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Gonirlhutions on the Rellfjmi, History of Tibet, — By Baboo Sasat 

Chanbea Das, Deputy Inspector of Schools^ Darjiling, 

{Oontinued, from Yol. L, p. 251.) 

I¥.-~-lUSE AND PilOGEESS OP'’ BUDDHISM IN TIBET.i 
CHAPTEE 1. 

Hail to that all -yielding gem, the |>nnce of power, the holy religion of 
Buddha that earue from the precious country of Aryavarta ! By the kind- 
ness and generous acts of pious princes, learned Pandits and Locdiavas,^ 
it was brought to this snow-girt country of Tibet. Let its brightness 
enligliten ail hearts and the copious shower of its blessings and usefulne.ss 
ever excdte wonder I Be it adored, being placed on the top of the banner of 
faith 1 

The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : 

1. fsfa-dar or Earlier Buddliism. 

2. Chhyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 

1. Eabliee Bubbhts:^:. 

During the reigns of twenty six generations of kings, counted from JJ’ah- 
thi-tsanpo the first of the Tibetan king.s to Namri-sroh-tsan, Buddhism 
was unknown in Tibet. During the reign of Lba-tho-tbori-nan-shal, who 
was well known as an incarnation of Samanta Bhadra, there fell on the top of 

^ A litoral translation of the .1st part of the 2iid book of Dub-thah selkyi 
Mehrn. See Yol. L, p. 187, noto 1. 

- Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language were called 
Loohhaya or Lochava. 
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the Icing’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Pau-Kon- 
Cblijag-gja,'^ The meanings of tlieir contents being unknown, they wore 
adored under the name of '‘Nan-po-sah-wa.” This was the nucleus 
of Buddhisra in Tibet, The king learned in a that their eouteuts 

should be known in the fifth generation. Accordingly, during the reigu 
of Sron-tsan-gampo^the reputed incarnation of Chenressig,'' the minister 
Tli on-mi- Sambh Ota visited India to study the various sciences and Bud- 
dhism. He became well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibet, he framed the Wuchan,^^ or ‘‘‘characters provided with 
heads,” of the Tibetans after the model of the NiigaiM, and the \\uiuc^ 
characters after the letters, and thereby founded the alphabetic system 

of the Tibetans. Sron-tsan-gampo brought the image of x4kshobhya‘'^ from 
Nepal and that of S'akya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
images in Tibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, he 
erected the great Temple called Easa-thui-nafi-kitsiig-lakhan.i^ lie engaged 
Thon-mi Sainbhota and hk colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into ihbetan, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. Sangye- 
phalpo-ehhe^^ and other books were the firvst translations which formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the reign of Thi-sron-de-tsan.^^ who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Grbosha,^*^ the great sage S'anta Eakshita and Pandit 
Padma Sambhava and several other Indian Buddhists and philosophers were 
invited to Tibet.^-^ Among the first seven monks, Vairochamk® was the chief. 
Originating from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the orange raiment” 
began to multiply. Then, there sprung up a host of Loehavas — those versed in 
two or more languages — among whom were Lui-wanpo,^® Sagor Vairoehaua,^^ 

2 f/Pan-skoii-phyag irgya. 

^ Sroii-Msan-fiGampo. 

^ That is, the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

® Also called Go-chau (cA^u-chan) or characters provided with maims or heads. 

^ Whitten dVu-med and pronounced as Wume, a kind of letters which have no 
maims or heads. 

^ Wartu is prohahly the language of the people of Kafiristan and Bactria, 

® One of the Fanchajati Buddhas. 

Hasa-Z^phi’iih^nan-gi-ytsug-lag-khan. Prom that date his capital was founded 
by the name Lhasa or the “ land of God.** Sanskrit Kutagara is the same as Tibetan 
Tsug-la-khah. See Yol. L, p, 221, note 33. 

Sahs-rgyas-phalpo-chhe. 

Khii-srou-/de-5tsan. 

The God of Learning and YTsdom. 

Under them the first Tibetan Clergy was formed, , ! ■ > : 

Also written Tairotaana. 

^Khon-Aiu hi-dYau-po» 

^a-gor-Yairo-tsana* 
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Einehhen-clihog,”^'^ Yese Wanpo,^^ Kaeliog sban,^® &e., who translated the 
Sutras, Tantras and meditative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
language. SYinta Ilaksliita undertook the charge of explaining to hi® 
pupils the sacred literature, from the Dulva (Vinaja) to the Madhyamika 
philosophy. Padma Bambliava and Ids colleagues taiigiit the Tantras to a few 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood* 
Tlien a Chinese sage named 'Hwashah-Mahayana came to Tibet to 
praaeli a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as well as of good binds men equally to a course of recurring existence, 
and therefore affords no means of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory he observed — your condition remains all tlie same whether you are 
bound by an iron or a golden chain ; you are not liberated”* Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance from recurring existence 
is secured. The doctrine wliich he thus promulgated was accepted by all 
Tibet ; and for a time the Darsana and doctrines of the foimer Indian 
Pandits such as S'^aiita Eaksliita were displaced. For be vanquished all in 
disputation by his powerful logic. The foliowers of S^'anta liakshita and 
other Indian philosophers diminished in number. In order to refute the 
philosophy of Hwashah, king Thi-sroh-de-tsan invited Kamalasiia, one 
of the most learned Indian sages of that age. Hwashah was defeated in 
dis];)utation, and his fallacies were exposed by Kamalasila who wrote three 
series of books on meditative science and thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual and philosophy. 

During the reign of Balpachan, Pandit Jina Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, who, having translated many Buddhist works 
into the vernacular language, arranged them so as to be accessible to the 
general reader. Both S'anta Eakshita, and Kamala S'lla belonged to the 
Svatautra-inadhyamika school. Thi-sroh-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of Skinta Rakshita, prohibited his subjects by royal proclamation 
from following Hwashah’s theories under penalty of death. He command- 
ed all to follow the Madhyamika school. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the Yogacharya scliool had visited Tibet, yet they failed to displace the 
anciently propagated Svatautra school, which prevailed in Tibet till the 
accession of Lahdarma to the monarcliy of Tibet, when the last vestige of 
Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or Ishi-dar followed S anta Rakshita and Kamala S'ila, L the J\Iadhya« 
mika Svatautra. 

2. Lateb Btobhism. 

At the time when Lahdarma was actively prosecuting the destruction 
of Biuldhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-ehlm-vo-ii 

■^^■:Yesos-«^Yah*po. Ka-Ghog-shaii. 


Acharya Riii-chhou-^^iChhog. 
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fled towards the Amdo eountiy, where they became pupils of the abbot 
Lama G6n-pa-rab-sal.^^ They were follo\ved b}^ ten other Tibetans heatled 
bj Liime-tshul-thim who took tlie vows of monkhood and were adniitted 
as pnp^^‘'= same High priest. After the death of Landarmaj they all 

returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and irnireased 
the number of monks. Thus from the coiintiy of Am do the dying* liame 
of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all cpuarters of U' and Tsan were reiilled wdth many classes of 
eonc’regated Lamas, who actively engaged in the teaching of Eiiddidsm. Eor 
this result tlie inhabitants of the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted 
to the two Arndo Lamas Gdii-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thim. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yese-iiod the celebrated LDehava-liinchlK3n-^Ss:ihpo 
visited India to study the sacred literature and philosophy of the Indian 
Buddhists. After acquiring great proficiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and translated many Sutra and Tantra works, lie thus established 
himself as a great teacher of Buddhism. 

(Bevival of Biuldhism by the Lamas of uj^jfer Tibet and Laduh called 

s Tod- Latah) 

A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, preaciied a strange religion (a form of Bonism) which ^ 
was inimical to Buddhism. Einchhen Ssaiipo overcame him, and also ■ 
suppressed some of the Tantriks who were in the habit of abusing the * 
TYuitrik ritual by committing obscenities under the garb of religion. 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere love and • 
confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Lochava Sbon-iiii-pal 
of Go,? remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar 
that pure Tantrikisra became more diffused in tlie later than in the earlier 
period. Towards tiie end of his life he betook himself to asceticism and, 
having attained to saintliness, he entered the abodes of the gods. This 
great Lochava belonged to the Frasanga Madliyamika school. 

The same prince Lha-Lama invited Pandit JIharma Pala "with three 
of his principal disciples named Siddhapala, Guna])ala, and Prajila Pahi, 
from the eastern quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai-scrab of bhafi 
Slum took the vows of monkhood and afterwards wont to Palpa in Nepal 
to learn Vinaya arid philosophy. from the Hiuayana sage named Preiaka. 
3:Iis spiritual deseendants, named Paljor-serab Ohyau-*chhub-seiige Ac., were 
known by the name ofTo^^-dulva or the up-country followers of the Vinaya. 

During the reign of king Lbade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 
SYkya SM was invited, who by translating many of the Sutras and 
S'astras greatly promoted the cIi:ffusion of Buddhism, The ritual vow iiitro- 
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clueed by him was callecl Panebben B In tlie same manner 

that introduced by LaeKheii of Amdo was called Lacblien Doing^'uii. 
By persecution the eiiernies of Buddhism Iva^^ only sricceeded in putting 
clown tite external obseryances and ritual of tlie clergy, while the real 
Bharuiaand moral discipline continued to be secretly practised under adtverse 
circumstances. The basis of Buddha Bharma being Yinaya or moral dis- 
cipline, the system of Bom-gyun is only necessary as an external obserrance. 

3. Growth ot* TAKioirs noewATic Schools. 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Boclld- 
satvas), by tlie kindness of Bharma liajas and Pandltas and Locliavas, am:! by 
tlie moral merits of the people in the Him Buddhist religion 

progressed more and more, so as to branch out into numerous ditferent sects as 
the result of its extraordinary growth. The.se, like the eigliteen division.s of the 
Yaibhashika school of ancient Ihdia, -were designated after the names of tlieir 
respective teachers and places of origin. Some of the Tibetan Lamas 
who had derived their religious knowledge from Indian Pandits, feeling great 
veneration for the theories themselves, named their respective sects after them. 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for ail 
the Indian Buddliist schools were designated after tlie general sense 
of their philosopliies. For instance : the Sakya-pa, Joiiah-pa,* Shaii-pa 
and Biguh-pa sects of Tibet were designated after tlie names of the localities 
wdiere they were taught and originated : the Karrnapa and Bulug-pa 
sects, after the names of their respective teachers : the Ivahdampa, Dsdg-. 
ehhen-pa, CbliYag-ehlien-pa, and Shi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituals or external Kriya. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under two 
schools : 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Ilaformed school. 

The ancient school includes seven sects, Kih-ma-pa, liah- 

dampa, Kah-gyu-pa, Shi-chje-pa, Sakyapa, Jonahpa and Xi-tshe-pa.^“ 

III the ancient school tliere are two general divisions. The earlier 
Sihma-pa and the later Slhmapa called Sarmapa. It has been 
asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier S'iii-mapa and the Sarmapa exists in the Tantras. In the 
Siitras there is no doctrinal difference. In tlie earlier and later periods 
of Buddhism there were certain dogmatic diferences in the Sutras, whieli 
justiOed the distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to Pandit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 

22 (X) rSlia-navpa, (2) 5Kah-^dam4?-pa, (3) ^Kah-^»rGyud-pa, (4) SM-hyeri-pa, 
(5) Sa-^ikya-pa, (6) Johan-paj (7) 
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Saii-nao; Nlnma^^ and those tliat were translated Einehhen-Ssah-po 
and other later writers are known by the name of SaiVnag-Sarma.--^* 
But although this distinction of N'iinna and Sarma Tantras is recog- 
nized hv many authors, yet there exist some irregnilarities in the appli- 
cation of the terms. For imstance tlie Manjusii-nuila Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-sroh are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In the face of such irregularities Rinchlien Ssahpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma, Tantras. Bogmi 
Gos and Marpa Lochava are credited as Sarma teachers. The drst revival 
of Buddhism after the death of Lahdanua, known as the Later period, 
commenced with Loton-dorje Wah cbhyug when Tlii-Tashi-tseg-pa,., son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Rulag. His three sons Ptil de, 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two learned Lamas wlio 
could revive the Buddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly Shikya Shon-nu 
and Yese-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation 
in Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Bogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study Bulva, STr-cliliyin”^ and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis, essence and pith of Buddhism,. 
Tag Lochava, having devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to be- 
come a learned teacher, but Bogmi succeeded in bis mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras called 
Matri Tantras and thereby diffused the teaching of Buddhism. Lochava 
Itincbhen-Ssahpo elucidated Prajna, Paramita, JMatri and Pitri Ta-ntras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantras accessible to the Tibetans. 
Go&*had introduced the Samaja Guhya and spread the system of Nagarjuna. 
The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya Samaja according to 
Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mabamaya according to Matri Tantras, 
the ritual of Vajraharsba and Sambbara. By im])arting instructions 
in several kinds of mysticism, be filled Tibet with learned men. These 
great Loebavas having charged themselves with these works, Tantrik 
Buddhi.sm opened a new era in the religious history of Tibet, known as 
the Sarma system of the later period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the same as 
Navy a Tantra. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Rise a'nb Pbo&eess of ^STinmapa School. 

In the beginning king Sroh-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud- 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known as Kyerim” 
and ‘‘ Bsog-riuT’ delivered by Cbenressig. All Tibet paid homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection, Srou-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Cbenressig’s spirit; first taught the six mystic sylla- 
^Sau-ANag-rRifi-iiia. lTaj,[ia-paraudta. 
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bit's, Om-mani-paclnie-bum/’ and tbeir sigiiifieations and recital. He in- 
vited the Indian teacher Kusara, S'aiikaTa Bralmiana, tlie Nepalese Pandit 
S'ilamjinju and others who, having translated nuinj Tantras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first prineii^les of Buddhism. The accounts of the first 
introductiun of Buddhism and a few Taiitnc works were discovered witinn 
a stoije pillar called Ka-Idiol-ma, in which Sroh-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Sroh-tsan the illustrious king Thi-sroh 
invited the great Indian Pandit S'anta Eakshita who introduced the 
observance of the ten virtues”-*^ and Dharma wliich teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions with the eight prohibitions-^ such 
as killing, the taking of what is not given, the eomiiiission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii'-® who delight in sin found that men 
were prone to virtue, they became enraged, and one of the most wrathful 
among them named S’en-'^-chlien-tiian hurled a thunderbolt on the 
MarporP® hill. Another frightful demi-god named Yar-lba-shanpo cast 
down the palace of Phah-than of Yarluh. The twelve female spirits called 
*‘Tanina” spread })lagues and murrain all over the country* Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgently necessary, first of all to overcome 
these evil spirits and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, SYinta 
Eakshita requestecrthe king to invite Padma Savnbhava the great Taiitrik 


(1.) 

Not to commit murder. 


(2.) 

„ theft. 


(3.) 

„ adultery. 


(•!■) 

Not to utter lies. 


(5.) 

Not to speak evil nor utter abusive language. 

(6.) 

Not to talk nonsense. 


( 7 .) 

Not to slander. 


{8.) 

Not to he covetous. 


( 9 .) 

Not to think on injury. 


(10.) 

Not to he averse to truth. 


(1.) 

Dorje-Khadoma. , 


(2.) 

D orj e- Yama-ch oh. 

1 Demons. 

(3.) 

Dorj 0 - K until- Ssah -mo. 

( 4 .) 

Dorje-Ivik-je-tsomo. 


(5.) 

I)orje-Aka netra. 

\ 

(8.) 

*Dorje-Pal-yum. 

> Yakshinis. 

( 7 .) 

Borje-Liuna (Naginf.) 

(8.) 

Borja Dagyalma, 

} .. 


Thu first tour are demons and the last four are Yakshinis, Dorjc-meaus Yajra. 
These were probably the B on-gods, 

Bon-Bomigod. 

The Hill on which Potaia now stands. 
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of Uddajaiia. Aecordinglj fehe king sent messengers to Inclm to invite 
that illustrious sage. Bj bis gift of foreknowlodgo knowing what was requir- 
ed of him, Padnia Sambliava bad ■ alreadj,, started for/iibet. Tlie .messengers, 
met bim on the way. He obliged all tlie evil and whcla^d gmiii a^^ 
deuions to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evil nor stand 
in the way of the pious. Sitting on a cross made ^ of two 
placed on a clear space, he purified a spot on which he built the grea.t \ inara 
of Bnan-yad Migyur-Lliiin-gyi-duhiyai-tsufjla-hhan or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-grown vvorldng. The king together with twenty six of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds oiyog((, became possessed of wonder- 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exploits of the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 

(1.) Nam-kha-hih-po could mount the rays of the sun. 

(2.) Sahgye-yese could drive iron bolts into bard rocks. 

(B) Gjalwa-chhog-yah, by transforming his head into that of a 
horse, neighed three times. 

(4.) Kharchhen Cbhogyal brought the slain to life. 

(5.) Pal-ki-ye4e turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves. 

(0.) i’al-ki-Seiige made slaves of demons, nymphs, and genii. 

(7,) Yairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. 

(8.) isFah-dag-gyalpo obtained Samadbi. 

(9 ) Yu-drun-Niii-po acquired divine discrimination. 

(10.) Jiiana-kumara performed miracles. 

(11 ) Dorje-Dun- Jem travelled iii visibly like the wind, 

(12.) Yiese-Naii went over to the fairy w'orld travelling through the 

void . space. , . - 

(13.) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wuld beasts. 

(14.) Na-nam>yese could soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15.) Pal-ki-Waii-chhyug could kill his enemies by the flourish of 
his fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse-Wan obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) Ka-Wa-paLtseg could tell the hearts of other men, 

(18.) Shu-bu-pal-sen could make water run upwards. 

(19.) Ivhe-hu-chlmgdo could catch a fij'ing bird. 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

(22.) ^odan-Wan-'Chbjiig dived in water like fish. 

’ (23.) Ma-thog rin Chhen could crush adamant into powder and eat 

it as meal. 
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(24.) Pal-ki Dorje passed througli niountains and rocks, 

(25.) Lafidod Kon-Ciibog could handle thuiiderboibs and drive them 
away. 

(26.) Gjal-Wai-cbhah-clihub could sit cross-legged on empty space. 

Tliere also arrived many Indian Pandits among wlioni Dliarma Kirti, 
Vimala-mitra, Buddha Guhya, S'anti Garbha and others were eminent^ 
Dliarma Kirti introduced the Tantrik ritual of Vajra-dhafcu-yoga. Yimala- 
mitra and others taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrikism to their 
trusted pupils. They did not teach the principal works on differential 
and atomic philosopliy, and metaphysics generally, to any but one or two 
of their favourite pupils. Tantrik piiricij^iles being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their diffusion was very limited. 

The translation of some scriptural treatises such as Kun-ch ye Gjalpo 
Do-goh-du, eight series of Gy u-thul, and Dupaido, Yjakarana and Upadesa 
were executed by Yairochana, Bla-Shih-Nub and other translators 
after Tantrik interpretation. Padma Sambhava concealed many profound 
religious treatises underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lakes, for the 
use of future generations, and afterwards retired towards the south- 
western quarter called Sa-yab-lih or the land of genii. From this it will 
appear that during the reign of Sroh-tsan-gampo the Tantrik Nih-mapa made 
only a beginning, but in Thi-sroh’s time spread widely over the country. 
Padma Sambhava was its greatest teacher, and other teachers were liis 
pupils and followers. Numerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give di:fferent accounts of his life. Though the biograpliy of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
different accounts of his life, I refrain from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that he resided but for a few months in 
Tibet, daring which time, by the power of his divine knowledge and purity, 
he subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas- 
tery of Sum^'e (Ssan-ya(r/‘'^^). After the departure of Padma Sambhava 
a certain Brahmana impostor having dressed himself in Urgyan-Baltorma^^^ 
fashion, came to Tibet to |)ass for that great teacher and spread the dif- 
ferent divergent N”m-mapa theories. This assertion has been rejected 
by many of the best writers of Tibet w'ho suppose it to he simply a fabrica- 
tion to scandalise the Nih-mapa sect. There are others who believe that 

32 This is denvcd from the Chinese word San-yan meaning the throe bodies. 
The top of the monastic temple was constructed in Chinese style, the middle part in 
Indian style, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Sainye from Sah-yajs?, and is second in sanctity to that of Potala but first in 
antiquity. 

33 The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in TJddayana, the tract of country hum 
Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia, 
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the 5-iftma doctrine had its origin in Guru-chho Wan. _ The kind of 
costume, now known by the name of Urgyan-SaJiorma, is said to liave been 
introduced by Chbo Wan, who discovered some of Padma’s works and 
amu-ished at' a subsequent date and was a (discoverer of sacred 

Yolumes.) 

There are nine principal divisions of the NiiVma doctrine 

(1) Nan.tho (4) Krija (7) Kjepa 

(2) Eah-gyal (5) Upa (8) Lim 

(3) Chjari-sem (6) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Atiyoga. 

The first three divisions were delivered by the Nirmanabaya-S^-ilvya 

Muni (Buddha S'akya Simha) and are callecl the general or common iidnas. 

The second three were delivered by Sarabbogakaya-Yajra, Sattva. 
They are called the external Tan tiv-y anas or Bahya tautra-\ amis. 

"tIic last three are attributed to Bhannakaya-samanta Ehadra or 
Kuntu Ssanpo. They are called the “ Aimttura” antara^yana-traya (ac- 
cording to the Nihmapa school}. Kuntu Ssaiipo is the great and supreme 
Buddha, while Yajradhara is the Chief Buddha in the Geliig})a school. 
Again Yajra Sattva is second in the Ninma school, and S'akya Siinha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third place. 

Of the Bahya (external) Tantra STeni and Antara (internal) Taiitra 
S'reni, the external ritual or Kriya tantras were delivered by Buddha S'akya 
Bimha himself. The <‘I]pa” or Karma tantra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Yairochana, one of the five Pancha Jati Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal) or Aniittara tantras were delivered by Yajra Bliara 
(Dorje-chhan) from his celestial mansion of '' Chlio-JiunYanpa/' the 
spacious mansion of Dharma-dhatu. 

The Anuttara yana was taught by Dbarmakaya Samanta Bhadra, 
(Kuntu Ssaiipo) in bis seif-created form of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Bhiimis at great ease, by his 
omniscience, he taught incessantly in four times, without error and falling 
into fallacy. 

34 Bay, month, year and Kalpa. 

(1.) Every Buddha must poissess the fivo Jiianas or divine wisdom called 
(1.) Chhoki-vyih-ki-yese. 

(2.) Meloii-ta-bui-ye^e. 

(3.) ISfambar-l^fed-ki-yele. 

(4.) Sosor-togpai-yese. 

(5.) Gya-wa-dupai-yese. 

These five Jilanas being in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot be active 
unless they are impersonated. They are therefore represented by 

(2.) the five Pancha Jati Buddhas or Bhyani Buddhas, namt?d respectively : 

(1.) Akshobhya; . (3.) llatna Sambhava ; (^5.) Amogha Siddha. 

(2.) Yairochana; (4.) Amitabha; 
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5La-na med-|)a4ii tlieg-pa-nij ^Don-ma-bi-mgoiipo: chho^-sku Kuu-tii- 
Z'Ssafi-po lliun-gnaib loiis^5pyad rdjog.'?-pahi-^kiu* bsban.? pa-sa-clag-sa-Ia-goas- 
pa-}ji ^^dakpja-la ^’tsol-med Ihuii-grab tu rgya-ebban-Phyag^-lbun-dan-bral- 
var-dus-bshir-diis-med-dti-sfcon par-byed-eliin.”) 

' 'Numberless precepts and instructions,, wide enough' to bear comparison 
with the sky, were delivered, out of which a few were brought to Jamba 
dvipa by Gah-ivah Dorje, Shi-Siddba Mana-pura, Vimala, and Padma Sam- 
bhava. These Vidjadharas who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
the different theories of Ninma religion. There are nine classes of 
Nifima Lamas: — 

Gy ah wa -go are the Buddhas, such as S'akya Sinaha,-, Kimtu- 

Ssah-po, Dorje Semba, Amitabha. 

Big-dsiif'^ are the learned saints that from their infancy cultivated 
their faculties, and grew learned by their own industry and assi laity. 
Afterwards they were iinspired by Yese Khahdoma or the fairies of 
learning,®^ Padma Sambhava, STi Siipha, Manapura, &c. and other Bod hi * 
sattvas. 

Gah-sag-naiT^^ or the uninspired saints who carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah-bab-iuii-taii'^^ are the Lamas who obtained divine invspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and therefore did not consult 
any teacher as usual. 

Le-tlio-ter^^ are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering some hidden 
scriptural treasures, became learned without any help from teachers or 
anybody else. 

Monlam-tah-gya'^^ are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 
sacred light. 

(S.) Tlio fiTe Bhyani Buddhas being the personifications of the five Mnn.as or 
divine perfections of Buddhahood are ideal personages. They were never born like 
S^akya Mviui. as in idd’stood I)}" many scholars of Biiddliism. 

When it is said that such and such a Lama or Sramana was the incarnation of such 
and such a Buddha, it is meant that he acquired an emanation of a portion of di^ iuo 
perfection so personified. Therefore every Buddha is a combination of five Divine per- 
fections or five Dliyani Buddhas ; for instance, the Tasi Lama is an incarnation of 
Amitabha, or the 4th Dhyani Buddha. 

rGyal-va-i/Gon,s‘. 

Kig-lidsin-^rdah. 

These are like the nine Muses of the ancients. 

GfuVSsag .'?Nan. 

3 ^* bliah-hiihu 

,ljas-/dchrO'//tor. 

sMonhan-yUiii rgya. 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas ; besides these, there are three 
which are of a practical natm’e. They are called order, 

Xe or nearer order, aud Ssabmo or deeper ordei : - 

1. KihKahma. 2. AVterma. 8. Ssab-mo-dag-nah. 

The Kahma are subdivided into three classes : 

L Gjii-thuL 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem-chhog. 

Kahma-Gi/ii'tJmL 

This class spread all over U'-Tsan and Khara, being first founded 
by the Indian Pandit Yimala Mitra, who handed it down to his pupfi 
Kin-ohhen Chliog. Dojihun Lama was one of the chief leaders of tliis 
sect. One of bis pupils carried it to Kham, and another towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and upper Tsan, called Mafiar, and upper Laddak. Again a 
third pupil of Dophuu Lama, named Kah-dampa, erected a monastery on 
a place which was of the shape of the letter ^ ka at the foot of the Bom- 
bar mountains on the Di-chbu, the great river of Kham Dirgi, in conse- 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa Lamas. 

Du^aUdo* 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Miila Tan- 
tra or Emidu-rigpai-do, and Vyakhya-Tantra or Dogohpa Dupa. The 
Indian Pandit Dana-rakshita first taught them to the two Nepali Pan- 
dits named Dharma Bodhi and Basu-dhara, King Eu-chhe tsan of Brusha 
(Dusha) country translated them into the Dusha vernacular and spread them 
%o the country of Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir, 

Bem-cliliog* 

This sect was taught by Eon-sem-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Kalaeharya of India. He was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, he was unrivalled for learning in his age. There 
are eiglit ceremonies prescribed to this sect: — Jampal-ku, Padma-srun, 
Thugma-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-thin-ie, the five series of cere- 
monies, by which birth in this world can be avoided ; and Mamo-bo- 
tah, Mod-pa-dag-nag and Jig- tan chhod-teh for worldly good, consisting 
purel}" in propitiating demons. Of the first five ceremonies, those of 
Tam-den and Phurpa were instituted by Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Thi-sron to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate tlie latter. 
Tamden (in Sanskrit Hayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquishes the demons. Phurpa is another deity wEo has a human head, 
and a body which is of the shape of a pin, standing on its apex. They are 
generally selected by Sinina Lamas as their tutelary deities. 
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The Tantrik ceremonj^ of tlie wofsliip of Jampal-kii and Ills attendants 
was instituted by Pandit S'anti-garbba. This is the mystic rep^^ 
tioii ot Manju-sii, who here loses all his amiable, benign and wise character, 
and is inado to assume a very terrible and bideons shape, with several heads, 
and clasping a woman obscenely in his arms. 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yah-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named Pluhkara, and that of Du-tsi by Yimala Mitra. The propitiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-chhonteh and other local demons was 
intended by Padma Sambbava for the protection of the coantry, as they 
were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of the world/^'- 

The ohigin oe Teema- works. 

■Witli a view to preserve the sacred writs tliat they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padma Sambbava and other illus- 
trious sages, for the use and diseij>lining of future generations, con- 
cealed them under rocks. By their divine power they commended those 
hidden treasures to the care of the vancpiished demons wlm were now made 
guardians of the land and of Dharma, and prayed that they should be dis- 
covered only by the pious and fortunate. Tiiey specified the time, name, 
race and signs of the discoverers in the preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic characters and language, where and when they might he known, 
on rocks and in other hooks. Sucii treasures as were brought to light by 
men thus specified, were called Ter-chho or bidden treasures. There 
are accounts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking place in 
ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the eseeption 
of the Siihma schools no other religious sects possess hidden treasures 
for many illustrious Lamas of other sects, actuated the same motives as 
Padma Sambbava, bad also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many impostors, who composed works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the uviwary and credulous. 

The legendary biograph^^ of Padma Sambbava called ThaiVyig 
is the chief work from wdiieh many hints about the bidden religious wumks 
were drawn out by Saugye-Lama, Da- chan and others wliich led to many 
valuable discoveries. Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 

Formerly in Tibet, as now in Sikkim, people used to kill animals to appense tlie 
wrath of evil spirits who were supposed to spread plagues and ride men or women. 
They w'crc a terror to the people, Padma Samhhuva abolished tb(? system of animal 
sacrifice for wdiich he substituted meal rice and cake sacrifices called Turma. This is 
the origin of Ihuldhist w'orsMp with fioxir cakes now so common in the liimalayan 
countries and Tibet. 
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rkinrlA in any of tho ancient predictions, ilic 

“ "“rot Lr.L .le flaring «» roig. of King 

greatest number discoverers to one place 

^\-imde wbo at oiie pretensions. The discoverers oli hichlcir 

and to take lessons in theology from any superior 

scnpuires ^ discovery of the books obtained for them immu- 

Sr ,5 «■ “r ‘ia- * .=,.ir.fl .e,.bH..o bg -cb ■»«, Ki 

inty hompupm . Ohhoikvi-Wah-ehhyug were the most 

“ -rr T vtt Solillorr „I Ibe oiainr. oI tbo fli.o.re«» Non- 

ennnc.it j discovered many volumes of huldeu 

oliTSi-bt. ..e b.„fl.,fl a..d oigifl -'-bfl;- 

the discoverers of which the one at Ta-than was well knoun. Amon^ 
M m. .vor. foar orofliod «.rb> obich «r. a g.-t boo. to 
tbo coootry, bj m«m oJ their dimiimbing biimai. muetj throogli 

bealiiig efficacy. 

SSAB-MO-DAG ICAN. 

There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity in this 
o..- Borne of them a. said ^ ^ 

iltS TibtrLt^^^^ g-at celebrity in the i^inmapa school, 

^“tfti system of the S'inmapa. f 

is by far the most important and pbilosop.uca . n • ac i ' 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of 1 Act and Jvcpal. 
It " well known by the name of Dsog-ebbenpa Lana-me-pai gyu 
Atiyogaisits distinctive dogma. It has three divisions, bemde, Loiue 

tSc eighteen volumes of S.MO. scriptures out of wWch five m-e 
attributed to Vairochana and thirteen to Vmiala Mitia The Lonbe 
scriiitures, altogether nine in number, were by \airoehana and an- 
mipbam-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas l)barma-boti ol Je and Dharma 
sJibawe^e the most distinguished among the teachers of this theory. 
ti&.rnm or MiK-^^ia-de is the most metapl^-sioal ^ of the three. 
It was first taught by Vimala Mitra to king iln-sron and to leu- 
dsin-ssan-po of Myan. The latter founded the monastery of Li-iu- 
shva where he concealed many of his works. At his death he left 
bints respecting his works to Brom-rinehhen-bar. Luddha \ ajra Dhara 
first delivered this theory to the Indian Pandit Gahrab dorje (Ananda 
Tajra) who left it to ius pupil S'ri Simlia from wliom 1 aduui Bambliava 

obtaiued it. 
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Y.—TRE LIVES OP THE PAHCHHEN'-EINFOCHHES 
GE ^TASI LAMAS. 

. ■ (With 13 Plates.) 

, Pabt, I. '.The Indian ' Ikcaehations.i ■ 

■ L:^ 

. Sdbhd%, :TB:E ■ Sthatiba.' ■ . 

Subhiiti was born in the citj of S'ravasti of a wealthy and acaom- 
plished Brahmana father, named Bhiiti. ' Jn his former birth, he is said 
to hare been a Naga from which he transmigrated to man. In his youth 
he acquired great proficiency in the six Brahmaiiieal Acts (Oharya) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinatioiis of his former life, he 
resided in sanclel-wood forests which were filled witli innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Buddha^ by a trutli-observiiig god/" He 
%vas ordained a priest by Buddha’s spiritual power.'^ By his knowledge 
of the Dharma S'astras, he suppressed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
an Arhat. When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he 
had been a Haga, his heart became greatly grieved. He, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles^ who fed on the former, by converting 
them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha also had remarked that among the 
galaxy of the learned, Subhuti shines like Venus (the Morning Star),’’ 
When Buddha delivered the Prajna-Paramita on the top of Gridhrakuta 
Parvata, Subhuti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha) . 

Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtained the 
Eodhisattva perfection of the Mabayana and became one of the principal 
disciples of Buddha SAkya Siipha. 


IL 

ManjuseI KIhti. 

Manju^ii Kirti was born in the opulent city of S'ambbala in the north, 
of royal parents. His father, king Deva-Indra, wa.s said to have been the 
incarnation of the Bodhisattva Shinyagarbha. His mother’s name was 
Kausiki. Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 

^ Obtained from the works of the Indian Pandits who laboured in Tibet. 

" S'^akya Simha. 

^ A Buddhist god^is a Bodhisattva or Buddha, Such a god is not an oriIinar7 god. 

^ Buddha said, let him become priesP* and he became a x^riest. His hair and 
beard were shaven rnii’aculously, and a consecrated mendicant raiment was thrown 
over his person. 

» Ho reconciled these two hostile races to each other. 
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according to Bnton.« in the year 159 B. C., Manju^ri Eiirti ascended the 

throne of S'ambhala. His sovereignty extended over hundreds of petty 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. During his youth be acquired gre^ 
proficiency in arts, sciences and magic. It is recorded that within hi 
kingdom there lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of_ the 
Mleehhas 7 Among these, there were many sages whose religion eonsis ed 

banished the whole infidel population from his doiniiiions,_ but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred he listened to f 

to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the wellaie of a 
living beings and especially of the people of S'ambhala. he explained the 

Kfilachakra system. At last in the year 59 B. C., bequeathing his throne to 
Ms son, Pundliika, he passed away from the world of sufierings, and entered 
the Sambhoga-kaja of Buddbabood. 


f a Kshatriya family in Eastern India to 
:r: 3 ssed of gi’oat natural talents, he very 
of the Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
lat knowledge of sacred 
1. He was ordained a 
on the Mdla' Prajna of 
1 Nairaii ana’s refleetion® 


This great teacher was born ot a ilsiiatriya it 
the east of Magadha. Being possessed of grea 

early learnt the principal systems cl 1 

Na<rar|una and other Indian saints, and by bis gr 
literature became prominent among the learne 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a eommentarj 
Hfigm-juna and named it Prajfia dipa. He reduce 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the seeon 
Madhyamika school, called Madhyamika Svatantr 
with Buddha Paia’s commentary or on 

arose many followers of this great teacher, who 
tantra school. 


Abhayakaea Gbbta, 

Gupta was born in the middle of the 9th century after 
n India near the city of Gaur.s When he grew up to 

2713 years ago or 833 B. C. according to the Gelugpa Chronology, 
stem. According to the Vaiddrya karpo of Desi safigye Gya-«rtsho, 
la de-Koiosi, the date differs hy forty years. I have followed the 
of the Amdoau Ohronologists and, in some places, Buton. 
distanot from the Brahmans, for a Brahmana is invariably called a 
the same as Tirthika. He is here called a Lalo Mutegpa. Halo 
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yoiithj he went to the central country of Magadha, where he learned the 
live sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned in Magadha king 
llama Pala, in whose palace he was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. his modesty and liberal accoiiiplishments he greatly 

pleased the monarch. During the first two watches of the day he used 
to winte S’astras. In the third watch he used to explain Dharma. Up to 
midnight, sitting in the Hiniavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, and, during the latter part of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a pakini disguised in a girPs habit, approached him with 
presents of meat and wine. Abhajakara, a man of stern morality, did 
nob pay any attention to her, and the woman soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she bad gone. Afterwards be became anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
selfsame girl once more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to be endowed with foreknowledge, whereupon the divine girl, now- 
resplendent in angelic beauty, thus addressed him : Abhajakara I as in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of diserimination, so 
will you continue to be during this life also ; but as you have confessed 
your error, you will obtain foreknowledge during the interval between your 
death and re-birth. As a step towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S'astras.’* After drawing bis attention to the 
practice of constructing Mandalas (in Tibet Ivyilkbor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the Tantriks, she disappeared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,^ he composed several commentaries,^^ besides criticisms on. 
other commentators. Once be visited the city of Ohara Simba, ruled by a 
Cbandala king, who, a believer in the foulest sort of heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the suferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god for^i their deliverance. All on a 
sudden a hideous Koluber Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over bis bead. This dreadful sight so terrified the Cbandala king that, 

^ Pairy or in Sanshrit Dakini. 

10 (1) Then-wa-korsum. 

(2) Gainmentary on Khajor. 

(3) „ Man-lf^ag. 

(4) „ fifema, 

1 11 The Buddhist triad or Batna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddinsm, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God whom they called Kon-Ohhogor 
the chief of the rarities or rare Being, 
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at the request of Abhayakara, be at once set the vietims free. Daring ttie 
reidi of llama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the snerod religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were tfc-ee thousand monks 
at the Yikrama^ila Vihara, and one thousand at Yajrasana. (Buddha Gaya). 

At -reat religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,00U monks 
generally assembled. Out of the one thousand monks of Vajrasana, 10 of the 
Mahavana and 200 Iravakas who were resident members of the monastery, 
received their food from the king’s store. The S'ravakas were so numerous 
in every place, that at times of religious prayer-gatherings their number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri there ^ were 
1000 monks, including the members of the Mahavana and the S rtivaka 
sects. Over the former Abhayakara presided. The S'ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline (vinaya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-priestship by 
Eatndkara S'anti. King Kama Pala after a suceessM reign of 40 years 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha Pala. Abha.yakara died 
before the abdication and Kama Pala departed this life three years after it. 

In the city of Sukbavati there were many hunger-stricken beggars 
whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from heaven. During his 
residence in the Yihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of the son of 
king S'uhhaM of Eastern India, the Turushka war^^ took place. In this 
. ■ wai” Abhayakara played an important parb.“ Afterwards ho cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved many wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great cemetery of liimavana. 

Paet II. The six Tibetast ikcarxationsI® 

(obtained from biographies) ^ 

Y* 

EniTG-PA-LHAS-TSI. 

Tins great Lochava^® was born at Ta-nag-phu a town o£ Tsan, 
Following the inclinations of liis former life wiiicli be retained in this 

12 Eastern districts of Magadlia. 

13 Ho invoked tke Ebarmapaias (the spiritual protectors of the world) by making 
offerings and oblations. By their aid ho converted his cornflour sacrifices into eagles 
which turned but the Mlechha intruders from India. 

1-1 The invasion of the earlier Mohammadans under the Ivaliphs probably. 

1® These Eamas did not possess any royal dignities. They may, theroforo, be 
called simply Panchhen, while the title Pauchhcn Kinpochho may bo roaorved for tho 
kter princely Lamas. 

1® Tho Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures were called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa-va. The title Pandit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sago. 
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life also, lie learned tlie sacred seriptures from Thog-mi Lochava and otliers. 
He vrent to India where he served 72 religm^^^ teachers some of whom 
%vere most: noted. He also learnt the siitras and the mantras, more 
particuiarlj the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samaja (Sah- 
wa-du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an eniiiient 
,:Sc*holar. , After his return to Tibet he became a saint. As he had the 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of the thirty-two mystical gods, he 
was called Shal-ssig-pa or the ‘fgod-seeiag recluse.’' He promulgated 
the Guhya Samiija system of Tantrikism in Tibet. He bad a great many 
pupils of wlioin four were well versed in the Matri-Tantra and Upadesa. 
Having done his utmost to farther the cause of holy religion and the good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


■.TI, 

SaKYA PaNDITA .KraaAn-0YAL-TS,H2lNd"^ 

This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in the year 1182 A. 1). of the 
noble family of Sakya Jam-yah-gon. His father’s name was Pal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother Si-thi-tsam, and they gave him the name of 
Paldaii-Ton-dub. During his boyliood he learnt the Sanskrit, Lanja, Waidu 
(the language of Bactria and Katirstan probably) and Dii-sha languages. He 
was admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyai-tshan who 
gave him the religious name of Kungali-gyal-tshan. From him he obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and Taiitras. Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred literature. By his great proficiency in the five 
great sciences, namely the mechanical arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as in the minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, in short, almost all the sciences, and ehielly 
by his studying and translatiiig the theological works of the orthodox and 
the heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, China, Mongolia and Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven he went to the great Kashmirian Pandit S^akya Sri, by whom 
he was ordained a priest and instructed in the siitras and mantras. On tiie 
return journey he visited Kyi-roii^^ where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S'astri, called Samkara dhvaja(?), and defeated him by bis logic 
and quoting of authorities. The S'astri who had staked his life, now lied 
by means of his magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Pandita by tiie 
charms of his Mantra Yidya brought him down tied, and subsequently con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
sacred vows of priesthood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the curious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India he bx^ought the 
In Sanskrit Ananda Dhvaja. , Kiroii in ]SJepaL 
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S^lstrl to Tibet in bis Brabraanical dress and signs,— an act wbicb gave great 
■umbrage to tbe twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn guardians 
of Tibet. They killed^^ the S'astii by making him vomit blood and tied 
bis bead to the pillar of the great temple of tbe Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya Pandita received an. invitation from 
tbe Emperor of For (Mongolia) whose dominion extends to tbe north. 

He was told by bis former teacher Tag-pa-gyaLtslian-<^ that there lived iii 

Hor"i a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-like hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. This 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the people 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to farther the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. At the age of thirty 4hree^^ he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Goyugan the Emperor of tbe Tartars. He instructed the 
Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on religion with him. 
Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in tbe sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The Mahay ana system was introduced there. 

The Naga^^ princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of tbe 
Buddhist religion, there was plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging in tbe country. In Hor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much cattle. Buddhism was made as powerful 
as the sun in dispelling darkness. In tbe city of Gyu-ma, at the age of 
seventy, in tbe year 1252 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the 3paansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a proce&sion of fairies (dakinis). 

VIL 

Yun-ton-dobje. 

Yuh ton-dorje w^as horn at Gorma,^^ a place of considerable trade near 
Sha-lu in the province of Tsan, in the year 1281j A. D., in the family of a 

The S-'astrx died o£ vomiting blood, probably caused by the intensity of the cold 
a'O.d tbe dryness and rarity of the air. All sorts ot diseases are attributed to the wiath 
of evil spirits in Tibet. 

‘^5 It is not clear whether Sonam-tse and Tagpa gyal-tshan wore one and the same 
person. 

Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and jManchu. 

22 Illustrious Lamas cannot travel so fast as ordinary travellers do. At every stage 
Sakya Paiidita received invitations from the neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

2^ The Kaga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to have gr{?at power over 
the distribution of water and the occurrence of pla.gues and cattle diseases. 

2^ I call this place Eorma ; although the 3rd letter of the Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit yet it is pronounced as k by the Tibetans. 
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Tantrik priest^® of tiie race of Lan. la his youth, lie received instruction in 
the mystic Nihma system from a learned Lama imraed Dub-ten-S'akya 
Phel. From his seventeenth year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas"^^ of the Nihma school. Becoming a powerful charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
Emperor Goyiigan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means and more particularly by 
his moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he performed many acts of virtue. 
Being earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldljr existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and went before the teacher Tag-pa- 
shon-nuby whom he was ordained a priest and given the name of Dorje-pal. 
He also heard sermons on Buddhism from Eahjuii dorje, Wuton-shag 
Khanpo-ATese, and others. He established many religious institutions, such 
as Phehpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garmo-chhojuh, Ta^-joh-kha, Chho-dih, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-phodah,'^'^ and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools of Buddhism, called Nihma and Sarma respectively, Yugde 
Panchhen and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, io 
the ninety -second year of his age, in the year 1376, he entered the mansion 
of rest and peace. 


VIII. 

KHA.-I>TJB-GELEU-Pi.L-SSA^ , 

This illustrious scholar was born in the year 1385 A. D. at Bag-shnn. 
His father’s name was Kungah Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned sage Sehge- 
gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg-pal-ssah. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidya by studying logic and sacred literature at the 
monastic colleges of Sakya and femrih. In the 16th year of his age be 
commenced a controversy with the celebrated Pudoh Panchhen wdiich 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. From this time Geleg-pal-ssah became 
well known for his learning. He also learned many Sutras and Mantras 
from Je-tsun-Behdah and other learned Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he visited the great Eeformer Lo-ssah-Tag-pa,"® from whom he beard 
many discourses on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 

Tantrik priests are generally married. 

ISfotan, S'akya Senge, Taton-dsijig, S'erab Bum and Chhokyoh Bum. 

Phodafi means a palace. 

Tsoh Khapa, the great reformer of Tibet, 
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T»a kh»pa h.d remarfd of Gel.g-,«U..a /““j” 

and intelligent no.ie.) would one day pte™ • 

F„„. the X” n-e»d teeddtew.andtl.a Slantna.. 

witl unbonudedfaith. H. wa. umted by llab an 
i:laa,Ifingof Gjal-tte,- to 1«U a dUputatiou >,.te b, abte 

ni’ - I>;n Chhen The coutroversv, however, did not p.aco 

£.o«-.be nouteet. Aided by «» l-tonje 

of Habtan be succeeded in founding the great inonabter} o ir}c - , ^ 

wM,t it e ■I.aa.i. (nobool.) .fill ofi.ts. At tbe age ot to' d' Jet 
t jeJllel to the golden tone of G.led.n v.e.ted by the death «1 tbe 
immediate successor o£ Tsonkhapa. He met with great ' 

teuding the Gelugpa system and thus promoting t m .-o A ot 
In the fifty-fourth year of his age, m the year i4o9 A. D., he parsed y 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion ot purity. 


IX. 

SoNill-CUnO K1I-LAi!fPO. 

the boiilmytf jran-^'or lomplTon^m^nt ^ being“very 

Oahdanmonastery)andot^ 

to nirlm ‘be Sonam-eh'hyog-kyi-Lanpo (thehull of Fortune) 

this uay } admitted him into 

bizsiiroSCs— 

Za. Abbi-beka. Vya.,a(», Sutra, T.ntra, lled.tat.oo, Cnl.o.un and 
Upadesa He then returned to Tsafi where he got many pupils. By ex- 
phiiuing to them the Dharma S'dstras he obtained the title of ‘ the Lamp of 
Lli«ion..” Consulting his tutelary deities he came to know that be would 
be required to construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full one cubit high. 
He cmistructed many images and also built the Udm Gonpa. Ooimiiced 
that moral discipline and parity of conduct are the basm of all leligioii, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in the behariour of his pupils. In 
tlie latter part of his life, he sent .sixteen of his pupils to rasi-lhuiipo and 
Gephel monasteries. With a view to accomplish the object of liis life 
he retii-ed into solitude, where, free from the contusion and clamour 
Ynlgiu-ly called Gyafl-tse. At this time Tibet was ruled by many petty tings 
most of wiioiu yfQXO called Dharma Eajas* 
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of luonasterios, from inattention and idleness, and all anxieties of life, be 
^ould conceuti-ate his attention on meditation and study. By hi» gica 
erudition, application, and reflection lie composed many elegant apl^risins 
and S'astras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Abhiinana he could find out supernatural secrets. - At 

the age of sis,ty-sis, in the year 1605 A. D., he quietly passed away irona 

tills world of pain and sorrow. 


X.. 

G-YAIi-WA ToN“DtJB. 

This cn-eat scholar was born in the year 1505 A. D. at Lha-ldni-phu- 
oen-sa sitLted on the north bank of the great river Tsanpo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalin, in the district of Da-gya in west isan. 
His father Sonam Dorje, and mother Jomkyi belonged to the family m 
ivhich some of his illustrious predecessors were horn. No sooner was the 
child bom than it manifested its compassion for the misery of all unhoin 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic syllables “ Om-nia- 
■m* mdme-lium,” at which uncommon occurrence the inmates of the hou&e, 

” -th wonder thinking that the infant must be some saint or divine pei^ 
rona<^e,gaveit the name Gonpo-kyab. From lus cluldhood, Go.qm-kyab 
had Len fond of solitude. He is said to have seen tlie faces o Buddha 
aud Tsofi khapa, from whose hands be received benediction. When only 
ei'^ht Tears old, ho saw in a vision, that, dressed iii a white satin tunic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje ui his hand on 
disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of tlie ucgii 

At the ace of eleven he became a pupil of Je Tag-pa lon-dub, abbot of 
Lba-tse monastery, from whom be received the vows of priesthood and 
tie rclicious name of Lo-ssdn Ton-dub. He also heard sermons on 
Kdlaclnikra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Mai^a. He received ins rnc 
tions in the S'utras, Mantras and the system of mysticism called Guhya- 
• samaia Thereafter coming to Tasi-Uiunpo he became a ixipil of the 
ihbot Lo-ssanshe-NTm in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
hut triflinc and useless system he gave up his connection w,ith his teacher. 
At tlie ace of seventeen be became a pupil of the sage Cjihokyi Dorje and 
fully mattered the volume of precepts called Gahdan-Neu-gyud. Ater- 
waris returning to Tsau he resided, at the temple of lamadien neai t ie 
Panam-Ohomolha-ri.® Here his teacher the sage shewed him the volume 

» The Chomolhari mountain, from which the river Panam or Pena nyu.l chhu 
takes it rise and, flowing by Gyau-tse and Panamjofi, empties itself m the rbiuii.o near 

Sliiga-tjio. 
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ble S'erab-seiige. Being well acquainted witb tbeology and meditative 
science he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for tha 
good of all living beings. At the age of thirty-six he returned to the Tsang 
province where his reputation as a great scholar in theology, disputa* 
tion and sacred literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed an exquisitely line image of Buddha Maitreya in the vihara of 
Ivhudensa. At the age of fifty-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldaii- 
Lhanu) (the goddess S nl)evi), to establish a religious instifcution. Accord- 
ingly he founded the great monastery of Ta£-lhunpo and furnished it richly 
witli images and books, — an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of spiritual bosi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tara, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a gigantic piece of 
tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense. He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on the Siitras and 
Mantras. He is said to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tara, Sarasvati, Manju-Ghosha and STi Devi, from whom 
be occasionally received prophecies. The purity of bis morals made him 
adored by gods and men. At the age of eighty-four, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the 12th month he was delivered from mundane existence. 
Amidst showers of dowers and music of cymbals and drums he was 
conducted before Maitreya the regent of Sukbavati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists, 


XL 

PaN-CHHEF Lo-SSA:&-GhHO-KYI C4TAn-!rSHA3X.^^ 

The important town of Lhen, containing 600 families, is situated on 
the confines of Tsan-ron. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 15()9 A, D., Chlio-kji Gjai-tshaii was born. His fiither’s name was 
Pon-tsbafi-tsheriii Paljor and that of bis mother Tso-chan. Tim 
Abbot Tsbem-ta named him Chho-gyal paldan-ssanpo. Even in his 
eliildbood he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory : 
while only three ^^^ears old be was found able to recite the Manju-Sri 
nama iiidlii. At the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order by 
Kha-dulj-yese and given the name of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshah. Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-samaja. 
At the age of fourteen he was placed, at the head of Weii-gon monastery. 
He propitiated yaii-chen-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

First l^an-cblien Bin-po-clibo. 
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TH^i-llmnpo, during his tenure of which he ahly turned the rvhee <r 
Dlnnna to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the lust 
to introduce the annual prayer- fair at Tasi-lhunpo, executed twenty -three 
satin embroidered pictures, numerous tapestries, painting.s aud coppm an 
enrimages. He richly furnished the recluses’ _ monastenes with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Ion -ton (jja- sio 
into^he priesthood and taught him the Kdlaehakra ritualism. As a 
nuuishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the monks o,. 
Tasi-lhuupo in erecting three lofty ehhorten within the monastery walls. 
He enteiLnod the monks of Sera, Dapuh and GaMan several tunes, 
distributing gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the lupa ol 
“he vfsitll u^per Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the 
colfected body of monks to be permitted to retire from tl.e nbhotsla]. of 
Irisi-lhuiipo, but their earnest entreaties dissuaded liim from the resolve. 
Alter the death of the Dalai Lama, the Gelngpa church having waned 
greatlv, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapim appointed him 
pontifical throne of Gahdaii, which high office he mentorioiisly h led. 
During his incumbency there arose a quarrel between the southern Mougn- 
Iknsaiidthe Tibetans, which ended in the invasion of Tibet by | 
tho, the nomad king of Khokhouur.^^ Thiiiger-tho’s m-mies slew o 0 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsan and W consisting of neaily i ,0, ^ 

soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori iii the suburbs of Lha^v Immense 
hordes of nomad warriors reinforced Thiugir-tho’s armi« which were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Liiable to bear the 
■ sioht of the distress of bis countrymen, Chho-kji Gyal-tshaii sued for peace 
and delivered his country from the hands of the enemies by the payment o± 

85 Kiio-klio-mir. 
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a lar«-e qnantitv of gold and silver. At the age of fifty-three he initiated and 
sul..sequeutly ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of lonton- 
Ovi tdio It was during this period that he deputed tec-chhen-chlui-je 
to the court of Thai-tsufi-bogto-khauts the first of the Manchu Emper- 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship of Tibet. The Em- 

norm- '^ladlv accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and vn-itv.' Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and successor, 
nlUhe Emperors adliorcd to the Gelugpa church. This wise step which 
was calculated to save Tibet from the hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Momrols, proved a failure ; for, a few years after, the warlilce Gusri-khau, 
the smi and successor of Tbingir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the in^tty 
nriuces of Tibet, of Tsah and Uy and brought all its eighteen provinces 
imdc!- hi.s single sway. Ho greatly admired the vast leanmig and mora 
m.ritv of CbL-kyi Gyal-tshan, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
luide Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before his death received an 
Lhassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a etter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generous coucpieror Gusri-khan who made a presen of the soixn-mgaty of 
Tibet to the iifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssah Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes and clerical 
crises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He wr^e 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and introduced the Kham-tshan.' He 
classified the monks into orders. He received into monknood more than 
60,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to 3 lakhs ot gold mis, 
or IS^nillions of rupees.ss Among his spiritual sons, the l.sb and the 2iid 
Dalai Lamas wore the most eminent; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
pnnees and nobles of the country, Gusri-khan was the most renowned, 
it the ago of ninety-three, at 12 a. m., on the 10th of the 2ndluuar month 
in the year 1602 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glouous and 

of Tibet-. ....t ill„t,iou. pe™eso.. T » 
Chlivag-Jo'® of Tasi-lhunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet 
conjointly subscribed 600,000 Its. (10,000 sans) to erect a gilt copper- 
roofed tomb over his remains. 


XII. 

LO-SSAii YE-SE-PAIi-SSAA-i’O. 

This Lama ivas horn of a high and noble family of Thab-gyal in a village 

Uama was uui His father’s name was 

o£ some importance in the province ox • 

, 38 A ft-old sun is equal to Its. 60* 

The Emperor bhu-clm rp 

System of national Hostels. 
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IV-obben-gyalpo and his mother’s S’erab-Dolma. Being at once recog- 
ni/ed as the iLarnation of the late Pan-chhen, l.e was conducted to JJ.si- 
Ihunpo in great pomp and procession, on the anniversjy ot the 
of Tsohkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily lean t to 
read and wrL, and soon became versed in rituals. Ai the age ot eight, le 
;SLdLhasa,;hen, from the Dalai Lama Lo ssah Gyi^sho, b™ivcd 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-s»an es-. 
return to Tasi-lhuupo, he was made the president of the grand pro i er- 
meeting called Tshd-chhen. Even in his boyhood he won by hi«Ue 
and engaging, behaviour the auction and reverence ot all men. He htaid 
Zny of Sie Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chhog Gyal-tshan. At the age of thirty-two he sent 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused tor tear ot small- 
pox. At the age of thirty-five he gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssaii Bin-chhen. 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly after, an incarnation was discovered who received at 
his hands the vows and the name of Lo-ssan Kal-ssan. In the year 
1713 he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manehu, from the Emperor of China couched lu 
friendly terms. The Imperial seal-keeper J a-sag-Lama accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large Thamka 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-chlien Erte-iii. 
The Pauchhen-Einpoehhe returned a suitable reply with excellent imeseiits 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the Srd Dalai, Kal-ssan 
Gya-tsho, and the grand Imperial Lama of Pekin, Chan-kya-Einpo- 
Dorie*i, and taught them sacred literature. By the faithful assistance 
of kina' Lha-ssan of Tsan, Tsherin Ton-dub of Jiingar and Pese-ba-dur,^- 
the exertions of this Paiichhen in promoting the cause of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperer sent Ali-ha Ampan to 
settle the boundary between D' and Tsan. It was at this time when 
the kingdom of Tibet, was about to fall into the hands of prince Sonaiii-Top- 
gve after the abdication of king Miwaii-Pholha, that the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Panchlien Biiipoohhe to accept the sovereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khainbala and Kailasa moun- 
tain. The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the iffea of old age. 

^ Er-te-ni is Mongolian, and is equvalent to Rin-po-ohhe in Tibetan or l>.atna in 
Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pandita, and Chhen means ffreal in libutan. 

« Galled Changay Lama by Bogle. 

® In Mongolian Bahdnr means a warrior or hero. Bahdur is probably the same as 
the Hindustam Bahadur. 
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He said that the government of so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too great for him to undertake, and that he would content hi niself with his 
ancient possessions* But the Commissioners insisted on bis acceptance, saying 
the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. He, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether bis compliance with the Emperor's 
commands would not clash with bis interests. The king who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Pancblien, therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Paiuim, in- 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Plmn-tsholih, hJamrih, Johkha, Ki-roii, 
Kari-kor-sum, and relinquished the possession of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, and other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eigliteen 
volumes of sacred hymns and precepts. The number of monks that received 
tlie vows from him was very great. Thus devoting his life to the good of 
humanity and living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy-five, on the 5th of the 8th lunar month* A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome, like that of his predecessor, but somewhat larger, was erected to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or Es. 720,000. 


XIII. 

Pah-ohhets- Lo-ssai^ Palbak-Ye-se.^^ 

This great sovereign Lama was born at Tasi-tse, a village of Shang'^ 
in Tsah. His father, named Thah-Lha, was distinguished for his wisdom, 
courage and frankness. His mother J om-kyi was an honest and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden chhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan* 
chlien Lo-ssah Yese presenting her with a life-revi'ving vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appeared rainbows, refulgent with five variegated 
hues in all directions, five yellow dowers growing out of a single calyx and 
corn bearing five pods and three ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious and happjr prog- 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the 11th of the 11th lunar month, in the 
year 1787, Pauchhen Paldan Ye-se was born. The extreme fairness of his 
person, and above all his lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At 
the end of the 2nd month the child lisped Om mani.-^^ As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of Tasilbunpo. 
Whenever be saw an Acliaryw (Indian Buddhist) he used to say Bhala, 

This is abridged from the hTam-ihar, or biography of Paldan- Ye-se, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages, 

^ PTame of a district. 

The sacred Viga of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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the dorie and bell and at other times with 


7m 

Bhala-i®. Sometimes holding uuc — ,, - TTe 

I» used to .it i. o 1».«" “ ‘‘ “ ~ " 

was never known to delight in or amuse huusell uith oiJu .u} a 
vlin sports like other vulgar boys When ^ 

found eoutinually engined m worshipping a i^n ' ' " , 

of Buddha. The fame of this wonderlul elukl ; 

when the Don-Ner Lo-ssan Tson-da was assured by uia..y 
appearance of the soul of the late Panehhen m the person ox me said cu . 
Aceordinoly, he equipped himself with some of the persmml proper ,e.s 
of the late Panehhen Kinpochhe, such as the rosary, dorjo, mm bell, tie 
articles used in consulting gods, mked with severa imitatimrsets a id 
arrived at Tasi-tse. On being subjected to t lie ordeal ol hmmg ou m 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked on .dl 
that belonged to the late Panehhen, and moreover called Don-xNm by 
his name though he had never heard it before. Tins e.veelleut mamiei of 
aceuittin- himself established beyond doubt the identity of his soul with that 
o/the late Panehhen. The princely child, now four years old, 
hrou-ht to Tasi-lhunpo with great pomp and procession. Ihe Dahu 
Lamlnalssah Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssau Paldan le-se. 
On this occasion the Emperor of China, mo.st of 

the TardnathaLama of Khalkha, the government ot Lhasa with ts 
dependent chiefs, and the three great monasteries of Sera, 

Gahdan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts xVbont this time 

a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered with many a lam- 
bow and conical halo of light. Tl.e atmosphere was laden wdh Mieut 
fi-m-nucc On a background of variegated clouds, the shapes ol a lion a 
tii^er an elephant, a horse and a man under a canopy ot radiance, surrounded 
hv innumerable flags, were manifest to the eyes of all. J 

Tear of his age he was carefully in-stnicted in apiionsms and mys.mibm by 
Ws chief spiritual minister Lo-ssah Yon-dsiu,‘- limn whom he received 
the vows if monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year he took hisseat^on the chmr in 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, th^ Ea. a 
L'lma the kina' of Tibet Miwah Sonam-tob and the diiferent Mongol 
priuc'es sent him presents, which amounted to more_ than 80,000 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,000 gold saAs, 10,000 pieces ot satin and -0 
porters’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, corals, cat s-eyes, 

In ordinary Hindi meaning ‘^good”, “very good’^ 

47 Hie full name k Dorje-dsin-pa, Lo-ssaii-sod-paj you-dsixi. Tho Vajra-’dnara 

or the holder of the Thunderholt. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl : so tliat Ta£-lhiinpo overflowed with riches. 
The jmung Panehhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of IT and Tsah about 700 in number and distributed alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruction in the 
S'astras from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsafi. At the age of iifteen he .again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the two sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapuh and Gahdaii monas- 
tei’ies with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal of money for 
charitable purposes. At the age of twenty he visited Lhasa a third time 
and received ordination to tlie priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssah 
Gya-tsho, This time his great liberality in religious donations and en- 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and alms of a silver scm 
(li,s. 2-1) to each of the monks of Sera, Dapnn, Gahtlan, Fotala, Eadin 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in 1/ and 370 in Tsang, 
made Ins name famous flrr and wide. There were few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines to the sick. The twenty-Orst year of the Panchlien’s 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Tasi-lhunpo of Chahkya Uiii- 
po-chhe, the Emperor’s spiritual guide, the greatest of the Imperial 
high priests of tlie celestial Emigre, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha in 
the person of the Panehhen Einpochhe. He made innumerable kinds 
of presents among which the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse-hoof silver plates, 100 suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China satin and numberless scarves. Chahkya 
Einpochhe stayed at Tasi-lhunpo for several montiis, and received from 
the Panclihen lessons in the Sutras and Tantnas. In the year 1759 the 
Panehhen itinpochhe stuictilied the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whose ■ soul was reported to have appeared in the person of tlm cinld. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited Lhasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was uiimistakeably genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-ssah Jam[nil Gjui-tsho. After lavishing alms on the various 
monasteries lie j'eturned to Tasi-lluinpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to place the young Dalai on the throne of Potala He couiine- 
morated the occasion by giving grand dinners to the temporal and 
spiritual lords of the country. The amount of gold and silver expended 
on tiiis occasion could not’ be estimated. During the return journey 
to Tusi-ihunpo he visited Gjal-tse the monastery of which place he richly 
endowed. At Tasi-liuinpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the i^ge of twenty-eight he visited Lhasa and initiated 
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aooutation from the Emperor of China, consisting of Asakhan Knan 
Imnat the keeper of the grand seal l^ag-ivah Paljor, a Srd grade maiuhmn 
Khi-va-theleii, together with twenty other officials. They brought nni ^ le 
Jl l-’s le ter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inch thick, 
Sies broad and about 20 inches long. The following are the contents 

T^e 'emnmands of the all-powerful Hwah« (Emperor) derived of 
old from he^l, extend over all the world. The four great oceans alone 
^ +1 nf his excellent laws which are essential lor the 

weU-S and happiness of mankind. Throughout all the quartei;s in dl 
ages thelame of Hwah’s merciful and generous protection is proclaimed 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sub ime 

toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, 0 precious Panchlicn . 
St fully comprehended the teachings of that saci^d creed sittest ove 
the hlad of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, during this sojourn m the world by obsei- 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity . Ii 1 now 
thou hast' grown more and more exalted. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwah respectfully appoints thee to the 
dic^nities and offices of thy spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign, spiiitual 
ami temporal, of the great province of Tsan. For the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy holy fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all I’lbet. \ ouriisate 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in tins central dominion . 
The 4th day of the Isb winter month, in the SObh year oi. the reign of 
the Emperor Chhia-Luh« (of IsTam-kyoli or celestial protector).” 

To this the Panchhen returned a dignified reply. In the year l/ vO 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 
beggars of the country. “In the year 1771 he received an embassy from the 
Duk-desi (Deha-Raja) of Bhutan named Shdar V) winch hi ought 
him presents of some value. The Panchhen in return deputed one of his 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. ^ 

duct of the Deba Raja towards the Ghatika Raja ( Raja of Gooch Lchar) wuose 
territories hadheeu invaded hy the Bhutanese and who had himself bemi ed 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messenger to Bluitan 
urging the immediate release of the captive Raja. The Deba wrote him 
to say that he (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 

A* Chinese ■word. 

In English works on China he is called Kyon-lung^ 
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once setting the Edja at liberty* The receipt of this letter greatly delighted the 
Panchlien. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Raja had applied for 
help from the owner of Bangala (WaiTeii Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika Raja’s cause, made certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
tbe Lord of Bangala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deha and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamity, Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
intervention to this quarter, at which the Panchheii, unable to bear 
tbe miseries of a large number of afflicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of tlie Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Deba Raja 
his misconduct, to restore him his territories, and to put an end to further 
hostilities. Pleased with the mild and pacific tone of the letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once complied with the Panchhen’s requests. Thus by 
dispelling the causes of rancour and quarrel between the two powers, 
he established amity and peace, tbe direct consequence of which was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
■■ nations.” ■ 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great Bodhisattva 
at Dorj e-dan, to the sacred cavern of Gaya-gauri, to the great city of 
Prayaga, and the great river Nairanjana (now called Lilajan or Phalgu), he 
despatched to India Tufi-rampa of Doii-tse Lo-ssan tsherin,^^ and three 
Lamas together -with nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand tbe excessive heat of tbe country, perished on the way. The Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many difficulties and fears arising from, tbe 
immense distance of the journey, the burning heat of the country, the 
venomous serpents, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that infested the country at large ; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
guards to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
? blessing of their spiritual Lord,'^^ they succeeded in accomplishing their 

object. On declaring that they were the Tasi Lama’s priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Rajas of the frontier states did not molest them. On the other 
hand they received friendly assurances and warm receptions from the diifereut 
classes of people in India. Tbe Bliu^dl of Yaranasi (now called Kasi), named 

Baja of Gooch Behar. li 

Tibet. I 

Doije-dan means Yajrasana or the diamond seat of Buddha at Buddha Gaya. 

A town of considerable size near GyaUse. It is well known for being the spot • : 

where the spiritual prime minister usually takes Ms birth. 

Panclihon Binpuchiic. , 
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('hete Sing Bahadur, =“ to whom they carried the Panehhen’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers wrth passports and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel in wooden conveyances, as 

resneetable parties. The same prince, having furnished them with coin oys, 
S rS Dorje-dan in a fortnight from Yanmasl At Dor, e-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of flve>inds befoie the 
imao'e the Mahd Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to tlie Tirtlia-dharas, and 
S'ivaridhi They gave dinners to priests, beggars and other men At this 
time,’ hearing that the Mahaguru Tasi Lama’s offerings had reached Doi^ie- 
dan ’people from different quarters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

’’These spectators, full of faith, joining their palms, paid homage 
to the Supreme dispenser of mercy according to their own religious 
persuasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
Sticks to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at other important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Varanasi who, according to the Mahaguru’s commands, conducted 
relio'ious services at the Buddhist shrine of Varapasi. He showed 
much hospitality and kindness to these Gelohs57 with readiness and pleasje. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Mahaguru Tasi Lama, Chete bing 
Bahadur deputed his general Lala Kasmin Mall and two of his officers, 
Gusaukshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to Tasi-lhnnpo. Accompanying the 
Geloiis they safely arrived before His Holiness. The account of the suc- 
cessful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the^ offerings and oblations 
made to the sacred places and shrines, the hospitality of the natives ot 
India, Chete Sing Bahadur’s cordial reception of the monks and more par- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with presents and letters, trans- 
ported His Holiness w'ith joy. Chete Sing’s letter which was written ^in 
Nagaii, when translated into Tibetan, ran thus : — 

“To the most precious and exalted personage, the all-knower who 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region encom- 
passed by the heaven and earth. 

“ We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which has afforded us 
as much pleasure as could be derived from au actual meeting. The enclosuie 
consisting of satin and gold has been placed by me on the crown of my 
head as the best of blessings. In accordance with your request, I arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Gelons sent hither by you. They 
visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage, such as Dorje-dan, 
Prayaga and others. I provided them with letters of recommendation and 
passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

Olmit-sing, the Kaja of Benares. 

Palanquins. 

Buddhist priests in Tibet are called Gulon (Ski\ Bhikslui). 
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place, well received bj all men. After fulfilling tbeir mission tbej^ have re- 
turned here. The bearer of this letter Lala Kasniiii ]\lali is faithful 
minister and general. I entreat you to be kind to him as well as to his com- 
panions, Gusankshi-piiri and Sopa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust- 
worth}^ servants. Every act of kindness and benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me, I also entreatyou to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shall also send letters to yout* 
Holiness. All news about this quarter will be communicated to you by 
my minister General Kasmiri Mall and the Gelons. This letter of mine 
written in Nagari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Maha-Bodhi-Manda of Dorje-dan, an excellent watcli 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, tusks of elephant, yafiti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.’’ 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents and expres- 
sions. On the 11th of the 10th lunar month a gentleman, named Bogle 
Saheb (George Bogle), with a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal). After making presents which consisted of many curious articles 
of glass and toys, he solicited an interview with His Holiness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served, His Holiness and Bogle Saheb conversed together 
on different topics in the Hagari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the same month, Bogle Saheb’s party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and received many presents. The Panchhen often entered into long dis- 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness’s kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled thaii 
of a spiritual guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An 
account of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be found elsewhere. On the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a residence of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Saheb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinue, after 
attending a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak- 
ing the usual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and other 
things, and furnished with the Panchhen’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
of Bangala, they rode off. A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, General Ka^inui Mali, with two of his assistants loading them 
with presents, and furnishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prince of 
Yaranasi in the Aryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He also distributed alms to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of forty-two, in the 1st lunar 
month of the year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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Ohiua. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the emperor ^ eon inuu 
“Most precious Panchhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour me with a visit. 

I Ion- to see thy face.” The Panchhen in reply wrote thus, “ I too long to 

oratifvmyselfby the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty, 

Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the receipt of this the 
Emperor in the com-se of a few mouths sent three letter one_ after^anothor, 
thanking His Holiness for the promised visit. On the 17th of the Gtli lunar 
month, on a Friday, at noon. His Holiness left Tasi-llinupo for Pekin, little 
thinking that be would never return to his own coiiiitry. At Ytui pa^cheii 
great preparations were made for his reception. Here the Dalai Laniaj^the 
king of Tibet Thi-chhen Erteni Noman Khan, the Uyo Ampan, the ^ tour 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to welcome His Holiness and pay him fareirell 
honours. They all approached him with their parting offerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestments, ponies, mules, 
yaks, 30,63 and countless other things. The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of 8 days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place 

called Tasi-than. ^ . 

Tie met^® with his messengers on their way hack from Pekin at Lthun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Ohha-dan-La in the Kham countiy* Heie 
he made a halt of three days which he occupied in conversation with the 
messengers. The emperor, in making inquiries, is said to have observed 
How is the health of Panchhen Erteni ? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gaining accomplishments ? 
Bequest him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a great temple, like that of Potala, will have been erected 
here in China. This year, also, I have raised a monastery like that of Tasi 
ihunpo for him. 

‘^My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panchhen Ereteni s 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with tliat thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang and the 
chief ministers of state to escort him hither. My heart will overilow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with mo. The very sight 
of his thrice-sacred face will increase my moral merits ten thousand- 
fold/^ 

So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be presented to the 
Panchhen as a token of his deep respect for him. When the letter wibl) the 
enclosures and the portrait were laid before the Panchhen, he was triins* 


A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 

28th of the 7th lunar months 41 days after starting irom Tusidhinpo. 
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ported with joj. He paid great reverence to the portrait, keeping it always 
before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Here he 

stayed till the lOth of the 3rd lunar month, residing in the new palace 
erected by the emperor of China at a cost of Es. 2,50,000. Here in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the monasteries, whom 
he entertained with food, besides distributing alms of one to each 
monk. From the date of his starting from Ta4i-lhunpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor’s 
arrangements for his comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete. Each halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, lOD 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stufEed seats and 
cushions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. X daily allowanee of 
Es. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial exchequer to meet the daily ex- 
penses of the Panchhen’s party. At each station there waited a chamberlain, 
a master cook, a Don-S'er,<^^ a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopon or master of the ceremonies, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The PanchhenEinpochhe’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 300 soldiers or guards, SOO servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian Acharyas®^ Mongols, Chinese and Tibetan deputa- 
tions, consisting of Le-hu Ampan, a few officers of the Ampan’s staff, Eerteni 
ETomankhan, Ta-lama^^ and many other officers of State. A large convoy of 
provisions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat, and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few fish some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. The latter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were scrupulously avoided by the Panchhen and his party.^-^- All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 106 Mongol principalities, and the gover- 
xiors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive benedictions from his hand. Even on the way he gave 
the vows of monkhood to three lakhs of novices. By these kind and 
generous acts he won the affection of all people. He started from 
Kubum on the 10th of the 3rd month, and reached Silhi fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokh^ where a deputa- 
tion from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-|)hu, 

60 Ymgarly pronounced Kumbtim. The birthjolace of Tsoiikhapa. 

Tho receiver of guests. 

® Pandits or Buddhists, 

High rank Lamas are called Ta-lamas by tho Chinese. 

At Tasi-lhunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although the rivers teem 
with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsan kill or eat them. 
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high Lama, Serab dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him the following reception presents; a yellow sedan chair with 
golden spire, a pair of yellow and red umbrelk^^ pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and^ nu« 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika/*'^ 
where the Imperial high priest Chafiky a Einpochhe, accompanied by the 
Emperor’s 0th son, also arrived to receive him. The meeting was a,n event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents? 
the high priest presented the Panebhen with the Emperor’s letter written 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by ,a Lama crown studded with pearls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s stable, a Yafi-te {jiule) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of dresses. 

From here be started oS in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles, 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &e., and travelling slowly on he 
arrived on the shore of Dolonor^® where he halted for 8 days. Heie 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction froin his 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chanlp^'a 
Einpochhe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 monasteries, 
he distributed alms to the mendicants. Proceeding on by slow maxxbes, 
on the 22nd of the 7th month, he arrived at Ye-hor.®^ Here he was met 
by the chief m'misterB of state, ordered to be in attendance for his Koli- 
ness’s reception. Pai*ty after party of the nobles and chiefs ^ of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice pros- 
trated themselves before His Holiness. After the usual presentation of a 
hMiag they received benediction from his hands. The procession of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a bill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the place. The 
green mountains and valleys, according^ as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the nafcuial obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so many piles of chborten, and the fine verdure, with rows 
of juniper and birch, round numerous gardens, ravished his eyes. On all 
sides, there were bowers and orchards bearing varieties of fiowers and fruits. 
The green corn-harvest that filled the country, the endless springs, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 

Called in Tibetan Ta^i-Chbog-pbel, 

Lake Bolonor or seven lakes. 

Yisited by Col Prijevalsky who cailes it Jehole or Yehole. The Chinese call 
it Ye-hor and the Tibetans call it Tshe-joie. 

Khatag means a presentation Scarf. 
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refreshed him who was so long tired bj contiiinal marches in ^ endless 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotonj of his Journey. The Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerons shrines, appeared like a celestial man sioii. 
The most remarkable of all the buildings at Ye-hor were the two monas- 
teries called Potala and Tasi-Ihunpo, newly erected after their prototypes 
of If and Tsah. Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to the back of this sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chankya Rinpochhe and many 
high officials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a-phu-guii, to conduct 
His Holiness before the Emperor’s presence. Eirst they presented him with 
the Emperor’s and with tea. He was then conducted, carried on a 

State sedan, towards the palace gate, the left and right sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst tbe solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend- 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the reception-room to w^elcome 
His Holiness. As soon as he saw the Emperor’s face, the Panehhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the auspicious Midtag ^ softly touched his hands and 
said — “Welcome, Lama I Is your Holiness’s health all right? On 
account of the length and tediousness of the Journey, I belieTe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigued ?” By your Imperial Majesty’s 
mercy and kindness,” replied the Panehhen, “ no fatigue or weariness could 
do me harm.” After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top of a spacious 
throne where, seated confronting each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived here at a very 
happy and auspicious time. To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” After a few minutes’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both re- 
freshed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from Ids own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value, — each pearl as large as an apricot — and put it on the 
Lama’s neck. He also presented His Holiness wdth a yellow satin hat, 
the top of which was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they went to the new monastery of Tasi-lhunpo 
where a grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, the Panchhen’s presents were laid before the emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold 1000 saddle 

ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense sticks, European 

A gold mu is equivalent to 60 Bupees, 

. . Galled in China joss-sticks. 
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,th, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
presents to the Emperor were halt as 
he Panohhen Einpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
3 presents, each half as much as the ahove. 
eting, had made the following presmits : Man- 

excellent embroidered pictures of the three 

adia, Samhara Chakra, and Bhairava Chakra, 
.ted China caps, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
r-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
•pet studded with turquoise; many articles ot 
, 500 gold s«»,50 of the very best satin, robes, 

? 9 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, 1000 

0 skins of the finest fur. ' The Jasag Lama and 
presents. The next day the emperor went to 

ten’s residence at Ye-hor Tasilhunpo.^ Prom 
TO days they met each other twice or thrice daily 
ics, each time exchanging presents. Prom the 
their time in witnessing magical and illusive 

ierful sights, horse-raeiug, dances, operas and 

ddenee at Ye-hor the Panohhen did not forget 
aitiated many thousands ot monks, made otter- 
viharas, and distributed alms to the congre- 

1 acts of piety and virtue raised hun high in 
e day, the Emperor presented him with a seal ot 

colden tablets. In his conversation the 
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“ 0 Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Manjn-ghosha Thou who art 
like the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
jarmament, espeeia% of China, Tibet and Tart ary (Ho r), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such a petty Lama as my humble self. Where- 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong your Imperial Majesty’s life and happiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than the expressions of our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiri- 
tual matters.” On the 28th of the 8th lunar month they bid good»b3'e to 
Ycbor. On the 1st of the 9th month tlie Panchhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial ' palace of Pekin where he took up his residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit at the palace of Kema park. On the ICth 
he was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent three days. This 
time both be and the Emperor conversed in private, for 6 hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of Pekin, sent offerings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him 
with several dinners and theatricals, and at times he heard his sermons. 
Even at Pekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest- 
hood to several thousand monks. 

On the flight of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
in bis nose. In the morning he communicated his ailment to bis servants. 
Next morning Sopon Chhenpo asked him how he felt during the night. 
Nothing very serious, replied the Lama. On the night of the 26th he did 
not take any food and said that he ailed very much. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these symptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once communicated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chahkya Kinpochhe and some of the Emperor’s physicians, came to feel 
his pulse. They declared, that except some disorders and bodily agita- 
tions, they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 
his life. On the 27th his Holiness performed the service of Mahakala for 
the Emperor’s benelit. Hearing of the illness of Ins Holiness from the 
Chahkya Einpoehhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest. 
The Panchhen himself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do him good. After a few days’ rest, he seemed to recover. During 
this time he performed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, 
and ransoming 8,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him wdtli two of his 
chief physicians who administered , medicines to him. After this, Iiis 
sprightliness to some extent increased, and his cheerfuluess revived. 

7-^ The Emperor of China is the incarnation of Manju Shi or Manju G-hosha* the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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in the company of Chahkye ]linpochhe_ and 
He was always merry whe eve were no traces of indisposition, 

tl,e Emperor’s fifth son ,,pearaiice had nndergone 

but it was when they saw that he could 

some change, and his lien ‘ ]jeart. Once, Sopon Chhenpo, 

^wi::; tp\i: i: ei:;S resemhimg sman-p. on his arms. 

He at once showed it to iuimediately sent his best physi- 

Being p,,J„i„<vthe pulse, they found nothing 

cians to attend his ° ^3 other than that of small- 

ominous, but could no mis g t. He soon succumbed. 

pox. They gave him some m dicnies, but to ^ 

On the 1st of the 11 th nion b he Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 

ui Ltha”!!,™, P.n»m Sj-aing P™- 

happened to be absen , words were ad- 

Eagirs face, bis Hoh . j In the afternoon, sitting up 

dressed to Purnagir m ^5^ la^o ^ ^ away from this 

in a -o-degged posture I; e » ,,.g,tuess. 

world. A few f this portentous interval there 

contracted to the size o J melancholy event 

appeared many auspicious omens and ^ ^ Emperor *over whelmed 

.1. .U.le .t Pen. »to SOPOP 

will »r™.. d.a «ot “tf EhJi lb. isf rt. 

Chhenpo, Jasag Lama, Chan 1 ^ offerings to it 

for 100 days. ® ^ and the destitute for the benefit of the 

immense alms to the mnnasteries and religious establish- 

ChbrAidoTSet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
oHhl deeply ^Jd^ra co4 ofi^OOOESen’r 7,000 

Emperor constracted a chhorten o goU at^a^cost ot^^^ 

It fcltl'^ytar heTent^r^Ws^mass tomb to Tasi-Umnpo, engaging 

“ y:s.; aanky«^^^ “rTerelSrrht 

the J® “ lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men of 

remains of this d^ lam ^ „rancpements for the reception of the remains 

weretmalto what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals accompanie 
rirainsto Tasi^^^^ Immense orerings wera made to the eofiin 
In the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama all the Lamas oi V a 
Tsan came to make obeisance to their late beloved spinkia gun 
= jAveism whose remains reached Ta&-lhunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
200 000 silver sa4 were expended in alms to the poor, and all the 
nresents, made by the Emperor, together with those obtained from 
otlier sources, of the estimated value of 4,16,665 saa were spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flao-s on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dharma-hetu, 
&e. lliis was the greatest and noblest and perhaps the wisest of _ the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt realm oi Tibet. 
Equally ivise and noble was his friend the great Ohlnnlun, the Emperor 
of tlie celestials. 


Mmes of the imforUnt 
from Tasi 






sc 
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Stages of Taki Faldan Ye&e Tama's Joimieg 
■IJiunpo to TeMn. 1779 A. D. 

Tibet. 

1. Tali-soh (a village). 

2. Doije-po (a village). 

3. Lug-doh-shika (a large village). 

4. Tsah-tsan-naga (a small lake). 

5. Shoh-shon-ddn-kar-^an (an insignificant vil- 

lage). 

6. Lba-bu-kar-teg. 

Ta-bab-sum-do (the junction of three roads). 

8. Dsom-than (xilain). 

9. Lhd than-kon (pasture plain). 

10. Ma-kyansum-do. 

11. Yan-tufi-sam pa (bridge). 

12. S'og-bu-lam-nag. 

13. S'og-bu-pa-lha. 

14. Yan-pa-Ohan, taS thon-mon. (Biver Yan-pa- 

ehan with a bridge.) 

15. Na-thu-mo, (one day’s journey west of' Lhasa). 
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Sha-bug. 

Bas.tshan-llia-cbliui»kha (river) 
Kur-karmai-do. 

Ne-u-tbaii. 

Baaa-tod-tasi-than (a large village). 
Cbborten-gja-pa (there is a Chliorten near it). 
Bab-roh (a small village). 

Na-tan-mo. 

Wyng-chhii-klia (river). 

SVpiir-thii (swampy place). 

Chim-kar-mo (river). 

Nak*chhu-mani (a long Mendaii near the vil- 
lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 
and Kham). 

Kham. 


. Nak«ehhupar-bu (a large town with a garri- 
soned fort and a monastery), 

^ Tha-tshah4a-deb. 

Chhu-nak-gan (steppe). 

. Cbyo-pho-de-rog (steppe). 

. S'ag-thil (steppe). 

. Tag-kar«mo (ste 2 )pe). 

. S'ug-lai-sam (a high mountain), 

. Lhiin-drig-biig (steppe), 
u Bah-la (a high mountain). 

■. Tsha-chhii-kha (a hot spring). 

. Bal-va-M-yul (stej^pes). 

^ A'ka-dam-ehhd (an extensive swamp). 

A mountain of low altitude. 
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.40.. 

Tag-har-chh-ah-va (a rocky hill). 


41. 

Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peak). 


42. 

To-lonpa-thar (a cluster of seven mountains). 

icsS'W 

43. 

Kyah-chhui-imb (river). 


44. 

Afe-dothah (a plain filled with flints). 


45, 

San-khiipun-gyisar No-kyitlian. 

S'a=:’ 

46. 

Tun-di%da (steppe). 

^ .',■ -y- 

47. 

Tun-t hog (steppe). 

3i'W’36’ 

48. 

IsTa-mo-ehhe (steppe). 

'■ -<5 ■ 

49. 

Hor-chhendtil-go (steppe). 

R’icwsr^ 

50. 

Tha-tshansum-do (steppe) . 

al*S’ 

51. 

Di-chlni (a great river larger than the Tsahpo 



near Tasi-lliunpo.) 


52. 

I)i-go-lailho-*sam. 

®Q|’^’<5ia'gs;’fil®3r’ 

53. 

Bi-goi-laichyan-sam. 


54. 

Bi-chhuilho-dani. 


55. 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 


56, 

Lab-tse-kar-chhun (oho). 


57. 

Chhu»mar-bha (river). 


58. 

Tak-go-la-teii (a high mountain). 

-si 

59. 

Sau-sfim-do (ste|)pe). 

. :■ '-li : ■ 

60. 

Lan-ma-lun (steppe). 

2rw3i’^'j;a’<5r^w 

61. 

Pa-yam ha-raila-sam (a high mountain). 

q'YE^SlQj'ai^V'aiJfiSf’ 

62. 

La-tehgal-na-sam (on the back of this moun- 



tain). 

63. 

La»matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 



Skull). 

^ A higli moiintaixi. 


® North face. ^ South bankof Bi-ohu. 
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64. Zema*than (thorn j plain). 

65. KIm-khu-A'ma (steppe). 

66. Tshokj^a-rih (a lake about 5 miles in length 

and a mile in breadth). 

67. Ma«chja (steppe), 

68. Tsho-soma (small lake). 

69. Bo-hase-be*sii (steppe). 

70. The-men-khti-tsu (steppe). 

71. Pam-kar (steppe). 


72. Ma-cbheiibom-raikah-ri-thoh (snow nioun- 


mc: 

wXw&'lw 


tains). 

76. Tiirinur gji-lhoharase (lake). 

74. Arig-cbhu-tsben (a hot spring). 




Upper Mongolia, Khokhonur. 


75. S'o-ro-Ia (low mountain range), 

76. Pr-ge*ta-tshaB (a camp monasteiy), 

77. Clihd*migm6“loh (streamlet). 

78. S'a-la-thu (nomad village), 

79. Alonbii-lag (contains many fountains), 

W 80. Ta-tshanfca^i-gadanijal-jor-lin (monasterj lo- 

QIX. cated in stone building). 

a |j; 81 . Ha-fcho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 

82. Tsho-Non-po (lake Khokhonux*), 

83. Kdix-khu-re (nomad village), 

84. Ho-jor-tho-Io-keh (two peaks). 

85. Kbu-khdlo-keh (a hill). 

80. Tsha-ganthodo-keh (a hill). 

^ A very high and snowy mountain. 


e> 


wl 

S'i'S'ir 
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Ni-Dai-La (the mountains o± Sun and Moon). 
Toii-khorgon-pa (monastery presided over by 
a Khutug-tu and containing 300 monks). 


Hal-]in-ta-pa. 

Ton-kiiorkhar (a fort and a town). 
Go-kyakhar (a fort and small town). 
Te-marthah (a fertile 2 >lain). 

Ku-buin or vulgarly Klim ■‘bum (a large town) 




Chiita. 


94. Silih (fortress and town containing 300,000 

men). 

95. Shi-yah Phah-yi (a Chinese town). 

96. Phin-tuh-yi (a town). 

97. Kau-ten-tsi (a small town). 

98. Ken-|n (khar or fort and town with a popu- 

lation of 30,000). 

99. La-jm-chhih (a small town with about 10,000) . 

100. Pih-ku-san (small town). 

101. Ho khyo-ii yi (town). 

102. S'o-lah-tsi (small town). 

103. Thoh-cho-yi (small town). 

104. Toh-lah (khar or foi’t and large town contain- 

ing 60,000 men). 

105. Phih-clihih-phu (a village). 


^ A mountam of moderate elevation, 
^ A low monntain. 

® Birth-place of Tsohkhapa, 




plil 
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L Ssiin-san (a town containing 20,000), 

. Kliwafi-ko (village). 

. Sa-yan-jafi (military outpost). 

Tuii-tsi (a village). 

Yin-phin-sliu (a village). 

Alaksha, Loweh MoisGolia, m the seitse 

THAT THE MoiS^GOLIAi:? PLATEAUX SLOPE 
DOWJSr TOWAEBS THE HOETH. 

Me-kbe-td-lon (nomad town), 
A-le-sii-i-hu-tag (sandbanks and loam piles). 
Ye khe tlmn-keh (small nomad village). 
Hii“lan or Khu-lan (nomad village). 

Ho-yor Hu-tag (there are two wells here). 

Au Ion Hu tag (contains many wells). 
Thu-Myur Hala-ka (small nomad village). 
Pin-cbhih-phu (a small Chinese fort). 

Sih'sa (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 

Mogul Prince son-in-law of the Emperor, 
contains 50,000 men, 

Ma-chlni (river Hoangho). 

Khih-ehhih-ko-wu (small nomad village). 
Tha-pun-au-po (contains 5 “obos”). 
Ooh-khuUsbig (nomad village). 

Tbo-tbd-le (pasture land). 

Tborso4bu-’Am (small nomad village). 

Sd-|i (pasture land). 

On-lontbodo-ka (a billy place). 

Parotbo-Io-ka (contains many billocks). 

Mi-lan (a pasture land). 

Ha-rakopi (a small desert-like plain). 


rFTi'W 

-a 
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132. 

133. 


srTj^-g'QTai' 134. 

tK'YW 135. 

*-ai^'<vF'z;jr'/q. I30. 


<|si' 137. 

138, 
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141. 

142. 

-<5 "Hi O 

ZTfSi’i’V’lc 143. 

144. 

145 . 
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146. 

IJ'X*' 147. 

Tfx: 148. 

a,. ■ 

149. 

150. 
LSI. 

Z4'!T’»^' 152. 

153. 

154. 

S'fs^^S' 165. 


156 . 


Ool-chithu-sli-mi (a monastery). 
Clilia-ganili-keli (a pasture Iiili). 
Chha-ganclihil-io-thu (a plain filled with 
white stones). 

Mo-tonpudag (a fountain with trees), 
Por-sii*Ha (a desertdike plain). 
Chha-ganso-por-ka (a chorten built u£ white 
stone). 

Mur-ga-tshug (a mountain of low altitude). 
Cher-keh-i-gol (river). 

Pa-ga-na-riii Er-ge (a large landslip), 
Ho-thon-gol (a large river). 

Ha-tan -Ho-sliu (a rock 3 r hill). 

J e-kehsu-thu-sii-me (monastery), 

Tan-gyediii (monastery, 100 monks). ~ 
Thub-tan ge-phel-lin (monastery, 200 monks). 
Tasi Mi-gyur-liii (monastery, 150 monks), 
Mii-tai~to-kon (a tent monastery). 

Pa-ri-chhi (a nomad town). 

Ta-ra (a nomad town). 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 

Wafi-pai-san (a high mountain). 
Pa-ga-pi-ehhai-ehhi (pasture-land). 

Pelo-ha (pastux'e-land). 

Tho-ga-inod (a nomad town). 
Ge-gan-ni-pee-siii (a large monastery), 
Khu-khe-ho-tlui (a large fortress, 80,000 sol- 
diers and' a population of 60,000). 
Khar-^^on-po, 
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\ Cbha-gan .(a white stone chorten and small 
monastery). 

. So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 

Mai-tri (a small nioiia.sterj). 

, Cbha-gankbu-klni-re (inhabited village with 
a few nomads). 

Tsa-liapo-lag (contains a fountain). 

Piim-pa-thu (pasture-land). 

0-su-thd (pasture-land). 

Tai-kai (gon- 2 )a monastery) (monastery, 200 
monks). 

Tel-der-piWag (contains a well). 

Pa-yon-bii-Iag (contains a well). 

Thal-bii-lag (contains a well in the middle of 
the jdain). 

Jdn-na-rm 0-sun (contains a streamlet). 

Chha-ganer-ge (a landslip), (^j is sometimes 
pronounced as ye and at others as hek). 

Ta-lanthli-rii (filled with a kind of shrub 
from which Chinese paper is made). 

Kun-joi-gom (nomad village). 

Ha ya-tu-wai-suma (a large monastery eon- 
taining 500 monks), 

Jib-ha-lan-tbii (a range of bills), 
Er-teni-tog-shin-O-pa (contains “obo”). 

Paga-hwa-ohar (contains a mine of soda). 

Khii-khti-dere.su (covered with long grass). 

Tagi nomad town), 

Thoh-Jug (a nomad town). 
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ISTar-tM-sii-me (a small monastery). 



180. 

Gun-l!^vura (a small lake). 

^Qj-’^'gV 


181. 

Sil-ge-khu (a nomal callage) . 



. 182. 

Sban-tui"gol (a small river). 

*E13i'g-Qjiq- 


188. 

Chha-gan-lag (contains a well). 

3r^'-ZTS3i‘ 1 


184. 

Tsho-diin (contains a large Lamasary with 

or ^ 

1 

. 


SjOOO monks, a place of commerce ivith 


185. 

20,000 people). 

To-lon-iior (Dolonor). 

. .' ' ■ ".■'O' 


186. 

A’la-tban-tu-slii (a nomad town). 



187. 

Po-i’a-un-der (contains pasture hills). 

'-O': ■■■:': 


188'. 

Cbog-to (a valley with pastures). 



189. 

Yai-sti (a small stream). 

c< 

3iQI‘«3i’ 


190. 

Kol-ehhm (a nomad village). 



191, 

Sai-ban-ta-pa (a high mountain which cannot be 



192. 

crossed in one day, — a shelter for robbers). 
Sai-lian-O-pa (contains an obo’’). 



193. 

Chha-gan-ho-rd (boulder-plains and undu- 



194. 

lated valleys). 

Sau-ta-pa (a low hill). 

Oi '"C^ ■ 

; aQ.‘F‘: , 


195. 

Thai“Ji (low hill). [mountains). 


196. 

Kei'-chlii-lan-ama (a saddle between two 

■0>.; :,':''0; ,'" 


197. 

Kur-giin-hara (a rocky valley). 



198. 

Mu-ran ta-pa (a li igh inoun tain ) . 



199. 

Theine-ha-ta (contains a huge rock). 

^a'2q*3V^‘ 

-o 


200. 

Lei«pa-siimi (contains a small monastery). 



■ Ohina.^;. 

«q-Si-i5:| gj;* 


201. 

Ko-ko-ge-ther (Chinese town). 



202, 

Shih-kun. (contains a Mogul and Chinese 


population). 

:;«74 



Ye-hor (pho-dan or 
Waii-su-tlien (a lai 
Kwan-jin-lm (a Cl 
Hara-liotho (eontai 
HM-si-lin (a lar^e 
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VL--LIPE AND LEGEND OP TSOl^ KPIAPA (LO-SSA^-TAGPA), 
THE GEEAT BUDDHIST EEFOPaiEE OP TIBET. 

Tso'ii'khapa was born in 1378, A. Dd in the town o£ Tsofi klia 
(or Oiiioii valley") in Amdo in Eastern Tibet. His father’s name was 
Lubum-ge, and that of bis mother Sbin-ssali-a-cbbo. The house in 
wdiicli be was born was overhung bj a saiidal-wood tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on eveiw one of wliieli 
was visible tlie natural!}’' grown picture of Tathagata S ebge-fia-vo (Simba 
dbvani). There having spontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
w'onderful tree the mantras sacred to Manjusri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, viz,^ men, suras and asuras, the men of the place 
erected a eliaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called the monastery of Kubuni Charaba- 
lih. It is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
are even at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. 

When three years old, Tsoh-khapa received the initiatory 

sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Eolpai-dorje, who gave him 
the name Kun-gali-nihpo, At the age of seven the young novice is said 
to have been miraculously visited by Vajrapani and the Indian saint Dipaii- 
kara Sri-jiaaoa (called Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands he received benedic- 
tion. Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub Binchhen who changed his name to Lo-ssaA- 
tagpa or Sumatildrti in Sanskrit. Prom the same Lama he received 
instruction in the Sutras and Tantras. Plis study-room is said to have 
been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the age of sixteen he visited Tibet ^n’oper, where in the principal monas- 
teries of 1/ and Tsaii, siteh as Dewa-chan &e, he studied the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama Wumapa, Je»tsun 
Ben -dab- va, the hermit of Lho-brag named Lakji-dorje, Tad-senge 
&c. At the age of twenty he took the monastic vows from TshuLthim 
Einchhen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. He was able 
to recite at a time about 553 slohas of the Dulva without a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and othei's of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. Pie now accpiired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also projfitiated the divine mother 
Tara called Dolma in Tibet, Dngkar-samaja Giihja, Sambai-a, Bhairava 
and others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Nagaijuna, 
SPi Saraha and the all-knowing Buton, besides many other Indian and 

^ On tko lOtk lunar month of the year, bearing the name ‘ fire-bird/ of the 6t3i 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibataii Buddhists miraculouslj Yisiiecl liim at the time of his studying 

tlieir nietaplivsieal works. Of all these divine visitors Manjusii, the pd 
of iearniii"- and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he aciiuired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kahehan or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amoiiirst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the sis-armed Bodbisattva 
fViiirapaiii). Pehar Gyalpo, Vaisramana, the lord of death called Tain-ehhen 
S'iii'iese and otlier guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him ™interniptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 

moral discipline and purity among the clergy. _ 

Even from his boyhood Tson khapa used daily to commit sixteen 
pa>^es of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the tliirty- 
sixtli year of his age, when he mastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans- 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the mstras, the greater and smaller Tehiole.s of 
law the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretie.al and Buddhist schools. By these 
accomplishments he became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he devoted himself to writing ^ various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms, Lam-rim, Slag-rim, Tantras, Viiiaya, 
Paramitas and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tantrik work 
called Samhara-mula tantra, the god Samhara is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and remarked— “ Tson khapa ! even in India such 
excellent eoramentaries and synopses as yours were never made.” At the 
time of his commenting on the “ Kalacliafcra,” its reputed author, the 
celebrated Chandra Kivti, Emperor of S'ainbhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Yeslie-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
■miraculously transported him to S'ambhala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of tlnrtj-se?en he bethought liimself of paying a visit to 
India and invoked Manju-sri to advise him on the matter. Manju-sri 
personally appeared before him and saidj If by remaining in Tibet, through 
the medium of yoga, you invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which can as well 
he attained by residence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. I therefore 
exhort you to follow Nagarjana and Chandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atii-i in meditative science, and Upali in ritual and religious observances. 
0 saintly Tsonkhapa 1 let your school be diffused over the whole of Jambii- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching T' On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained sumddh% after which he saw several of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of learning came in visible form to pay their 
; respects. , ■■''■■' 
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He acquired great x>i’oficieucy in argumentative pliilosoplij aud vya- 
karana. Once, in tlie course o£ twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
ot* Sdtras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravelled the intricacies of 
those books. His acquirements in the Alaiikara Yidya (rhetoric) and 
in ITpadesa were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining three 
volumes of such works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of eioeution. 
In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a crowded assembly con- 
sisting of several thousand men, he could make himself heard to tlie 
£ati>sfaction of all. His delivery is said to have been uniform and engaging, 
being without variation in the pitch of his voice. Being free from any 
kind of disease either of mind or body, he preached with untiring zeal in the 
daytime and during the night time. He used to sit in ijoga in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodbisattvas. Such rare taleiits and assifluity” 
•remarks a Tibetan author^ “have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of ancieni} or modern times.” The works composed by 
Tsofikhapa are replete with sense and profound reasoning, Exeellmice 
of style, perspicuity and conciseness are their never-failing attribute.s. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as einbellish his extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from erroi's and blunders of any kind. Arrange- 
ment and judicious order are no unimportant characteristics of his writ in^^s. 
TIis works are faultless in the qualities called anga, gralgunga and 
in consequence of which they are easy and intelligible to the general 
reader. In Grammar and Dialectics his reputation stcinds unrivalled 
in High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned philosopimrs 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dharina Einchhen and Ge-leg- 
pal-ssang were Ibrced to acknowledge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits of the 2^rasanga mddligamika school with the celebrated Tag-tshang- 
Lochbava and Sherab Rln-chhen whom he vanquislied by his powerful 
logic and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his praise. From 
that date liis fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 
savants was bumbled when they came in cont-.mt with him,-- and tliey 
prostjated themselves before him in reverence and awe, Tliese wore 
the causes which led to the wide diffusion of his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Buddhism, though wddely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated 
through having assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and especially 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter of its corrupt doctxines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. Thei*e were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from women and wine. It ’was Tsonkhapa who preached strict 

2 ^Gyal ^Tan #;?Khanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
Toluminoiis life of Tsoh-khapa. 
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observance of tbe lawsof tlieDuiva (vinaja or moral discipline), and by thus 
conibriiiing’ to the precepts of Buddha, be revived the pui’e.'?.t kind of 
Buddhism. Tsohkbapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reformed scdiooi was to be found the essence of the Sutras, Tantras aud 
I)h;iranis of tbe Mabayana and Hinayana schools. One who is well versed 
practically in tbe Yinaja teaching of the Hinayana school, and who 
acijuires Uie Mahajina or Bodbisattva dharaiii, can become a good 
Oeliigpa. 

After S'akya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as Tson- 
kbapa. Even in the Arya-desa, no such refined school as thbt of Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsonkhapa is called the second Buddiia, 
a title which Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

^At the age of fifty4bree, in tbe year 1429 A. D., be founded the great 
prayer assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the" Monlam Ohhenpo of Lhasa. It w^as held annually, and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsonkhapa on that occasion adorned the 
bead of tbe image of Jovo (lord) S'akya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold srai 
(or 80,000 Hs), and prayed that the sacred religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. Immense offerings were 
nrade. A hundred thousand edibles were placed in heaps to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caldrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the whole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frauk- 
iiieense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and fiowers were offered in great profusion. 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all the gods and demi- 
gods, Nagus and yakshas that were Llendly to Buddhism, together with 
tbe four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the great Pehar at their head. 
All these, disguised in human .shape, took part in the proceedings. Tsofi 
kbapa observed similar ceremonies in subsecpaeiit years. In the same j’-ear, 
tbe great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahclan. In the course 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharina with unprecedented 
zeal. 

In the sixty-third year of Ins age, knowing that his end was diaiwing 
nigh, he entrusted his principal disciples Gyai-ehhab-je, Klia-dub Chho-je, 
Je-ku'ab-senge* Jam-vjafi Chho-je, and Chyam-ehhen-cliho-je, with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-eiihen-4inje-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him “O thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kan -chan (Himavafc), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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remains, uiiextinct, be defended by thee ! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands ; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure the religion!' The statue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn guardian of Gahdan inspires terror in the minds of sinners who, 
even to the present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsah was arrested. On the 
25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, Tsohkhapa’s person 
having been contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasion innumerable Suras, Asuras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
fiowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in. a pious dance for full 
seven days* On tlie morning of the seventh day, when by the act of 
his will he was lost in yoga^ his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sambhogakaya of Buddhahood. Tlience forward Tsohkhapa, 
under the name of Jampal S’iiipo, sits by the side of Maitreja the 
Eegent of Tushita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dharanis,^ were preserved in a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. 

The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha’s prediction 
respecting Tsonkhapa : — In ancient times, when Bhagavan S'akya lived, 
a Brahman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary* 
Bhagavan, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, “ Oh Brahman boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, thou shalt be. 
the president of the Dharma." The same conch shell was then concealed in 
the hill called Brogri, in Tibet, It is now to be found in the Dapaii 
monastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 

® The • mystical writings, called Dharanis, were brought from India during* the 
Sakya hierarchy in the 10th and 1 1th century A. B. The inscriptions were prepared in 
Tibet. ' 
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TIL— RISE AND PEOGEESS GP BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOE). 

Tibetan Text. 

Book ofBul-tlnh S'elkp Mehay 

^S] tSf ^c; ]■ Sf 

NW J^Q'^QI ’ *'5E; ' WC; ' !.[ • a> ’ ivi;«v ' iN’S’i36N'afil ’/si!V5J’^j;’3q'!^r;’ j 

Qy<3i'Ei^5f.q,^l 

q-iq^I'ltl ^N’SN'Q^^’^^V'zlVx-y-lc' 

fC; - 

«v^«-5-,.s^, 

* See tol. 1, p. 187 , note 1. 
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Teahslatios’. 


Toe three wheels of the Biidclhist '' doctrine . spreaxl o warious „ 
'erjiTiitries, large and small,, such as Kashmir, Mepal, Persia, Champaka, ,Kii. 
kiiicla, Sermig, Gyugma, Eamma, Siam, S'ingala, Prijanku, Taininia, 
Chandra dvipa, Makha,. Kasa, Gji-Jaii, Sliah-Slum, Briisha, Haslio., 
Siircpa, Sahor Mihug or Burmah, Jah-yiil, Yiigur, Thogar, Org'ya!i, 
Donipa, Lodpa, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &e. Tarioiis accounts are given oi: the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in converting all 
living beings universally and partially, aceoi’ding as Kurma permilted. lii 
those countries many heretical doctrines also existed, wlneli will not all bo 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia), . . 

’llicre is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in Hor by any 
Pandits or saints from India. The first light of Buddhism came from 
'Tibet— and that from the Sakyapa school. Chhingis Khan who turned 
the wlieel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
sulqugating Slari-kor-suin, U' and Tsah, Lho, Kbam and Gah, he 
sent an eiivoy to Tsah, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gali- 
Mihpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him his spiiitual guide, 
and subsequently invited him to visit ITor. He obtained from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Ohaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-clihog or the Su|)reme 
Being. Biiring this time some Mongols also took tlie vows of Upasa,ka 
cVc., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in ihQ Jlre-lutre 
\ oar of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if Buddha’s Mirvaiia 
v*.oj-£5 calculated from the year of the same name ; but if it be calculated from 
the jmar, the introduction of Buddhism in Hor must be placed 

iii B. E. From the JireJmre year to the iron-dragon year of the 

llnh e\cle uOo years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and Gutan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introduced into 
lior. Gutan whose capital was in Laii-dn, liearing the fame of Sakya Panclita, 
sent an eiivoy to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Hor. 

Sakya Pandita had been previously told by his tutor Sonam-tso-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by^ a border 
race who wore hats like falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy 
being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 
pnied by his nephew Phag-pa and Chhyagna he set out for Hor and met 
the king in the je^ff^resJwep of the 4th cycle (tliis date corresponds with 
A. D. 1248). The king was laid up with a disease called mdag (leprosy), 
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of wliicli Sakya Pandita cured him by the mystical invocation of the 
S’hnhindda dlidmnu The kii^g and his ministers heard from him the 
mj'sticai worship of Gye-va-dorje. 

lie secured to himself their sincere faith by performing various miracles. 
Prior to this period the Mongolians possessed no written language. Sakya 
PaiKlita became desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) a piece of hicie with a 
p>iec8 of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. He shaped the Mongolian 
characters after the teeth of that implement. By arranging the letters;, 
divided in masculine and feniiiiine ebaractersp^' with hard or , tight j loose or 
slack, and weak or soft' powers he invented the system of writing of the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corresponding' with, A. D. 1252) both Sakya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former were deposited in the 
Chliorten of Dulpai-de outside the fortress of Lah-|u. Siibsecpiently iii the 
reign oi’Miiiikhe, Karma Bakshi and others from Tibet visited Mor. Muh« 
klie’s younger brother named Khtiblaibec-ame very powerful. He 'Conquered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half of India up to the farthest 
boundary of Kashmir.- He invited Phagpa-Locloi-Gyaltshargt the nephew 
of Sakya. Paiidita, from Tibet. On his coming, tO' ,Hor in the year 
water-ow^ the Em,p8ror met and held long discussions on religious matters 
with him, and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he had showed 
much attachment to Karma Bakshi. Although Phagpa’s acquirements in 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the acquii’6*“ 
Bients of the bearded Lama, as Karma Baushi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent* Once under the secret advice of the Emperor, the 
Empress, named Jema-ssahmo, who revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles. This was done with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
having agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
and his ministers, mounted the sky wliere he sat cross-legged, as in yoga, 
and passed right through mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decapitating himself, then severing the five limbs and turning them, 
into live Dh.yani Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished their re-union 
to restore to himscdf his own body. ^ 


^ 0£ the consonant characters, every individual 'was formed by the comhiaation 
of a vowel and a consonant, such as— 
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’Witbin the fortress of Lanju (or LaiMii) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorten of Karma Lisi which is identified witli the tomb of Karma 
Bahslji, Karma Lisi being a mere corruption of the name Karma Bn kshi. 
In the face of this account, the Bebther Mon po and other %Yorks say that 
Karma returned to Tibet where he died. 

PreTious to the Emperor’s taking spiritual tows, the Empress ob- 
served the mystic eeremoiiies of Kaklorje. He inquired wliat kind of vo\?s 
'ivere to be taken. When tlie Empress uttered the wmrds of the vowj 
he remarked, “ Although I might take some of the vows, yet being a 
sovereign, I cannot say that I will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guided’ The Empress removed the objection by observing, that in \Yorldly 
matters the Emperor’s authority should he supreme, whereas in spiritual 
a:Sairs the Lama’s command should be paramount. The Emperor, satis Gecl 
with the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thiib pai Khor, together 
with the invocation of djeva-dorje. On the occasion of initiation, Khiiblai 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (circular heaps of precious things) 
of which the one on the right-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin- 
holes and as big as sheep’s droppings, placed in bundles ; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense presents consisting 
of horses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him. He decorated him with an exalted order wliicli in Chinese is called 
** Slhsih takausri,” meaning the spiritual king of the three worlds, and con- 
ferred on him the city and country of Lisliim and subsequently?* the entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkba (Kliokonur). Although the Emperor 
ordered that all the launch of Tibet slioiild adopt the Sakyapa theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, tlhukiugit fair to let them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, showed toleration. Tie Tcturned to Tibet in the year iree-o^ 
and in the year ear tli-‘Ser pent of the 5th cjele revisited Her. In the year 
iron-Jiorse he framed the square shaped form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worshij), meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the cause of Dharma and’ living beings. 
The Emperor having obtained the sacred relics of Buddha, images and 
sacred books and. chaityas from India, erected temples and monasteries 
by which Buddhism, was greatly promoted. The square shaped cliarac- 
ters, called Khorig, having failed to answer the purpose of transla- 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians iriade use of the Yugur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of the sacred hymns. 
Baring the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhoikyi-liodsser 
came to Mongolia and perfected the sa^v-teeth shaped characters invented 
by Sakya Fandita by adding tails to the letters. The Mongolian characters 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from fomgn languages. 
Bubsequentijinthe reign of Ilai-san.kMlug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of Pojantbu, Jam-yang the pupil o£ Eigral the Prefect o£ iSTarthah. 
who during his visit to Narthah had incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before him in a mask, paid a visit to Hor. Subsequently 
Jara-yah pleased his master by sending him large presents for a copy of 
the Kaligyur collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink which delighted Iligrai very much. On his return to bfarthafi, 
Jam-yah resided in the house where the Kahgyiir was coj^ied and which 
w'as called Jam-yah Lhakhah. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kaligyur gra- 
dually increased. After Jam-yah, Karma Eah- Ju-Borje visited Hor and be 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings, who, it appears, was named 
Chiya-thu. Thogan-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma- Eolpai-dorje 
wdio accordingly in the 19th year of his age in the year eartJi-^dog came to 
Hor. During the fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khan to Erteiii Chhogthu, 
many Sakjapa and Karmapa Lamas visited Hor, some of wd}om received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of the Gfelugpa church in the 
spiritual relation of Mongolia commenced at this time. During the reign of 
Thumer-kyi Althaii Khan, the third Gyal-vah (Dalai) named Sonam Gja- 
tsho visited Hor and abolished the worship of Oh-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice of oilering animal sacrifiees to demons. He introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in Hor where he died, and his 
incarnation named Gyal-vah Yonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
■which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gelugpa church. Afterwards Shere-thu-gusri 
translated the tliree ijtmi (vulgarly called him) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the days of Chbahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thii several trans- 
lators headed hy Ivungali Hodssei* translated the whole of the Kaligyur into 
Mongolian. The last of the descendants of Chhingis Kluin named San- 
thu-gusi (called Legdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
he failed even to rule over his own country and his dynasty passed of 
from power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-Kyi) the translation of the 
Kaligyur in Mongolian was revised and partially printed. It was in 
the reign of the Emperor Ohhiiiluh (Kyen-loiig), the incarnate Man jusri, 
that the entire Kaligyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. Then also the all-knowing Chahkya- 
Eolpai Dorje prepared the Khapai-Juhne, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans- 
lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators.) Asiithu, Idno- 
of Khalklui, had met the Gyal-vah (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time the incarnation of Tara Hatha (Je-tsuii-dampa) named 
Lo-Fftah-tanpai Gja-tsho in the person of the son of his grandson Dorje 
Thosbi-ve-tlia Kliaiij was acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven 
Kluilkha Khanates. The Emperor of China greatly exalted his position by 
conferring on him high distinctions. The great nionastery of ITrga called 
Itivo-ge-gye-lih was founded, and from that time the incarnations of Tara 
Hatha successively appeared. Jaya Paiidita Lo-ssan-thio-leg, who vras tlie 
pupil of the fifth Gyah van and Panchhen-Lo-ssah Chho-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssaii taii-dsin founded manjr monasteries and promoted the 
spread of Buddhism in Hor. Prom this period the land of the Klnxi- 
klia became filled with priestly congregations, sages and saints of im in a-* 
culate birth, and sacred study and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
The Prefect of the Goman College of Dapun, named Ton- dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodbisattva perfection, 
introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, the progress of which waSj 
however, impeded by the surrender of the country to the Eussians (Orrus). 
Snbsec|uently, when the country was brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs were re-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of the precious religion revived. Hashag-chhe-chhu Kluin, the 
reigning chief of the four great tribes of (E-loth, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned by Bosliog-thu Khan of the tribe of Tshorii who 
had grown powerful, in consequence of which the whole of the (E-loth 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Siitras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism). 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu khun tho-che-Tshe-vah-rabtau encouraged 
Buddhism in general and especially the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited 
tlie Hahamantri of Tasi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, and latteily by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Waslml from the Dapuh 
monastery and many others, introduced domestic priestliood and service (like 
that of tlie Upasakas) among the Mongols, He founded the monasteries of 
Ham-tse-diii and the system of imparting instruction to neophyte monks, 
and established moral discipline and training. Although he failed to esta- 
blish scliools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and lower 
(simpler) Lamrim of Tsonkhapa, he introduced the secret way to Bodbisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated Ealpachan sovereign of Tibet, lie allotted 
three families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 20G sheep xfec., 
for tl'ie maintenance of every monk or neophyte. After him his son 
Gahdan-tsheriii Wanpo invited the celebrated professor and sage Paklau- 
Yes4 the learned principal of Thosam lin of Tasi-lhunpo, the Yinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssan Plmn-tsho from Dapun, who held the office of the Prefect of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of tlie Sera monastery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled fcbem with, iinagesj, 
sacred volumes, and cliaityas by which he filled the Cbuiigar eountry. 
By conferring distinctions and endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly difiPused Buddhism. 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine war.% 
all the religious edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in tlie desolate aspect of the country like the fields of autumn (aftei* Iiarvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, tlie up- 
holder of religions, called Giisri Kluin, son of the Khan of the Hosinul, 
was born in the year -lonter-lwrse. His name was Thorol-ba-dur, x^eeordhig 
to the prophecy of Ti-nie Lhun-dub the obtainer of sacred treasu-re^he is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Ghliyagna Dorje (Yajraj'ahn), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgjmi*, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen he 
assumed the command of the army of the Gokar (white heads), numbering 
10,000, and went on an expedition against Hoi- Hoi ('Fangjut), He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not spread in the Oeloth 
country. In other Mongolian countries tlie Gyal-vaii fDalai-Lama) 
Sonam-gya-tsho, at the invitation of Althan Khan, had visited Khalkha. 
By reason of their spiritual relation Buddhism fioiirished there. Goh'i- 
kluiii, on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for Buddha. 
He made many salutations by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), tliereby hurting his forehead. When he v/as twenty-five 
years old, his moblier died. In order to celebrate her funeral and for her 
salvation, he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between tlie Orod 
and Kluilkba. Being overpowered by coimpassion, be came before the 
Kbalkbd assembly to plead for the amicable settlement of the matter, 
removed their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to terras, returned to his own country. At this Ton-khor Ghhoqe and 
the princes and ministers of Klialkba became greatly deliglited. They 
gave him the title o,f Tai-kausri.’^ During the Dalai Lama Sonam 
Gja-tsho’s visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence him. He saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being askea tlie 
name of the book, the Orod replied, “ Lord 1 this is called Althaii-kereh’’^^ 
The Gyalvau (Dalai), then accepted the man’s alms and predicted that isi tlie 
land of Orod after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this prediction, Gusri-khaii introduced Buddhism by translating 
Seriiod-Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 


^ Froni althan, gold, and keral (Sanskrit rny of light, gulden light. 
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govemmenfc. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa 
church. The Indian king Rabo Sin, tiie king of Yambu (Xepal), and 
the Raja of ^lui and many other border kings sent him presents aceordiug 
to their national custom. Afterwards he made a present of the whole of 
Tibet proper to the Bfth Dalai Lama in the year 16-15 A. D., and thereby 
laid the foundation of the fame and dignity of the Court of the Dalai 
Lamas. Even at the present day their earthly mansion Putaia or 
Gahdan Phodah is believed to be a counterpart of the eeiestial mansion 
of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Gusri Kiiaii (Kausri Khan) 
bad ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lha-ssah ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gusri’s son, Tha-akliu-tasi Bat bur, became king 
of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Gusri Khan, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, did not require to be directed by 
others, but, subsequently, on account of the war raised by Tan-zing 
Wan, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 
all and annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them to retain their respective possessions, and permitted them to 
follow their religious observances, according to the Gelugpa principles. 
It became customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their 
return from Tibet they shewed themselves callable of teaching the 
sacred religion. They founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from IT and Tsan, Amdo and Kliam, having come to take 
their birth in Mongolia, the countiy of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. The study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. The old schools of Sakyapa and Karmapa 
Lamas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school iiourished 
encompassing the land. 

A GEHEALOGT OE THE MONGOLIAN MONAECHr.* 

(Ancestors of Jehghis-khan). 

Tbehgir-khu-borta Cbhi. 

Bada-chhi-kban. 

Tbam-chbag. 

.1. 

Chhi- Jimer-khan. 


* Ohtaiaed from Tibetan sources. 
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Bu-pdn-mer-khan. 

Podon-chiiar-mu-khaa 


Manan-tiio-Jan, 


Jiar-than-BA^DTO, {Badur or Bafhir a hero, from which t 
Ye-phur-ga badur, £<^hddur is probably dorivud.) 

married to 

Huu-iun. 

ChhiAgis Khan or JeAghts Khan (born 1182 A. D., reigin 
Mkoda; freiened 


Goyug (reigned 4 years) 
or 

Koyug. 

Oita or Aulta (reigned 6 mi 

Munkhe Kban (reigned 9 ji 

Khhblai Kean (reigned 35 
SeoJihen. 
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I 

Yesun Themiir (reigned o jears) 

O-Wai-Je or OIJe (reigned 18 years) 

Haisan hLhulug (not known) 

Poyantlm (reigned 9 years) 

" .' v/Sicidlii Paia Yeii (reigned 8 years) 

Ju*fchi 

1 

Yesun thumer (reigned 5 years) 

Ea-khji-Phag (reigned 40 days). 

Kusbaia-go- thin (reigned 80 days). 

Thos^-thuoier Chi-j^a-thu (reigned 5 years). 

'' ! 

Ei-teni Ciihog-tlii (reigned 1 month). 

Tlio-gan Thumer*^ or Themur (1388 A. D., he sat for 35 
years on the Imperial throne of Ciiina,' and fled 
from Pekin in secret to save himself from the 
conspiracy formed by the Oiiinese nobles against 
his life). 

The Mifi Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty inUhiiui. 
^ From Thumer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed. 
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Memoir of the Author of the TahaMt-i-MdshH. By Majob 
O. H. Eatebty, Bombay Army (Betirecl). 

Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are chiefly 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect that the 
Imam, ^Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jiirjani, having, in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin 
and seek a wife, set out thither ; and, subsequently, o])tained in marriage 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin,” who was in the 
habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and ’Ulama, like other Musalman rulers have continued to do, 
down to recent times. 

By this wife, ’Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named Ibrahim, 
after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan ; and he was our author’s great- 
grandfather. He was the father of the Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din ’Usman, 
who was the father of the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din Muhammad — ^who is 
called Ibrahim by some — who was known by tbe title of ’Ujubat-uz- 
Zaman or ‘‘ the Wonder of the Age.” He was the father of the Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-Din’^ Abu-’Umar-i-’Usman, tbe author of the History entitled 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, who thence often brings in his father’s and grand- 
father’s name, styling himself Minhaj-i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izdfaU 
being used to signify Bon ofm. place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguislied for learning. 
He states that he possessed, among tlie misal or diplomas granted to his 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Mustazi 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tdlak, described in his work, together with that over the Kuhistan, and 
the Jibal — Highlands — of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in con- 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s father before him. 
His paternal grandfather also received an honorary dress from the same 
Pontiff ; and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself 'the Jurjani’ as I have 

from the outset rendered it ; but those MSS. noticed in the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that copy 


The title, Sar^j-nd-Dm, means The Lamp, or the Luminary of the Faith 
and Minhaj ud-Dia, “ The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.- Seo Translation’- 
note-, page 129d. ^ 
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ifcself, generally hare Jmjdni and sometimes Jurjdni as above 

If tbe point of j be left out, as is very liable to be the case, like the 
points of other letters, by copyists, it is but simple j r. Words con- 

tainiiig long 4 j are often written with the short vowel zammali or 

■ ^ ' ■' . ' ' " ' ■ ■■*** ■ ■■ 
pesJi — — instead of j ; and hence, in some few copies, it is 

Jurjani^ while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note'^, at page 821 of my Translation,” giving an 
account of the Amir Mas’iid’s inroad into the northern parts of (rhiir, 
when on his way from G-haznin to Hirat, I have considered that the word 
given by onr author referred to the tract of country described in that note 
as the Guzganan, or the Guzgans, by Tajziks, but which Arabs, and 
people of Arab descent, who lisey ^ for the Tajzik g *-?, turn into Juzjanan, 
and that the word he uses in connexion with Ms own name refers to 
one of the Giizgans, and that he should be styled Hhe Giizganr or ® the 
Juzjanid As the most trustworthy copies of the text, the best and most 
correctly written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow them as 
I had begun, and to mention the matter more in detail in the Memoir of 
the Author’s life, 

Guzgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, and Arabs Jdz jiin, is not 
the name of a single town, village, or fortress, but of two or more of the 
small districts or tracts of country among the mountains, on the north- 
west frontier of the country of Ghur, and north of Hirat, beyond the 
Mm*gh-Ab — the Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it, — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, are at present unknown to us. The 
Gdzganan, or Guzgans, were the appanage of the Amir j^ruliaminad, brother 
of Mas’dd ; and it was from thence that he was brought when he assumed 
the throne of Ghaznin after the death of his father. Notwithstanding the 
details which our author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghur, 
Gharjistan, and other parts, including the fortress of Tiilak, which appears 
to have been his own place of residence at the time, and also the home of 
his maternal relatives (see ^‘Translation,” page 1006 and -which he 

helped to defend against the Mughal invaders, and which must have been 
situated in one of the Guzgans, be never once, tlirougliout his whole work, 
refers to Guzgan or Juzjan, except in eoiinexion with his own name. Sea 
also notes to pages 186 and 282. 

After the Ghiiris obtained possession of Labor in 582 H., and they bad 
seized the Saltan, Khusrau Malik, the last of the Saltans of Ghaznin, our 
author’s father was made Kazi of the (Jiiunau army stationed at Labor, 
under the Sipah-Saiar, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his oiiice, his tribunal, etc,, 
on the line of march. 
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Oiir author was born after this, in the year 589 H,, the very year in 
which Dihli, of which, and of which Musalmaii kingdom, he was subse* 
queiitiy to become the chief Kazi and Sadr, was made the seat of the 
Musalman government in Hindustan by the Turk Mamliik, Kutb-ud-Din 
r-bak, who was, in after years, to become its first Muliaramadan Sultan. 
That our author was born at Labor, as the Ddghistani, referred to farther 
on, asserts, cannot be correct j tor, from what he himself states respecting 
Ms arrival at Hehchah in 624 H. [seepages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time he set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Labor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been styled and 
known as the Lahori in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Baba* 
ud-Din Sam, ruler of Bamian and Tukharistan, succeeded his fiithei* on 
the throne, he desired that our author’s father, the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din 
Muhammad, should take up his residence in his kingdom and enter his 
service. With the sanction of his own sovereign and patron, and Balia- 
ud-Din Sam’s suzerain, namely, the Sultan of Gliur, Ghiyas-ud-Diu Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Diii Sam, 
and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bamian and Tukharistan, witii the 
judicial administration over its forces, was made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted with the charge of two colleges 
and their funds. This happened in 591 H., when our author was in his 
third year. He states that the diploma conferring these offices upon his 
father, in the handwriting of the Wazir of the Bamian state, was still 
contained in the kharitali [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu- 
ments] containing his own diplomas, his banner and turban of honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 
Princess Mah Malik, the daugliter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Muhammad* 
i. Sam, mention of which lady will be found in several places in his History j 
and his mother appears to have continued in her service after her marriao'e. 
Our author distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Hamm 

of the Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence when 


according' to Musalmam usages, he had to be 


sent elsewhere. Lie 


speaks 


m terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection lie 
receired while dwelling in that Princess’s household. Under these cireuiu- 
stanceSj Lahor can scarcely have been the place of his biidsh. 

As early as his seventh year our author began to 2)rosecute his studies ■ 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Imam ’AH, the Gharmaiu* 
for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart. 

When Sultan Takish, Ifhwarazm Shah, withdrew his alle-iance from 
the IJhalifah Un-Nasir-ad-Din-Ullah, and the latter’s troops had’ been 
defeated by him, Ibn-ur-Kabbi’. and Ibn-ul-ghatib, on two different ocea 
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sionSj caaie as envoys to the Courts of the Snltaiis of Ghiir and Ghaznin 
to demand aid from those monarehs against Sultan Takish. In conse- 
quence, the Imam Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the Maiilana Saraj-ud- 
Bin l^iuliammad, the Tajzik, our author’s father, were directed to proceed 
to Baghdad, to the Klialifah’s Courts along with the envoys.^ They set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukrau ; and, in some ■affray into , wMch they 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robbers, and our author’s 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a eommunica- 
tion from the Khalifah to the Sultan Ghijas-ud-Din Miiliammad-i-Sam^ 
in these words: ^^Furthermore, Saraj 4- MiiihaJ perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him !” 

Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s son, was 
Ziya-ud-Din Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Sallam, Kazi of Tiilak, who was 
left in command of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tiilakis, by the Sultan Mii’izz-ud-Din Muliammad-i-Sam, when tliat 
Siiltin was about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The Kazi of Tillak 
was to hold the place for seven months ; but as the Sultan, Just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by Eae Pithora and severely wound- 
ed ill the battle, and an expedition into Khurasan soon after intervened, 
he was totally unable to come to the Kazi’s relief, as agreed upon, in the 
following season, and, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
months, the Kazi Ziya ud-Din Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Muhvamrnad«i-Sam, was assassinated by the Khwarazmi refugees, in Safar, 
607 PI., our author was dwelling at Puriiz-koh, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

In 611 PI., the year preceding the surrender of his capital Firuz-koh, 
by the last of the Sultans of the Ghuri dynasty, our author proceeded 
thither. Two years a,fter we find him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where he remained some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the (Phuns, including the dominions of 
Ghaznin, and extending east of the Indus into the upper part of tlie Sind- 
Sagar Do-abah of the Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, bad fallen under the 

* He was despatched on this mission hy Ghiyas-ud-Bm Muhainmad-i-Sam, Sul- 
tan of Ghfir, the elder "brother and suzerain of Mu'izz-ud-Dm Muhammad, Sultan of 
Ghaznin. The latter is mentioned in a paper in this Journal, Part I., Ko. 1, for 
1880, page 28, by Mr. 0. E. Stiipnagel, who, is at a loss to know why the eider brother’s 
name appears on his younger brother’s coins, and informs us that Sultan Ghias-ud- 
din scarcely anything is Some in formation respecting him will be found in the 

Translation of the author’s History, and in note page -172, and ”, page 489. See also 
Part I., Ho. II., page 84, of the ^^JonrmV* 



sway of the Khwarazmis. These events must, in some waj, have been the 
cause of his sojourn in Sijistaii for seven nioiiths, but he is quite silent on 
the causes which led him there. See page 195. 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Muglials into Ghur 
Khunisaiq before the Chingiz Khan himself crossed the Oxiis with his 
main armj, our author was living at Tiilak ; and, shortly after, in the 
same year, took part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four years, from the above mentioned year up to the close of 
620 H., dining which the Mughais made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 618 H., the year in which he says the Chingiz Khan crossed the 
Jihun into Klnirasan, and he was in his thirtieth yeai’, he married the 
daugliter of a kinsman of his own j and, in 620 H., he determiued, as soon 
as circumstances permitted,, to leave his native country, and proceed into 
Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 021 H. he was despatched from Tiilak, where he was 
tlieii living, and in the defence of which against the Mughais he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud^Din Hasand-Khar-post to Isfizar, after 
Khurasan had become clear of Mughais, and from thence into the Kuius- 
tau— the Chingiz Kluin had, at that time, returned homewards — to endea- 
vour to arrange for the re-opening of the hdrwan routes, wliich, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 022 II., he again proceeded from Tiilak into 
the Kuhistan for the same purpose, at the request of Malik Eukn-ud-Dzu 
Muliammad, son of ’Usmao, the Maraghani, of Khaesar of Ghtir, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Dln Muhammad, the first of the Kurat dynasty, 
as the Tiijzik not Afghan, I beg leave to say — rulers of the fiefs of Hirat 
ami G-iuir and their dependencies, who were the vassals of the Mughais, 
were styled. The following year he again set out on a journey into the 
Kuhistan, on the part of Malik Eiikn-ud-Din Muhammad, that the 
kdrimii route might be re-opened. From Khaesar he first went to Farah, 
and from thence proceeded by way of Sijistdn into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. ^ 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tdlak and was reside 
ing at Paesar, with the permission of Malik Eiikn-iid-Dln Muhammad 
went to larah in order to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindustan. Having arrived in the neighbour]] ood of Farah, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal-Tigin the Khwarazmi, who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Muiahidah of tiie Kuliistau, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, to endeavour 
to bring about an accommodation between himself and the Muiahidah 
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governor of that part, the Muhtashim, Sliains-ud-Din. Our author was 
accom 2 :>auied bj the son of Malik Bukn-ud-Diii Muhammad whose name 
is not mentioned, but, in all probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author, succeeded 
in effecting an aeeommodation, but it does not appear to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik .Taj-ud-Bin Binai-Tigin ; for he wished 
him to return to the Muhtashim’s presence and declare war again. This 
he declined to do, as he had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again . .appear.' Malik Taj-iid-Din Biiial Tigin was 
w-roth at this refusal, and shut him up within the walls of the fortress 
of Safhed of vSijistan. There ■ he. was detained for a period of forty-three 
days, but, Malik Ilukn-ud-Bin Muhammad having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after this ; and in 
the fifth month of the following year — Jamadi-ul-Awwai, 624 H., [in 
another place he says it was B.ajab, The seventh month, while in another 
place — page 612 — he says it' was in 625' H.], by way of Gliazniii and 
Banian, he reached Hchchah. 'by ' boat ; .and, in the Mlo wing' Zi-Hijjah, 

: Sultan Hasir-ud-.JDiii Kaba*jah, ruler of 'Hchchah and Multan, placed him 
in .charge of the Finizi .College at. Hchchah, and made him. Kazi of the. 
.forces of .his son, ’Ala-ud-I)in Bahram Shah., 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and preferred it ; for, 
no sooner had Sultan Shams-ud-Din I-yal-timish, ruler of Bibli, Kaba- 
jah’s rival, appeared before Hchchah, than be deserted Kaba-jah and the 
Firiizi College, and went over to his rival. In the first place, our author 
presented himself before Malik’ Taj* ud- Bin, Sanjar-i-G-ajz“lak Khan, who 
was in command of tlie van of I-yal-timish’s forces ; and, a few days after, 
I-jal-timish himself having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly capacity, within 
that Sultan’s camp. After the fall of Hchchah, he aeeoaipanied I-yal- 
timish to Bihli ; and reached it in Ramazan, 625 H. 

He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly capacity, to 
Gwa-liyur in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, after that stronghold was 
taken possession of, was made IKazi Khatib, and Inuim of Gwaliyiir and 
its dependencies, under the governor, liashid-ud-Bm ’Ali. In the early 
part of Sultan ilaziyyat’s reign he returned to Bihli, but he was not re- 
moved from oifiee, neither was he a ^‘forgiven rebel axid, during his 
absence from Gwal iydr, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 635 H., that sovereign added to his olfices that of Superinten- 
dent of the ISiasiiiah College at Bihli. 

^ * See Translation, page 1385, and Thomas’s Kings of Behli,” page 105. 
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In tbe year 689 H., in the reign o£ Saltan Mu’izz-nd-Diu, Bahrain 
Shah, oar aathor was made Chief Kiizi of the Dihli kingdom, and of the 
capital as well In the distnrbances wliich arose between that Sultan and 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring about a 
|)eaeeful accommodation, but without effect. In Zi-Ka’dah of the same 
year, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-iid-Din, the Wazir, bribed a number of vil- 
lains to murder him ; and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the Jaini’ Masjid, but 
he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, on 
the Khwajah, Muhazzah-ud-Din, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
610 H., resigned the Chief Kaziship, and in Rajah of that year left Dilili 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. There he remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information respecting it and its 
rulers. Wlnle residing in that country, he accompanied Malik TugbriH- 
Tughan Khan in his expedition against the Eae of Jaj-Nagar, and was 
present at the attack on the frontier post of Katasin, in Shawwal, 611 H. 

On the I’emoval of that Malik from the government Lakhanawati in 613 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab-ud-Din had in the mean- 
time been put to death by the Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts 
of his subsequent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Baiban (after- 
wards IJlugh ifhan-i-A’zam, and subsequently Sultan of Dihli), who held o 
the office of Amir-i-Hajib, three days after his return, he was put in 
charge of the Kasiriah College once more, and entrusted with the admin- 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the Jami’ Masjid, and the 
Kaziship of Gwaliyiir, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, he accompanied tbe army which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biah for the relief of IJchcliaii when invested by the Mughals. 

In 611 H., at Jalhandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the army 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the ’fd-i-Azha 
in the hall of the College there, the new Sultan, Kasir-ud-Din Mahmud 
Shah, to whom his History is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre- 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. 

In 615 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of the expedition against 
Talsandah, entitled the “ KTasiri Kamah.” The Sultan rewarded him for ^ 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghijas-ud-Din Baiban, the hero of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was that Malik’s fief at that period. 

In 619 H., for the second time, the Chief Kaziship of the Dihli kingdom 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred upon him ; but ^ 

when, two years after, in 651 H., the eunuch, Hmad-ud-Diu-i-Eayhan, 
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succeeded in his conspiracy for the removal from office of our author’s 
patron, who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khao-i-A’zain in 647 
H., and he was banished the Court, our authoi*, like others of the Ulugh 
Khan’s clients and supporters, was removed from the office of Chief Kazi^ 
and it was conferred upon one of the BayMni’s creatures, notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan* 
111 652 H., matters improved a little : a new Wazir succeeded ; and, while 
ill the Kol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the 
Sultan’s Court, the title of Sadr-i-Jahan^ was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Eajhani was ousted from office, 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam again assumed the direction of affair s, and our 
author, who, for months past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling, even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jami’ Masjid, was 
in Eabi’-ul-Awwal, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief ICazi of the 
Dihli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715 of his History in 

winding up the events of the year 658 H., that if Ms life should be 

spared^ — he was then in bis seventieth year — and aptitude should remain, 
wdiatever events might subsequently occur would be recorded, our author 
henceforward disappears from the scene, and we hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor does he do so when finally closing his 
History. The munificent rewards he received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultan and to the latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Khaii-i- 

A’zam, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 

now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. At page 820 he says, with reference to the Malik- 
uI-Hujjab [Head of the Chamberlains], ’AM-ud-Din, the Zinjani, that he 
is his son, and the light of his eyes hut he could not have been his 
son from the fact of his being styled ‘‘the Zinjani,” that is to say, a native 
of Zinjan in Khurasan. He may have been his son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. 

When the emissaries from Khurasan were received by the Sultan, 
Hasir-ud-Bhi Mahmiid Shah, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a poem befitting the occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of bis sons. He also, in one place, I'efers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes his History in 658 H., and 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam succeeded to the throne of Dihli under the title 
of Sultan G*biyas-ud-Din, in 664 H. — ^the date generally accepted, although 
Fasih-£ says it was in 662 H. — is a period of about six years ; and, as no 
other writer that we know of has recorded’ the events of that period, it is a 
^ See Translation,” page 608, and note 
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complete blank in Indian Histoiy, which, I fear, cannot be filled up. 
Ziya-ud-Din Barani, in his Tarikh-i-Finiz-Shdhi, wliieh is not much to be 
depended on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time our 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins with the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban. 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be discovered, neither 
can the place of his buriaL Possibly some inscription may hereafter turn 
up which may tell us, but there is no record available in any of the works 


I have waded through in search of the information. Whether his health 


failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his old patron, the new 
Sultan; or whether circumstances arose which, as regards the Ulugh 
Kbau’s conducB towards tlie weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan Nasir-ud- 
Drn ilahiuud Shan, would not bear the light of day — for there ai’e vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh I^han, but no proofs — 
wlio shall say ? Some writers state that the Sultan died a natural death, 
which is most probable, and some further add that he, having neither off. 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, his 
successor, which was but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state. That the Ulugh ]^han-i-A’zam poisoned 
him appears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either obieet many years before 

See “Translation,” notes, page 716. 

The only mention I can find, after much search, respecting these 
years, between the closing of our author’s History and the accession of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Pasih-i. “ Sultan Msir-ud-D£n Mah, 
mdd Shah died in this year 682 H., and great anarchy and disorder 
arose throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since among the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity 
maguiflcenee, and power, the Amir Ghiyas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Klhan-i- 
A’zam] was preeminently distinguished, and as he had obtained' his free- 
dom previously— a matter never alluded to by our author— he, with the 
unanimous accord of the great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, aseen. 
ded the throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 663 H,” 

The D%histani, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah nndor the 

! Sf fb4at.i-Na?iri, which he completed in the name of the Malik 
of Hind, Nasir-ud-Din. His birthi>lace was Labor, and his origin was 
from Samr-kand.” “ 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon, in this instance at least. Our author’s 
family was not from Samr-kand. The Daghistanf also gives the followin<r 
a (juatrain oi oui* authojr’s ,* — - ® 
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“ That heart -w-hich, through separation, thou madest sad ; 

From every joy that was, which thou madest hare of ; 

From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 

The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it/’ 

In the '' Akhbar-ul.AkhyaF’— a Biographical Collection of Notices o£ 
Saints~-o£ ’Abd-iii-Hakk [he died 1052 H. = 1642 A. B.], the following 
will be found respecting our author The Shaikh, Kazi Minhaj, the 
Jiirjain, the author of the Tabakatd-Nasirf, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those who would become 
filled with religious ecstasies on hearing the singing at Zikrs or Tazkirs 
Wiien he became Kazi of Hindustan, that office assumed integrity and 
rectitude. The Sbaiffii, Nizam-ud-Dm,^ states : — '' I used, every Monday 
to go to his Tazkirs, until, one day, when I was present at one of them he 
delivered this quatrain : — 

“ ‘ The lip, in the ruby lips of heart*ravishers delighting, 

And to ruffle the dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not — 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.* 

“ ‘ When I heard this verse,’ says the Shaitt, Nizam-ud-Dfn, ‘ I be- 
came as one beside myself ; and it was some time, before I came to my 
senses again.’ ** 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with the tenets of 
Sufi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the Introduction to my ‘‘ Poetry 
of the Afghans.” Professor Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious 
Sufi. A good account of these Zikrs, or Tazkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s ‘^Thousand and One Nights.” 

In the Preface dedicating his work to the Sultan Nisir-ud-Din Mali- 
mfid Shah, our author mentions the reasons wffiich led him to write it, and 
this will appear as the Preface to the Translation of his Histoiy, 

*■ This, probably, is no other than the celebrated saint of Dihii. 
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Oontrihi!,tio7is on the Beligion, History of Tibet.^By Baboo Saeat 
Cha^tbra Das, Beynty Inspector of Bohooh, Durjillny. 
(Continued from page 

YIIL— EISE AND PROGIIESS OP OR BUDDHISM IN CHINAJ 

CHAPTER I. 

BtobHISM INTROBBGEB }tS03I Ifdia. 

Me-tse religious sect. — Previous to the spread of Buddhism in China, 
there arose certain religious sects which possessed something in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Me-tse after the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man to devote liiinself to the service and 
welfare of others even at the sacrilice of his own interests, life and bodj ; it 
also taught that the nature of the soul from the beginning is pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes perverted by ad- 
mixture of impurities produced by evil thought and action. 

LIye-tse religious sect. — The second in importance among the non- 
Buddhist religions is that of Li-ye-tse, who taught that all things depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherence and support. 
Daring this period, there having existed no comriiiiaicatiou with India, 
not a word of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. But; 
Li-ye-tse, by his power of foreknowledge, wrote in his own work that in the 
West there would appear a self-created noble sage, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at will of engaging in the highest degree of meditation, 
and passing beyond the region of speech, who would be called by the name 
J Translated horn Dub-thah ^elkyi Melon, See VoL L, p. 187? note 1» ’ 
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name o£ 


E,tb»p»«..be£«t<o=Je U.o™ tie 

BaddUa in tlio country of to of another religious sect, called 

he reflected on the meaning of such a transient 
After an akin,, i ’ lavishes all on you and at last vanishes as a 

and empty clream which lavishes ail on i 


^Ltom.^anclvnfmodth^ 

A.s^'ain 


r.av-Acrain toer teacher named ‘ Tu-su’ (meaning^ the lord 
l ii-s i. Ao.*. ^ a rose, preached a religion which 

of the lives and instituted the taking of vows for 

forbade the destructi Buddhists. It also taught 

£nS to ‘of ‘tos actions being multiplied, the Pous should he 
lorn as' gods to enjoy eternal happiness; that on the other hand, _ the 
toltms of sinful actions should be plunged m hell, to be afflicted 
iitii everlasting pains; and that despite their repentance or confession of 
sins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and dehber- 

^*®l^AirtiTfflfferent sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the reli-ious histories of China. They did not spread all over 
iL did their influence guide men for any considerable length of time, but 
,101 uia eu D j Buddhism in that vast country. 

Dvnastv, there appeared, towards the south-western boundaiT of the king- 
dom a” halo of golden light, the lustre of which illuminated the lealm. 

The king having witnessed this wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers 

what was nuJt by it. They declared that it presaged the birtl of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, sLffld be kiiown in their own country (China). Jhe king recorded 
this wonderful phenomenon in the Imperial debthers - It was in that 
Torv years that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it was 
the 2Ith year of the Emperor Chou-wa^ reign At oi 

twenty-nine Buddha entered on the life of a mendicant, on the 8th 
of tke 2n(l lunar month; he turned the wheel of Dharma between 
the Both and 49th years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained niiwana^ in the 79th year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month.^ Buddha died in the 53rd 
Year of the Emperor Moo»wah’s reign. In the 8th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Miiidhi-yuh-phah of the great Han dynasty, 1013 years after 

2 Eecords. , « ^ 

5 The year 1882 A. D. = 2835 A. B., after the birth of Buddha. 

^ Died. • * L • 

5 This does not tally with,the more correct account of the Indian historians, as 

may be collected from several Tibetan; chronologies. 
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the birth of Bnddha, Buddhism was brought to China. On an auspicious 
claj, in the third year of his reign, MiMhi saw in a vision, that a saintly 
personage with a golden complexion, bright as the sun, full three fathoms 
high, approached his throne from the direction of heaven. In the following 
morning Mihdhi commimicated the night’s dream to his ministers, one of 
w'hom named Fu-je informed him, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
the appearance of a great noble sage in India, of the description that the 
king gave, and he begged to ascertain if it was not so. The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates, found that just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remark- 
able coincidence, he despatched a messenger of the name of Wan- 
tsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. During tliat time, 
there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
born of the race of Kasjapa, and the other named Bharana Pandita. 
The Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in order to spread 
the benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his countrymen. 
The Arhats welcomed the invitation and equipped themselves for the journey. 

A few volumes of sacred scriptures, ehieiy of the Mahayana school, 
several portraits and some sacred relics,, all of which they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the church necessaries with which 
they marched towards that distant land. They entered China by the 
southern route and were received by the Emperor at a place called Lou-yo- 
khyi in southern China. Accompanied by Wah-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrived at the palace, while the king, with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence, approached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
that they had brought from their country. The king expressed himself 
well pleased with the presents, and especrallj with the image of Buddha 
which bore a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. The 
Indian Arhats performed some miracles which served to strengthen the 
monarch’s faith in Buddhism. He built a large temple called Peima-ssi 
and engaged jbis two Indian guests for conducting religious service therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u*kyun,<^ whose religion was then prevalent in 
China, remonstrated against the king’s encouraging the new doctrine. They 
said that it would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to tlia 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited many 
prodigies to convince the king of the superiority of their religion over Bud- 
dhism. The king, wavering much, at last decided that he should tost the 
merits of both, by casting their respective religious scriptures into dre : 
whichever passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the fire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u-se^ books were 
burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. The king being 
convinced of the impositions of the To-u-se priests, ordered that their high 
® [Refemng to the Bon religion of China, see p. 112, Ed.] 
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priest? Seloii and Clihnsben should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
were extolled to the sides. The king with his ministers and a large number 
of subjects embraced Buddhism. 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u-se religion, 
the king uttered the following verses-: , , , 

In a fox are not to be found the virtues of a lion. 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or rnooip 
A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless maiuj 
The splendour of Sumeru is not to be seen in a nioinitain. 

The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the world 
Will rain upon and quicken the seed of universal good ; 

All that existed not before, will now appear. 

From all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Tictor ( Jina) * 
In the great fortress of He-nan-tu, the king erected seven temples, of 
which the temple of Peimassn was the principal one. He also established 
three convents for the use of nuns. The king liimself took the vows 
of an Upasaka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headed by the 
rniiiistors of State, entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus, — Venerable Fathers, within the environs of my kingdom, 
is there no saintly Being residing for the permanent good -and protection 
of all living beings” ? Mataha replied : “ Yes, Arya Manjusri dwells in 
Eevo-tse-ha ou the top of Panchagra parvata.” He then gave an account 
of Manjusri’s chosen land, which, accompanied hj his friend Pandit Bharana 
he now prepared to find out. After much search he reached the enchanted 
gpot which he distinguished from others by his saintly knowledge. He 
then reported it to the king — “ During the clays of Buddha Easyapa there 
lived a king of the name of Asvakaia who, with the help of demons s. 
constructed 81,000 chaityas, one of which exists on lievo-tse-ha con- 
taining a fragment of the genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha.” The Em- 
peror, ill order to preserve the ancient ebaitya, built *a lofty temple over it 
whicli is now called by the name Tabotba clihorten. Near ,it he Oi*ect 0 cl 
the great monastery of Sheii-thun-su. Among many other religious edifices 
that were built by this pious monarch, one is the white cbhorten” of 
Pekin (Peebin). The monastic establisiiment of Eevo-tse-ila consisted of 
620 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the Hinayana Aphorisms and Sutrantas in the language of China. This 
work, the first Buddhist work in Chinese, is extant to the present day. 
Pandit Bharana also translated the five Siitrantas, such as Dasa-Bhiimi eCc, 
but unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Matanga and 
Pandit Bliarana died. ]\1mdhi*s successor invited several other Indian 
Pandits. Among the first batch Arya-kaia, Sthavira-Chiliikakslia, Sramana 
Suvinaya^ and five other Pandits wore well-known. In the second batch 
7 That is, * the Lord of the white eh'phant/ 
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Pandit Dharma-kala and several other Pandits, well versed in Maluiyana, 
liinaTana and Yinaja Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikhini and others, 
propagated Buddhism in Kinnan and other provinces of southern China, 
These, with the Pandits who appeared during the reign of Wapo ^aan, were 
the most learned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigns 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several kings of Jin-Yugur Su and. other djmasties, the Than dynasty of 
twenty kings, and eighteen Pings of the SooB,g , dynasty successively, Indian 
Pandits and sages were invited to ' China, all of wlioiii exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures. There also appeared a host 
of learned Hwashah^ (Chinese monks and STamanas), some of whom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism. There w^ere others who acquired 
great proficiency in Sanskrit without going to India. They were all pro- 
foundly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate works in the 
Chinese language, besides translating many volumes of Sanskrit Scriptures. 
They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of China, who lahoared with 
wonderful energy for the diffusion of Buddhism. These are to be found 
in the Chinese works called Histories of religion.’* 

CHAPTEE II. 

Buddhism introduced feom Tibet. 

From the time of the establisliment of the Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sages visited China and contributed more and more 
to the propagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and S'astras increased. Those that were translated after the 
reign of king Weiidhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of the Than dynasty and twice 
in that of the Soon dynasty, the scriptures were revised, and additions 
made to them. All the books that were subseqoentlj’' written were 
furnished with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all daring the 
reign of tiie Tartar Empei'or, Sa-chhen, the Chinese scriptures were 
compared with the Tibetan collections of the Kaligyur and Tangni\ 
Such treatises and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese wnre translated 
from the Tibetan scripture.s. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teachings (Kuhgyur). 
To the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chinese 
S'astras, and the works of eminent Hwasliah, comprising volumes* 
were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic 
catalogue of all these books was also furnished. In this collection many 
Sastnis were found which did not exist in the Tibetan eoliections. 

® The same as Tibetan Lamas, 
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Ill Cliiiia tliere were fire Buddhist schools : 

I, The Vinaja or Hxiiaj^ana school. 

II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. 

III. The Mahay ana school. 
lY, Tiie Gabhira Darsana school. 

Y. The Sarartha Taatra. 

I.. Yotaya. OB Hiyataya SciIOOTi. 

The Indian sage Matanga who first carried Buddidsni into China wa£j 
the first of this school in China. His successors, fur a length of time 
maintained his school, but latterly it dwindled away when Kumara STi was 
invited to China. Ivuniara STi was a great scholar and deeply lead in the 
sacred literature of the Buddhists. He had also a great fame for 
prodigies and forelcnowledge. During this time Ghandaiia iiabhu^ aas 
also invited. King Hun-shi showed great reverence to him. Che-u- 
liwashan and SCO other pupils of the Prabhu were engaged in the great 
wwk of translating the sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons 
and instructions in Mahayana philosophy were copiously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the Bodhisattva order were taken 
by many. Henceforth the Hwashan of China introduced the system of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order— a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of asceticism of the first order. Kumara STi, together 
with Buddha Jnana, professor of YTnaja, Yimala Chakshu, and Dharma- 
ruehi and the most eminent of his colleagues, translated the four Yyakarauas 
of the Yinaya portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Hinayaiia philosophy to the monks, 
Stliavira Sanga Varma, another illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). The system of the Yinaya school, introduced 
by Kumara STi and matured by Sanga Yarma, still prevails in China. 

There is an account of the arrival in Ciuna of a famous SiiTalese nun 
named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is not known 
whether she \vas successful in her aitfcempt to organize the convent system 
and of extending the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works respecting the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chinese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. Krom among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected those which suited them most in respect of their habits and 
ways of life j in consequence of which they differ in some external obser- 
vances from their co-religionists in other countries. They have their own 

® Tiie Chanljya Lama, the spiritual guide of the Emperors of China, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Ghandana, ononf tho disciples of Buddha. 
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peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden according to tbeir eostom. Tbej 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those 
purposes. They prefer the smallest kind of rnendieaut’s platter to the 
larger sizes. The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loopholes^ ill the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers. In China, in factj 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in conseepaenee of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwashah to put marks on their dress, like the Tibetan 
Lamas of the present day and the Indian S'ramanas in ancient times, 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those of another. 

According to the established laws of China, yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being the colour reserved for the ministers and nobles. The 
kings of that age, not liking to alter the ancient usage and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, prescribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people consider it a shameful matter to appear 
in public with naked arms. So they did not choose to adopt the meiuli- 
eant’s raiment as prescribed in the sacred books. Unlike the Tibetan 
monks vrho are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Hwasliau wx-ar 
them. 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visited Cliina, the question o£ 
uniformity in clerical dress arose. The Tibetan Lamas succeeded in 
preserving their own uniform, owing to the supremacy of the Tartar’^^ 
Emperors over China who tolerated national practices. Up to the present 
day, those customs remain unchanged. The Chinese Hwashah dress in 
scarlet with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national practice. 

. II. -'- Taoteikism. . ^ 

The first of all the Tantriks who came to China from India was 
Sthavira Shi Mitra. He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating 
the Mahamayura and other Dharanis into the Chinese language. Although 
contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks cama 
to China, yet very few books on Tantrikism were translated for the public. 
The sage Kumara Shi also did not communicate his Tantrik lore to the 
general public, but only to one or two of his confidential disciples, so that 
Tantiikism made very little progress in China. The little progress that 
it made, was due to Yajra Bodhi, a learned Aebarya of Malava, and to 
his pupil Amogha Yajra. These two arrived together in China daring 
the reign of the Emperor Thaix-min hun. Yajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-she-thah-je and Sherab-thah-je,^^ the two great Hwashah., in 
mysticism. Amogha Yajra performed the ceremony of Yajra Garbha 
Mongol, 

These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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3.1and;ila for the benefit o£ the king who, on aeooiint of his devotion 
to Buddhism, was given the religions name of “Eepository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka.” The astrologers having found that 

inaiimiant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiiij, he averted the evil 

Ijy performing a yajfia as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism, ximogha 
’i'ah-a also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called Tailramana 
anil therebv enabled the king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
*with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land supporting three thousand tenants. He translated seventy-seven 
principal troatiles on Tantrikism. After installing his pupil, Huilan, in 
hi.s place as the high priest, or Vajraeharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. Althougirboth tliese two great Tantriks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not flourish long bat soon declined. 
Duri'ns the reign of the Soon dynasty, Pandit Danarakshita, Dharmabhadra 
and otiier Indian Pandits visited China, but, being very Jealous of their mystic 
operations being known to the public, they only communicated the mantras 
to a stdected few, under solemn promise of not revealing them to the 
people. The later. Hwashan were taught in only a few of the Tantrik 
rites, such as the ceremony Amoghapasa. It was owing to these several 
restrictions that mysticism made no progress in China. 

III. YAXP1II.TA DaESASA (UAKXThtA ScHOOL). 

The founder of this sect was Tban-san,i- one of the most famous 
Budddist teachers of China. He was a descendant of Tuh-kdu, the 
chief minister of Than kin. He was admitted into the order of monkhood 
at a very early age. Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness, 
sharpness of mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of his age. While only 11 years old, he committed to memory 
theVimala-kirti sutra of the Taugur and the Saddharma Pundarika of 
Kaheryur, both of which he could reproduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Abhidharma pitaka and then studied all the volumes of the 
Kahayur and Taiigur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acquainted with the Prakrit language of India, and vrith a view to travel 
in that country, seem-ed for himself a passport from the Emperor. Passing 
through different countries, he reached India, and travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgrimage. He learnt many of the higher 
and lower yanas from several Indian Pandits. Jetari, an illustrious sago, 
was his chief preceptor. At the noble monastery of Naleudra, he learnt 
the yogaeharya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Daiita Bhadra or Danta Deva, who was then in his 106th year. Soma 
Cojitractioa of Than-Ssen-tsaii, 
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writers identify liim with the .'tcharja Bantaseimj the pupil of Tiiiaja 
Bera. He met liis chief preceptor Jetari a second, from .wlicm ha 

again received instructions on the Togaeharra tenets. Besides J (itaii and 
Bdntasenaj there were other Pandits froin whom he received instruction in 
Buddhist philosopliv. He devoted one '.year and three iiionths to hearing 
lectures on Maitreva’s series of Dliarma sastras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, he canipleted' liis stud}^ of Xyava (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years lie studied Indian pb ilosopliiea 
of various schools, and vanquished a ceiduin Bnihiiiaiiist king iii dispiita- 
tioii. In refutation of heresies, he wrote, a Vvork based on Hahdyaria 
principles, called “ The Extinguisher of Heresy,” containing GtlOD slokas— 
the exeelleiica of which struck ail Indian wise.,riieii with vender. 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in refutation 
of the Yogacliarya tenets, Tliah-Ssaii-tsah' also wu’ote a volume con- 
taining 8000 £okas, called Ekaiitasiddha, which lie prevsented t-> bis teacher 
Bauta-bliadra. All these works being.'written in the Sauskrit language, 
the Chinese pliilosopher became emiiientfy famous. Tlie people of Aija- 
varta gave him the name Mahayana Deva. Some of the ludiiin Ycbarjas 
became his pupils in Buddhist philosophy, and ' king Slladitja ■ and 
Jiiimara, and the .king of Southern India called Bhatubhalra and , several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the rnmierous ■ 
Hwashaii teachers who visited India, Thah-ssaa-tsafi was tlie only one 
wvho obtained the high dignity of Pandit and enjoyed. the veneration of. 
Indian: kings.' ■ After an absence o-f seventeen years of w.liieh three were^'' 
spent in the return journey, he returned to China. Tiie reigning Emperor 
of China, Chen-ku-an, i^eceived him with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Thah-Ssan-tsaii presented him wdtii more than 
600 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddlia, images, portraits and different sorts of Indian articdes. The king 
placed him at the head of the monastery of ITiui-fussi, where he 
employed him, together with other learned Hwashahs, in translating 007 
volumes of Buddhism including the Sberehia Ashtasahasrika, chieilj of 
Maitreya Bharma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. He 
rebuilt tlie monastery of Tsbi-ain-ssi or iii' Tibetan Cimmbaiiii. Baring 
that period there were 3,716 religious establishments in Oidna, IVorn all of 
which lie recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his mw 
iBonastery. He also admitted new monks. By these means lie was en aided 
to establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 monks of 
which he became the abbot. After the death of Cben-ku-an, his sou Kam- 
tsuh became Emperor. He greatly patronised Thang-ssau-tsang and his 
monastery. To every iifty principal monks of PaimiiVssi he supplied four 
servants, namely^ three apprentice monks and one neophyte. He made 
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iiieolkiit aiTangrimorcs for the support of tlie elergj and appointed tlio 
iiiiistifous sage as bishop of the three great iiioiiasteriesj Painiiii-ssi/*-^ 
Hiiiifiissi and Tshi-pji-ssi. 

Tbafi-ssan-tsaii introduced the . three' orders or priesthood and the 
lire methods 01 liieditatioa among theclergjj and wrote commentaries on the 
Bhta-sabasrika, according to the Yoga chary a inetliod, eight treatises on Iris 
0V711 system (Vipulacharya), '■'.tlie Lankavatara sutra and rnaiiy other 
siitrdntas. 

He also wrote many sastras' in- general, such as fCyaya Sangralia, 
Kriyd Sangraha, to., kc., and. cleroted all his attention and energies to 
dilmsirig the Mtihaydna and- Yogdehary a schools. He erected a, lofty 
eliailTa called A'rya Pantha to the south of the monastery of Tshi-aiii-ssi, 
in which he deposited palmieaf ftlSS. in Sanskrit of Iiidiaii scriptures and 
some sacred relies. He collected. one millicn sacred images from various 
soui’ces, ransomed lO.OOQ aninial lires, distributed alms to 10,000 mcni and 
ofered ten iidllions of lamps to sacred beings; Having worked for a period 
of nearly forty years to promote thehvell-beiiig of all living beings, at the 
age of sHty-five he was emancipated' from mundane siifteriogs. ■ The 
Yipiilacharja doctrine of EiitldMsm, taught by him, was obtainc'd by him 
from ills teacher Danta Bhadra. ■ The following were the illustrious pro- 
fessors whom he followed-: 

1. Buddha. ■ Bharma liakshitai ' 

2. Maitreva. , ■ „6. . Ynaiida. 


1. Buddha. ■ Bharma liakshitai ' 

2. Maitreya. , ■ „6. . Ynaiida. 

3. Yrya Sanga. ■ ./; ■' - 7. .Yinaya Bhadra. ' 

<1. Tasu Mitra. 8* I)anta-*sena. , 

It was Thafi-ssan-tsan who first introduced this system of Buddhism 
into China. The nains Thafi»ssan-tsaii means the knower of the three 
Pi takas in the kingdom of From one of Thaii-ssan-tsan’s pupils 

named Khulru-ki-iiisi, Ti-jan-Shi-lian-sheliu (teacher of the S'linyata 
philoscjilij) and other learned Hwashahs received instruction, and handed 
clovm the system to posk^^^^ .... 


lY. The simEiB oe the SYktata philosophy. 

Buddha delivered this philosophy to Manju Ghosha^^ who in turn, 
{kdivercd it to Kagarjuna. The foiiowdng ivere the eminent teachers of 
this philosophy 

1, Kagarjuiia. 2, Yrja Beva, also called Niia-iietra, on account of his 
having two spots, as large as the eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name 
was Cbandrak'irti. 3, Svami Prajila-rasmi. d, the Chinese sage Yese-pal 
wdio was miraculously visited by Hagarjuna. 5, Yese-Lodoi, from whom 
Tfirioiisly called Pai-massi or Pimati-ssi, 

He was a member of the Thau royal family. 

The same as Hanjulrf, 
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Ti-elii“ta.4i learnt it. , Tk-e.last/was./au eminent scholar wlio first introtliiced 
tliis ])iiil(j?opliy into 'China -and hj his piety and exeellent lUCvOinpM.-iiLieKts, 
promoted the well-being of his eonntiyiBen. In the knowleilge of t:;e 
AhliidljiUTiia, tliere was none in Cluiia to erpial him. In the ]'rat‘rii:c ami 
cbseinTince of Vinaya,. said, ho have been like a Bcnlhisattva (>arii';:-). 
He became spiritual guide to^hhe second king of Tliengr.i* in fheutliera 
China and also to king Wendhi of the Su dvnastr. In inoral merit he was 
iiieornparablj great, . He 'erected a mcuasrorr ealiei Kw-chl::"--:, o;i 
iTioiiut The-an-tha, and another on the hill called ’Yu-kipvn-wLin. lu the* a 
tr;o he foinided thirty-sis' sehools. and furnished ti. cm -vini cumptcte 
or the Haligyiir and Tangur,;. He' eonstrimtci S^^d.Oi tmui-mus of Lud.l 1 1 
and Bo-dhisattvas and' miniature ' eliaitjas, in guLl, siho.oo hrmm, sauJ.!- 
wooil, &c. He ordained 14^000 'monks and had 82 principal disciples, ail of 
whom were versed in the .SAnvata. 'philosophy. He wrote iiuaiermis com- 
rnentaries on the vaiuoiis.bra'iiclies of Eudduism, besides notes cii l]iiddh:dh! 
piX'cepts dtdiviired at the Mrigai’sbi grove, the I lahuvcdpidra rdlra, Ih hhi 
parainitd and Mahanirraiia tantra, He^,^yIso . introdiieC'd the study of a 
scries of books calM The saeraiiient of olferiag' obeisanee by prostm- 
tioiis,’^ Tiin-min/’ “ Tse-yaiuiiio,” ‘^’Beeiiiad’ a treatise on niysticisirp 
Ma-he,” and Siitranta Tidja,” a complete analysis oi Dhariiia and 
perfection. 

.At the request of Iiiii Wen-dlii, . be wrote forty religious treatises and 
fifty synopses of the Prajiiii-paramita, Sadliarma Pundarika, Miila Frajna,^^^ ' 
'.&c.,.:£or,'tlie use of students ox Buddhism. . After labouring for. thirty yaars. 
iE.en.de'avoiiriiig to propagate the M ad Inuitnika philosophy of Hdjurinuu, at 
the ;be'giu:iiing', of the 'sixtieth' year ; of .bis ageJ^" in. ^ the 1.7 th, , j’ear , of Ebai-.liii*-' 1 

reign, ' .he ,.'Sat 'ubso'rbed . in pd'eep.''iimdita.tioii to/.pass ' away ' iTom this'.; 
life. He vanqiiisl'ied the great god” of the Chinese, iia/ned Hwaii-yiui- 
ehlirul,^'^ or ‘^Hlie lord of clouds and thunder,” and bound him iiiider a solemn 
;oatl.l,,to' 'clef end Oiiina. He had thiidy-trvo piuncdpal disciples 

of 'Mioim The' folio wing were the -.most, .remarkable for their' Iea,rBing,;., aad;.., 
purity of life : 

(1) TaiVan-tsun-che. 

(2) ru“hu-%va-tsim-cho. 

. (8).- Tun-yah-the-an-fcsun-cha,. 

■ :''(4h' Cho-shi4afi-tsun-'che. 

^.('5)■':'''■■EiA-'£hi4sun.che. ''..'w.;':',! 

Among his spiritual successors, one named Tlia’an-thai-ts’ifi wlio 
spread his system in the southern province of China called iCiu-iiao, beeanie- 

p'v''',' 'ComMentaryby'Eigailmia.'^.'';"^ 

(3ii the 24.tk of mid-winter inonllu 
Algo-ealkd:':Kwau4p!«yu-yeb:'.'p.:;;;:^ 
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•veiy emineHt, while the aorthern part called Tuii-ju-any adopted a cli-&'er» 
erit seliooL Commencing with Ti’Clie, spiritual fatlier and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions — (I) Dhi-siii-ru-siin-tla-shee, (2) Ymi-lia- 
wa4iyan-da-shee, (3) Slii-an-slie-Iiu-fa-tsan-clasliee, (1) Chbin-lhhah- 
eliiiiiYkwa-sbee, and (S) Ku-iii-iim-chun-iiieedasliee, tlic study of 
Fhal-chlieii'' was ehieftj pursued by Chinese IJiiddliist?. The sauio 
practice has come down to the present day and it must be adiriittc'd 
tliiit Piialclihen is the favourite scriptural work of the modern Cbinesa 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwasliaii, named Chhiii-li-liaii-kwasliie 
also known by the name of Theii-kwan, meaning Vimala-drishti or 
clear sight/' became the abbot of llevo-tse-fia, for which reason he wms 
called Chhiii-li-liafi-kwasliie. He nourished during the reign of Than., 
lliii-hn-aii, and was well versed in the ten braiiehes of sacred literature 
as well as in the science of government. Through the religions sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, yet he hud mastered the Sanskrit language and could fiuently 
coiiverae in it, nor did he recpiire ^^ny interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He hud a gigantic frame, nine cubits Idgh ; his iiands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth ; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink ; and the 
very sight of his monstrous person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Throughout the country of China he was famed as a Maha Fandita, 
who hud no rival. The illustrious Chaiikya Fiinpochhe Eolpai dorje, the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Chbin-lun, in his hymns on the stoiy of 
Eevo-tse-ha describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Alaitreja 
liuddlui. Other writers believe him to have been an emanation of Manju 
Oiicsha, Among the Chinese, he was the greatest scholar in Plial-cliben, 
on which subject ho wwote three large commentaries. Among his piiocipal 
works the fullowing are well known: — (1) ‘‘ Yows/’ (2) ‘Hlic Mirror 
of Hharmatf ’ (3) the Mirror of Lamp of Sdistras,'' (4) Bodhisattva 
Panclia Marga, and ether synopses of the triple pitakas, (5) three hundred 
detached treatises of Sdistras. It is universally admitted tliat a greater 
scholar in ITial-chlien never appeared in China. He lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide to seven 
kings in succession, and taught the siitrdutas several times. His scliool 
is known by the name of Sbi-an-she-hu.” Its tenets differ very little 
from those of Than-ssan-tsahs, the difference being in the ways 
prescribed. The 21st spiritual successor of this great teacher named 
Khu*au-fii thai"fa**shee became celebrated for his learning. He is said to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on a pilgrimage 
to Eevotse-fia. Although the school founded by Tisld, and bis spiritual 
son, continued for a long time, yet it wrought very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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•Y.; Fifth Saeahtha-tahi Scnoai/. 

This is^ tlie .most ' ancient ■. .scbool o.f . Inilia. derived from Bwcl cilia and 
handed clown to his spiritiial ■ siicx^essors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in wdiieh it has come to posterity : 

' Biiclclha> Mahakasyapa. Yiianda, Shanabastri. MadhyaiTiahiia.Upaguptaj 
Bhitika, Arhat 'Krishna, Sudansana, Vibhaga, Buddiiananta, Buddlia Zilitraj, 
Panasha, Asva Ghosha Mashaba, Kagarjiimi, A'ryadeva, Eahuiti-bliadraj 
Sangananta, Arhat Ghaiiasa, Kumarata, and Sha-va-ta. 


IX AKCIENT CHINA,' ITS SACKED , LITEEATBEE, PHILO- 
SOP,HY AND EELIGION AS KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.P 

„ The name ' of this great country in its own language is S'eii-te-hii 
(S'en = God, Tehu = land) or . the celestial conn try. 'Some antliors 
identify it with the fabulous Continent of Lu-phapa. 

The people of Arjavarta call it Malui China, where Malia means 
great and China is a corruption of Tshiii, Among the sovereigns of China 
She-Tu-Ium, king of the province of Tshiii, became very powerful He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made his power felt in most 
of the countries of Asia, so that his name as king of Tshiii was knowm 
to distant countries of the world. In course of time by contirmal phonetic 
change, the name Tshiu passed first into Tsin and then into Chin or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Mahti China or Great China. The 
.Tibetans , call it „ Gya-nag,'. (Gya extensive”, aiid nag . ^Gdaek”)' , or ;:' people 
of ' the. '.plains, w.ho: .d'ress in black -clothe.s for.. all the^ Chinese dress, in blue.' 
or black. So also the Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar to th.e people 
of India, on account of their ivearing wdiite dresses. According to the 
ancient historical records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in ...China. , Of These, three ■were the most iiii portant, . .Do-hu, 

and Jill. The first, She-hu, paiTakes more of a literary tlian of a religious 
.character.' We shall therefore treat it as literature. According to Sam- 
bhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 

^ Translated from Dub-thaii-lelkyi-Meluii. See Vol. L, p. 187, Note 1. 
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aiidspeecli: tliey are .tlie ru'diments . of words and their significations: to 
the formation of letters, religion owes' its success : but for tht 3 principles 
of reading and writing, the progress 'of rrork, knowledge and science in the 
lYOidd would have come. to a. standstilL.. 

The first sovereign of China, ' King Fold, was a very accomplished 
pjriiiee, possessed of an intellect. quick,- powerful and diseerning. lYitli the 
aid of his wise minister Tshankje he first invented the art of writing and 
gave to the letters tbeir foroi. power and inflection or orthograplij. He in** 
tnuiiieecl the system of writing on ha'mboo slates with waxen p3iieils. His 
eharaeters were - of ■■ a.. romided :sbape -called Toh-tse, audit was during 
the reign of Tshiii-sMdiM' that 'M-s , Li-si invented the running 

hand wdiieli were called- Li-si after his naine. His General Ulifithe-vafi 
i'liTcnteci the brush -pen ma-de. of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoko of pine-wood painted ' the characters on silk elotln - Afterwards 
Tshai-wan of Kag-nim invented paper. ' Then, the invention- of a. 
neater sort of characters called khja-i-si (and the cursive called Tsho-ii-si) 
a more coiivenient and easy method of writing was introduced which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier -systems. ' Many works were written ivhicli illustra- 
. . ted. the sinipla, and childish character of-thc earlier people. ' Li-si and Min- 
the’s systems o! slow and quick hatidwriting were found uniat. .and, rude and:-' 
^,;So'felI .infe 

'The first, king Fo-hi'wrote a large treatise.' .on the art of' .divination': 
..and astrology .called Khye.ii-shan which is the earliest .work of the. 

. 'kind known. - .He..alsA' wrote ' a .hook- on Ethics, called Tiie perfect and' ' 
.jiid'icious. behaviour.”" 'Then' appeared the. five literary. , a.'nd, moral; works 
, cailed by the general designation . of Ook jins, -viz , : — Yeekjin , Shee-kyin.; ' 
;ShoodYjm, Lee-kviii ' and Ghhiin-eliho-u. The authorship, of.,.Yeek.ji'ii; 
is attributed to Fohi., the.W'riters .of -the remaining four heing. .iiiik'iio'wm 
Sho-liu is also a well-known term for tljat science which treats of the re- 
C’ulatioii of the* customs and majiners of a nation. 

'. o, ■ 

CHAPTER I. 

Ethical pniLosoeiir. 

The works on this subject are very interesting. The founder of this 
philosophy was the famous sage Khun-fu-tse (in Tibetan Koii-tse, the 
latinized Confucius). He was born not long after the birth of Buddha. 

In the latter period of the Te-hu dynasty, during tlie reign of Te-lui- 
win, Khim-fu-tse was born in Shan-tu one of the thirteen great divisions 
of China. His biography is well known every where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and the ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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•of all, classes of men,, are-all .fomicled: on the Code of laws first drawn up 
hj this great philosopher,^ From that 'tiriie to tlie present claj, for a period 
ol'moixHlmii two thonsai'id .and -five hundred rearsj chirirjg udiieli time Clnim 
has ,witnc^ssed political ehaiTges and reYoIutioiis, the tlowiifnll and growth 
of, mail j- dynasties, . the'". laws, of Khim-fu“ts:e have eoutiniied to regulate 
and goYeni the manners and customs of the whole coiiimuriit}’ from the Eia- 
peror, to the meanest subject. 'So wise and escelleiit are. fcliose laws that 
tlie}" have undergone - little change in the course of time. Bung the %st 
and 'wise.st, 'preceptor of the .moaarehs. of China, the portrait and name of 
lv,hu-,a-m“ts8,are adored- and venerated by every sovereign who succeeds 
to' the celestial throne. This: .ce.remony handed down from generation to 
geiieratio,n has got the sanctioa of- antiquity as a heritage to the Einperors 
.of China. The descendants of Khim-£u-tse .e-njoy the second order of the 
Empire as an hereditary honour,, in token- of the high regard due to the : 
memory of the - wisest man born 'in China. The Tibetans hcdieve that 
their celebrated Sroh-tsan Gampo was an iocariiatiori of KLuiu-rii-l:so — - 
one of miraculous birth— in -whom was manifest the spirit of Cbenressig^ - 
Some authors conjecture- that Khim-fu-tse was tire , inventor of astrology 
froiii the few verses bearing his name -and praise, which head, alrriO,s-t a:Il 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He is also believed by .so'me' 
people to have been the inventor of handie,rafts, nia-iiiifacture, techno- - 
log-y tfoc*. It was Khuh-fu-tse who hrst taught philosophy and literature 
in China, but he wrote only a few works on those subjects, llis pupils and 
followers made copious additions to- and im23roveme8ts on bis works, wliick 
were revised and annotated. ' The -works so annotated and revised whiek 
served as guides to the. scholars of China, are four in number, 
she-u, Cuuh-yuh, Loon-yu- and Meh-tse. . .The oii times- -of Ta-she-iij, 
drawn up by KhuhTu-tse- himself, were enlarged by his pupil named Clioh- 
t.se from hints taken from him. : The second work Chiiii-juh was composed 
by Tse-se. The third work Loon-yu- was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-le-ii Tse kyah and.-' Tse-isha. The fourth work Meii-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khiih-fu-tse’s 
pupils or pupils of Ms pupils.' From- the time the Te4iu dynasty was founded, 
literature made rapud strides' in China and the number of literary works 
'greatly increase'd. ' '' There grew up d-ming this time, (as afterwards), a lumaber 
of scliolars (not less than 100) who interpreted these works and wrote coin- 
nient.aries" on ,-',themv' - .The , statutes and laws which uphold the government 
.-were'-dmwm-.up duiing-t^^^^ of ■ Hwankii by a learned scholar named 

Slie-u-hu, on the basis of Khuh-fu-tse’s works. A few years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the present day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe- 
rence. Again, there are, five other works, called Kah-cheri, which resemble 
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the Beb-tliers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter ; besides 
thej’' contain manj litenuy and plr'Iosophieal 'notices which come more 
properly under the heading ot She-hu, Astrology or the ait oi: Dirinatioii. 

Hie earliest written encyelopiedia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeckyih, the first of the Uhii series.- The art of divination called 
Porthan which was brought into Tibet during the reign of the Than 
dynasty was obtained from this great wmrk. In early times, as stated 
aypve, there reigned in China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that 
of Diii of five kings. During the reign of Pohi (whose name is also written 
as HpiisLy), the first of the Hun kings, there' came out from the great river 
JTi ill the province of Henan (modern Ha-nan) a monster called Liui-ma 
having the body of a horse and the bead of a dragon. On the back of this 
hideous iiion&ter there were eight figures' or Madras (called Pakwas in 
Chinese', enrioasly inscribed. The eight Pakwas^ being multiplied to 
64 .by periiiiitation, a work was written under the name of Ljaii-sliaii 
■{chief wo,rk}. , The' figures on ..the ba-ck of the monster were called 
.He.-tho-liii; . tho-hii in Chinese, meaning ^Oigures’' and. He,, being the 
river from which the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwais called the First Heavenly System.’’ Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of S'en-non wrote a work on the Porthaih, called 
Ku-hi-tsafi, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the moantain called Sw'aii-ywaii. 
It is related by some writers that there is a work which was composed 
from the ci'v of an ea^e. The third monarch of the Hun dvnastv named 


- The fire elements of astrology — 

1. Tree, Mule and Female. 

2. Fii-e „ 

3. Earth, „ 

■, ■ .'4,. Iron ■■■■"■■ 

5. Water „ 

3 The Sanskrit words corresponding to the 12 Dondals of the Tihotan astrolo- 
or causal connection on which the existence of the human soul depends are 

1. Avid3*a. 7. Tidana. 

2. Samskara 8. Eisima. 

S. Vijiluna. 9. Apadana. 

4. Kumariipa. 10. Bhava. 

5 . Shadyatna. 11. Jati. 

G. Sparsa. 12. Jarairiai\ai,ia. 
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called Huii-tlijeii-ji constructed bj bim for the purpose. The clocks (Tse* 
men cliii) and watches (Pe-jo-hu) of modem China are prepared after 
those illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, foiiis, tea 
sorts of musical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 


The later heavenly system. 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Te-hu named To-hu-tlio-hu- 
tliah-shi, was, in the year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
according to this system of calculating time), presented with a wonder- 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yui-sliafi-she. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the tortoise’s shell, which were supposed 
to expiess the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former books 
on astrology and the art of divination. Prom that year to the fre-drayoii 
year of the 12th cycle when the Emperor Ghbeu-Iuu ascended the throne^ 
there elapsed 4092 years. There are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the shell for the purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderful tortoise of miraculous 
origin from the Elver Loo of Hanan, and by reading the astrological symbols 
and marks known as Pakwa, found on its shell, wrote a large treatise ou 
“ divination.’’ He gave the name of Loo-tho-u^ to it, from Loo, the river 
whence the tortoise came out. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained one and undi- 
vided,® vras known as Nam Sfa, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nam Chhye. During these two periods, 
and also previously, the science of Pakwa or astrology and divination is said 
to have existed in itself, in consequence of which it is considered as ever 
unchangeable. It is not stated in the Chinese books that the “ great 
tortoise” is the prime cause of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and the black art, after the above account of the wonderful 
tortoise of the Chinese from whom undoubtedly they have derived them 
knowledge of astrology and divination. The following are the verses ou 
which the Tibetans, after the Chinese, base all their knowledge of astrology 
and of the position of the earth. 

^ Tho-hu metining the book of symbols and signs. 

^ From this it must not be understood that the first work on divinatioii written 
from the figures on the horse-dragon, was composed before the foriiiation of the Feaven 
and Earth from chaos. The name Kam is used to distinguish its x^riority to that 
wMch immediately followed it. 
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Tlie principal root of ., astrology. , 

:'Is tlie great-goiaen. tortoise.., , 

The tail to the .north and the head above. 


The right .and left sides lie .east and 
■ west. ' 

The limbs extend to the four quarters ; 

On which lies supreme 

The world Jambudvipa and rests. 


Tsug-lag-tse-kji-tsa-va-ni, 

Ma-ha*ser-gji-rus-bal-de. 

Oo-ro Lh5r-dah ' Jud-ma 
Clijah. 

Shog-jeshar-la-shog-yen- 

. nub. 

Yaii-lag-shes-po-tsham-zi- ' 
knah. 

Gan-kyalne-pade-ye teng. 

Dsam-lih Jig-ten Chhag- 

par-dod. ; ^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ • . .■ 

mn-',vaa fafter of the first king of the Chigur dynasty ^ho was a 

saintlv personage revived the first work on astrology written by Fohi. The 
later heavenlv system of astrology, based on the symbols and maiks on 
the tortoise’s shell, was revised and improved by Che-hu-weeu. Altogether 
there were three great works on astrology y^'^^ten at^ three 
times, the first being Le-an-shan’s, the second Ku-hi-tsan s and the third 
Wen wafi’s-all weU known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dvnastv, the wicked and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ignorance 
of the worth” of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught with 
evil ordered them to be burnt. The first two works were^ destroyed, 
but’ fortunately Wen-wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological works of China are chiefly based. 'Wen-wafi’s son, 
Chi-hu-kyufi, revised and illustrated his father’s work. Khun-fu-tse 
is said to have improved upon the writings of his predecessors, but this is 
questioned bv some writers who doubt if he ever wrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination. Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, based on Che-hu-kyiin’s work. One of Khun-fu-tse’s 
pupils is said to have drawn up some astrological formulas under the name of 
Shi-ehin, which were ascribed by some to Khun-fu-tse himself. Probably 
people mistake this hook for Khun-fu-tse’s. Among the ancient writers 
of China, Pohi Wen-wan, Chi-hu-kyun and K!raii-fu-tse are famed as 
four saintly authors. ' Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-sri, the god of wisdom, on the summit of 
Eevo-tse-iw. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the world by the 
goddess Namgyalmo (S. Yidya) and by Padma Sambhava^ also obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribing the origin of astrology to Buddha. 
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Medical Worlds. 

Tbe second Mi3g .o£ the Hnn dynasty named Yan-cIbeii-sbeii-liiin-sM 
was tlie first who' wrote ■ on medieiiie. To feel and understand the pulse, 
and to divine human destiny by .an intimate knowledge of tlie^fuiidaiiieiitai 
elements were the prin'eipar subjects .of his works... Yhis latter science® 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes of 
Tibetan medical works are said to have been, based' upon the above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese are 
quite dissimilar to those of the Indians, being tree, fire, earth, iron, and 
water, while akasa has no place. Tree pi’obably supplies the place of windy 
but it is not easy to understand how iron could be imagined to be a subs- 
titute for akasa. 

Music, 

Tu, minister of King Shun, discovered the use of the five Khiii or 
Sanskrit Tar and the twenty-five tones of music called Shee in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. He wrote a book on songs and musical performances 
called Sho-hu. The Tha-shi dance of Tibet of tlie present day was based 
upon this Chinese mode. There also appeared many original works oil 
rhetoric (Alankara Tidy a) in both the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in the Chinese language is greater than in Tibetan. 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, pliysiognomj, and 
prognostication existed from an early age. The number of works on 
these subjects increased in latter times, but they are not classed as great 
works. 

BheAm or an exjposifion and vindication of the Confiician pldlompli/. 

With regard to religious faith among tlie She-hu scholars very few 
persons possess the predisposition to pietj'^ (according to Buddliistic 
principles). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, are careless whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnation, while others look upon this life as the consequences of Karma and 
Phala. They argue that had it been true, Khuii-fu-tse and King Fo-hi 
would have mentioned it in their works, which contain no such account. 
Both King Fo-hi and Khun fu-tse who were distinguished for their pro- ^ 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, awwe of those religious prineitdes, ' 
but omitted them in their works, owing to the people of the age not having | 
been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple pitakas of Dliarma. The | 

® The science of predicting human destiny by marking the pulsation is different ; 
jfrom palmisty wteh was known in India. 
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worlis called TJ-hu-jin and Ssi-sM-hu, &o., treated of such matters of 
worldly utility as would meet the requirements of the age they lived in, 
and wLkl pave the way for the future reception of Buddhism. Fo-hi mid 
klmh-fu-tse did not speak a single word against Buddhism like the 
unprincipled Charvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
souls and the inevitable consequence of Karma and Phala. Once, one of 
Khuh-fu-t^e’s pupils asked him what would be the state of man after 
death. Khuh-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence • that it was so mysterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard anv opinion on it : but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open to cognition. Again once while he was explaining some meta- 
phv.«ieal points resiieeting the supreme being, one of his pupils, VI ueii-f u-hu, 
L;stione(l him thus, « Sira, if there is a great being as you mention, _ what 
and where is he? Is he so and so?” Khnh-fu-tse having replied m the 
negative, the pupil asked if he (KhuA-fn-tse himself) was not that being j 
« No how could I he like that supreme being ?” replied Khun-fu-tse. “ If 
so” retorted the pupil, “ where must he be ?” Khun-fn-tse said, “ such a 
being is born in the western quarter” (by which he evidently meant Buddha). 
In the works of these two personages there are some mysterious passages 
which appear like the aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
signification than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
The text of Yee-kyin in some respects resembles the Tantnk philosophy 
of the Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Ohan-kya 
Eolpai Dorje. During the supremacy of the Jifi dynasty, two eminent 
ChiLse scholars named Hwa Shaft Fo-shen and Dhu-hu-min, wrote com- 
mentaries on both She-hu and Dohu, in which they pointed out many striking 
rescmhlances to the theories of Buddhism. In a later work called " The 
History of the rise and progress of religion (or Chhoijuft)” being an 
exposition of the works of the great She-hu teacher Khun-fu-tse, it is 
found that his teachings were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse’s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the similarity 
between Khufi-£u-tse’s teaching and that of Buddha, but the general 
readers of Khun-fu-ste may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes which go by the name of D-hu-ehin, five viz., Yin, 
Tee, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, ai-e the principal works. In the Chinese language 
they are called IJ-hu-chhan or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or morality. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour ; the 2nd, Yee, 
treats of affection, cheerfulness, and good humour; the 3rd, Lee, of 
manners and customs; the 4th, of wisdom; the 5th, of a calm and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applications o£ these hve subjects. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sages, those who can practise them, as 
saints. ' ■ ■ ■ . 

Origin of Heaven^ 'Earth mi Men meording to the Yej€gin^\ 

In the beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but “Hun tun” or, void, which evolved of itself and was ia 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter coiiftisioii and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, elassifiea* 
t ion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a striking resemblance to the account as' to ..the origin of the world in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the heginiiiog there existed nothing 
except void from -which the world arose. In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of “ Tbe-ji” that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as we have the innate power of. distinguishing different 
things in ourselves, so the primeval chaos .possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its' intenial agit.ation, it produced first of 
all Ifamba (species), and nature, which were like. m.ale',aiid .female,. . Agaia 
these being endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed. by' 
the union of the male and female elements, divided themselves into . the 
“ Tslia-shin,” i. e., the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, (2) little 
male, (3) great female and (4) little female. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species s]3rung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Parkba and Choo-gun 
or tbe nine mansions with forty. five gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from the virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
substances flew upwards from the ocean of chaos, the thin and at- 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took place 
the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced.- This was called 
the age of the formation of Heaven (bTam bJaina). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed the Earth called Tee. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright effulgence of the latter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced “ Man.” This age was 
called the period of the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In works on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth the mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan “ Ham” or Chinese “ Thain” means both Heaven and potential 
Energy. Tibetan “ Sa” or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. 
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Farhha or FaJcwa or Mtiird Spndoisn 


Tibetan 

me 

sa ' 

chag 

namkha chhn 

ri' 

shia. 

, loii , 

Chinese 

li 

khon ■ 

ta 

khin 

kham 

■ kin 

„ sin 

.son ■ 

English 

fire ^ 

earth 

iron 

sky 

water 

hill 

tree 

wind. 


Chinese Choogiin or Tihetan Mevagte, English nine mamions of the, 45 gods. 
Tibetan cHkar ninag sum tbin sbijun naser tugkar dunnaar gyatkar gumar 

English white black blue green yellow white red white red. 

Ko. of Mansions 123 4 567 8 9 

Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated atmosphere), and the 
Earth are both called the world. Yulgar people say that the Heaven is 
of dark blue colour and the Earth four-skied. According to this system 
only nine heavens are mentioned without a word about their disposition. 
The Tibetans alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, one above 
another and nine heavens in regular succession. The great period counted 
from the beginning of the formation of Heaven, Earth and Man till their 
destruction is called Yi-yvan (iEvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-jvan is equal to 129,600 human years of the Hindu system or ^‘kalpa.” 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Huntuh and Theji will 
be convulsed to form a second chaos, from which there will be a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgence or the essence of all conglomerate matter* 
The Chinese do not recognize the theory of the four ways of birth, 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of production of insects and 
plants. According to them, man was not born in the beginning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not. 

the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos, 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they explain what 
will be the state of man after death. They neither enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe how they were produced. Latterly an 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with the 
works of the Buddhists wrote as follows : — After death, those portions 
of the mind and soul or the spiritual effulgence, obtained from the Father 
consisting of the Three Pranas (called Sahhaon) % towards the skies and 
became absorbed in S"en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lehu-pho) go down 
towards the earth, and mix with the spirit called ku-hi” or the devil. 
All the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of this 
world to The-han (Thain) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now all 
over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
idea of the Supreme Being. According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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consumption bj Tbe-*ban, there is no ham in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob-Hwah 
is well known. They also worship a multitude of devils. They pay 
homage to dead bodies and, under a belief that the manes of the dead, 
though in Hades, can enjoy earthly pleasures,; offer theni meats and other 
edibles. Some of their' customs are formed by affinity with those of their 
neighbours the Lalos and- To-u-se. There are also some customs which 
are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

Klm fifu-tsis teaching compared with the doetrines of Btulcllmm. 

Khun-fu-tse in his work on the-, fundamental formulse called Ta-she-liu 
while describing the manners and attributes of a' Teacher says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend much upon clear Judgment 
and understanding. The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and excellencies. After the acc|uir6* 
ment of knowledge it should be retained, when it is comprehended it 
should be practised, lYhen it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted happiness, it can be utilized in, teaching others, when 
it is communicated to others, knowledge is acc|uired. Thus by progressing 
fmbher and further from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate 
object can be obtained. It is easy to understand the apparent meaning 
of his words which generally relate to the enumeration of moral virtues 
pertaining to this life, but a mystic and deeper meaning pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus By enlightened knowledge he meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
he exhaustively illustrated in his chapter on the duties of a Teacher.*^ 
By ennobling others and leading them to good &c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to the real and 
true end of existence, one must first himself arrive at perfection. ‘When 
he has first become good, others will follow him. Having himself obtained 
happiness, he will be able to conduct others to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself and bringing 
others to it, right discrimination is attained when he will know the 
means of emancipating himself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further he will see the beginning and- ead of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khun-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to those of the omniscient Buddha. The maxim, ‘‘First mature 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like nature correspond with those contained in the Mahayana philosophies. 
Although the name of Buddha was unknown to Klmn-£u-tse, yet 
in saying “gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely resembling that of Buddha. 
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Thus he approached rerj near to Buddhism in fhnf f,^T i ^ i, . . 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critieallv sf i ^ 
works became learned, are giren the title of “ Shyan fhef ” 
mastered the ancient classics, they are called wise me/ I i u 
have mastered the above-mentioned five classical wo i ^ 

elucidate the formula and riddles, they are sty ed Sho f f T“ 
jwen._ Thus by studying the cLsics 

aeqmnng a knowledge of the laws of their countrv flll i ’ 

of a kao^vled^e of thint>“s TTaTritir • i keeome possessed 

th.y feh„s: of ‘"o'Wse, 

leming jual.Ses them for preteimeol m the govermneiit o/th”*'^' 

X»earniii^ alone onens fn -hhat-n 4-1 i ■ ox tneir country 

iuthe land including those of GoverSra/d'lI-T ^ 

-h literary distinerions that raS meTin Sint W " 

utter disregard of birth or riches All nnhtio J t ^ Position in 
open to competition. ^re in fact 

Among the theological distinctions nf at 

OhrrM-jmm ,” Eh “ ‘’‘r “ “"“M- 

in ct studies nieu are raised to 

in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred l.r Z governorships 

head of aU religious institutions as mit ^ 1 “'® 

now-a-days the number of such erudite si 1 * pi’iests. But 

China and in Tibet. There are some jS ? f • “ 

profoundly read in the great classical wots of CW 

preferment in government service of eo,-„ • , ’ regardless of high 

and a lit. of „d..i„ h, .„Z7 tm t L“ r”"',™ 

Wilderness. They take such students as are /'il of the 

and do not care if they get none. The.: ‘'‘®°®“P^oy tlmm, 

who pass their days in solitude, devotin<» th Buddhist hermits 

and asceticism, but it must be admitted tlZ" 1^' 

countries. It appears from his writLs that ib '' 7\ 

for Buddha although Buddhism was°not in veneration 

works he neither remarked as in pronhect TV 

bad Chau-fu-tse, another writer of &mi evLnri was good or 

Buddhism. In his writings he SDeal-« ■’ ^ ®°“® inowledge of 

Subsequently ^one 

Buddha. He was happy in his Le ^rote blasphemously of 

tboseon Buddha. -tL 
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prime duty to treat bis subjects kindly. One's own body being derived 
from bis parents, tliey are bis great benedictors. Among bis subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their king in the administration of the State auti in war. The people 
generally should in return help him %vith tribute, reveiiiie and presents# 
Again it .will be. the duty of all men to respect their parents besidessiip- 
|>fn*ting, them, .and ■ministerio^ to their wants; and after tiieir death 
to honour and pay homage to their ixiaues and bones. — Tims Ills laoral 
'sayings are, excellent,. but' at the . he .rushes into bhuiiing Buddha:-— 
.t* A.ffce,r\Tards one. Shikja M'uni, .■unmindfni.of ins duties towards hu king and 
parents and ■ .forgetful their kindness, quitted his Lome and preached a 
religion . of which seliishness is the. leading, feature, inasmuch as it enjoins 
on each man separation ' from th.e world and care for only his own 
,foo..cI' a!Ki clothing.'-: . This '.religion being. 'introduced into Cliina during the 
...reig.ir ; .of ,, the '.'Emperor' H.waii-mih-jun-phiii, many a family, beeii.i,.a 0 
^destitute ''ai 3 d'extine.t.' The m.xcelieiit creed of. anc2.ei'it times faded away 
..as .the new o.ne, progressed.” ' But, indeed, the religio-i"i of .Buddha does iio.t 
speei fy. one's 'diitie.s tow.ards. his parents and tlie kirig,. but aims, 'at a wider , 
good,—* the good and w-yll being of all living beings of the v/orld 'by freeing 
them from .miseries and sorrows not only of this present life but .also of 
.all transitory existences. The aim of Buddhism is to know how to lead 
all '.Ii.¥i'Dg beings f,rom miseiy and grief to a state of endless ,. beatitude, 
''So/ that .there is a vast dilfereiice between the doctrines, of Ciio-ii-tse aiid'^ 

: those, of Buddha,. 'the aim -of .the- former being .as striall .a,S:,,the',po.iat o.f »''■ 
-needle, w.l'iile that of the latt-er. isms ' wide as. the im'meastirabie''Heav0^^ .TIi-©' 
writiii.gs.'.o:f ,'^d:io-u-ts0 ..with exe.eptioii of: 'some; vii:i,fjiiig .expressions-'; to- ' ,' 

vrards Bncldhism contains not a word of arguineafc and refutation. They 
'oiily ■ eo-ntaiii so'rn^ views besides some common place jndnciples, 

Since-'.., the' .'introdnetion ,:o£ B'uddhism. ' intO'.^Ohina' -t0,';A'lie .present . ■day:..„;'.all.',^' 
the monarchs, with the exception of one or two, were devoted folio wois 
of the Buddhist faith in consequence of which such insane observations 
as those of Cho-u-tse and other profane wudtei's, have been as inyileciu.d in 
their aims as echoes returned hy rocks. Xowadaj's there are some among .. 
.the': vulgar- ,el;as.ses..'':wlm .'''obstins'tely ; these stupid writers who can 

show no reasons but bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TO-r-SE OE THE Bojf (Pox) EEtlGIOS- OP ChES'A. 

The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion o£ China was 

Lo-u-kyttn. He is both god and man. As a god he is called by tiie 
name “ Thai-shan Lo-u-kyun” which in Tibetan means the chief lord 
of goodness. Pie is said to have appeai-ed when, according to the Chinese 
aocount, Heaven and Earth were first formed. Some writers identifr liim 
with the god Brahma, which conjecture is accepted by many. In the be'-j-in- 
iiing of the formation of the world the great Br.ihma formed the superb 
mansion of the gods and thereafter the E.arth, which accounts agree with 
tho-.e given of Thaishaii Lo-u-kyua as well as with the siguifiLtion of 
his name “Brahma built the worhi.” Lo-n-kynn from that period to 
modem times is sa.d to have sent forth SL emanntioiis among which 
the great teacher Baddha is eoimtud as one, just as tlie Brahmanists 
reckon him (Buddha as one of the Avatars of Vi’shnu. The human Lo-u- 
kyim was an incarnation of the divine Tlmi-shah Lo-u-kyun. Ho is 
helieted to have been contemporary with Nhuu-fu-tse. After a stay 
of 82 years within his mother’s womb he was horn when all his hair had 
turned grey, for which reason he was culled by the nickname Lo-u-tse or 
the grey -haired old man. His followers addre.5Sod him by the name “Lo-u- 
kyun” the honorific equivalent for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chap- 
ters of what are cahed lieavenly scriptures,” from a certain cavern of a 
hill, he became a religious teacher and iireaehed the religion called “ To-u-se.” 
The famous Chankya Einpochhe Rolpai dorje obsened that this Lo-u- 
kyun^is identical with S'e.i-rab of the Tibetan BonpoL In Cliinese a sage 
is called Shyan-sheh of which the first syllable by the phonetic laws of 
the Tibetan has-been changed into sliyen, whence “ kl" ; k& means rah or 
“ excellent.” Twon-shi-then-tsun another celebrated teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeai-ed after the founder, is also consitlercd as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kyun. Tlie pith of To-u-se doctrine as originatinsr 
from Thai-shan Lo-u-kyun is simiiar to that of the religion of the god 
Brahma. The To-u-se religion obtained its greatest difiusion under two of 
Lo-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse and Ywon-shi-theii-tsuu. 

To-ii-se religious ilieories. 

The supreme being is immaterial (Ariipa), shapeless and invisible. 
He is self-created and niatcliless and most nobie.^ In the abrklged 
To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 
7 [See Yol. L, p. 187 ; also iU^em^ p. 195, note o. Ed.] 

s Iho wnlerdidnot see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for '^vhich reason he 
could not describe -what views they had respecting the state of the soul and kaiisini-’ra-. 
lion and em&ncipation. 
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presiding deities' 'of tlie five great mountains of Clima; of the four great 
rivers and of wiiidj rain and lightning, besides manj powerful demons, for 
whom several eeremonies are prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic performance's) ■ the To-ii-se hermit is required to piirifj himself by 
wasliiiig his body, "mouth and tongue, before beginning the mantras. Puri- 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religions rites 
of the To-u-ses. Plaving prepared for the ceremony by careful ablution 
the devotee, sits, and regulates .the exhaling and iiilialiiig of his breath. 
Pie then extols and praises Ms own rambling spirit,” abstracts Ms mind, 
absorbs himself in deep meditation and chants th.e sacred mantras. In 
this way tliere grew eight saints who obtained the power of working miracles 
according to their will. They are called Pa-dud-shjaii-sliifi or the eight 
saints. Another saint named Tail thweii-shi by skill in mysticism siiLdaecl 
many demons and evil spirits, all of whom lie bound by solemn oaths to guard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin. These .deiin-gods anti demons even at the 
present day are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The desceiidaiits 
of Taii-tinven when thej’’ approach the palace walls, are politelj- received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also aceoiints of many who acquired 
superhuman powers such as that of performing miracles and iliiisioiis. 
There are mantras and incantations for performance of the lowest classes 
of saiiiadhi- But notwithstanding all these, there is not found in their 
scriptures the true way of emancipation which can be obtained in Btul- 
clhism alone. Witchcraft, rites and cereinoiiies of mj’sticisiii and con- 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages ill the waj' of Tantrikism are numerous among the To-ii-ses. Among 
them there are two classes, the lay-people and the monks. The latter take 
vows of piety and discipline which they scriipiiloiisly observe. 

An Episode. 

During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singa1a<!vi|ia 
called Maha Brahiiiaiia arrived in China. He was warmly ]*eeeived by tho 
king Yo-hu-clihan, wdiom ha exhorted to introduce his doetriiie all 
over China. During this time the celebrated sage Hwasliafi. Dha-hu, 
who was versed in the Yedas of the Tirthikas was present. Ho held 
long discourses in most of the heretical Sastras oE the Tirthikas with 
the Singaiese Pandit. The controversy wms eoudiicfced in the Sanskrit 
language in which the Chinese sage debated with Oueiicj and facility. 
The heretical Pandit was defeated, which he piibiielj^ acknowledged 
hj prostrating himsedf before the learned Hwashau. The king greatl}?* 
rejoiced at the Hwashan's triumph over the Singulese who was ignominiously 
expelled from the country. It wras for this reason that Brahmanicai 
doctrines obtained no footing in China, They are not known there oven at 
the present day. 
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CHAFTEB II L 

IIo-r-sB OB Hoi-Hoi beligios of- Chi^a/^ 

Daring tbs reign of the Than clvnastT in one otthe wars, a large army 
was brought to Clibna from the country of Tho-kar (Sita or Tiirkistan) 
wliieh, unable to return to their liomesj settled in China. Their d’/seeiidants 
gradiialU' multiplied and formed a large tribe who were known by the 
appellation or Housi or Hoi-Hoi. Again, the great waiiiur Jengis 'Klidri 
after conquering the countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man oi tbs cornitrj of Siyang which is an Island. This man, 
being versed in a kind of religion iu wbieli Tiie-jaiiuni the lord of Heaven 
WHS adored by all, taught tlie principles of tba Hoi- Hoi wliicls became 
their adopted religsun. ThHr descendants follow^ed tliis religion and niueli 
of the Chinese religion came to be mixed with it, but tlie Chinese though 
dwelling Y;ith them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
.fdigioa and manners. 

Meligious ilteories of the Hoi- Hoi people. 

' ■ They believe that all Ijappiness and- misery, good and evil, are the 
doling of Tbe-han, The god The-han dwells in Heaven and in all things. 
The Hoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the word of The-haii. They 
do not take refuge wdth any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
tljera. The souls of all the dead are collected by The-hao, \vho ordains 
■their second existence.- They are. to be, re-bornivhen this world wiil be 
re-ereated by him after destruction , and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are born very often, and that all their senses and 
faculties are lost at each break of existence. They send the spirits of all 
animals killed by those -who belong to their faith to Thedian who takes 
charge of them. Tiie .spirits of those that are killed by others, who are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned, xi Hoi-Hoi will not eat the flesh of an animal that 
has been slain by outsiders. If they remain imelean The- ban becomes 
displeased. It is therefore of great importance to them to wash, arid keep 
aloof from tinholj things. Besides these they have no knowledge of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the confinement and eman- 
cipation, of the soul. They possess not the learning of the Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, hut resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked people cer- 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason they do not touch 
pork, the touch of which Mugs defilement, and the eating of which 
destroys their intellect and understanding. 

® This is a form of Muhammadanism. 
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X..~-LIFE 'AND. LEGEND OF NAGAEJLNA.1 

When the dyiiasty. 'of Aioka;:.,wa3ied'. ebcI gare place to that of the 
illustriuiis Cluindms, :N%ai’]'uiia' :was.bom India destined to plaj 

ail ii'iiportaiifc part in the,-.. religions history of Eiiddlrisiii. Aceording to 
the Tibetan historians ■who; wrote on the au-thorit^- of Indian historians, he 
was born a centurj before. Cha.ndra. .G.up la’s accession to the throne of 
Magada. But to confomi' his age to the conjectural ebroaologj of the 
occidental orientalists one would be req.uired to bring that date more tlian 
a centui’j later than 'Alexander’s invasion of India. Xagarjuna’s age 
remain a positive uncertainty as'long as" we cannot get hold of the Iifstori- 
cal works of the Indian authors of the. Buddhistic period. I am sangtiirie of 
being able to briiig to light muc*h' about Biiddliistic history from the works 
about XTigarjuiia and other Indian philosophers. For the present i wilT 
only mention ce.3‘tain. legendary accounts of Xagarjuna' which, I have gather- 
ed from detached sources. 

A ricdi Brahman of the Yidarbha country to whom no son had been 
born 'tor nian}-' years', once in a vision, that if, he gave ' alms to,' and 
entertained one hundre-cV 'Brahmans, he could get a son. Accordingly lie 
made -offerings and prayers to the- -gods 'and .eiitertaiiiecl one' , .liiiri-clrecl,-' 
.BrShmaiis.' After ten months bis wife gave birth to a son. The .rich rna.,u 
invited learned astrologers to predict tlie fortune of liis child., but they 
,,f-0:,tia-d -that it would .not live more. than a week. , In all other respects-' the 
child was ealeulated to -be fortunate. , In consequence of tins' sad .iiitelli- 
., geiiee,,-The. , mi'i'Kls-, .of., the pa.re.ii,ts .were over whelmed,. with ex,tr.e.rne ,so'r,row,^. 
and in their deep anxiety they urged the '.astrologiu’s,' to' discover 
remedy to save the child. The astrologers assured them tiuit if they 
. observed '.'soiBeu^eligious: ceremonies and paid'moBay; for' , virtue’s sake,, '.read 
religious Ijooks, and entertained one hundred Brahmans, tliC child would 
live seven months, and if they entertained one luindred Bnikslnis, it -would 
live seven years, beyond wldeh its life could not be prolonged by aipy 
means whatever. Tiiey aceordingh" underwent all sorts of eeremonlrs and 
observances ealeolaied to prolong the chikTs life. When tlie sovmitli year 
was about to ex}are th.e parents were overwhelmed with grief. 

., To avoid" t,he, -painful sight of their son’s predicted death, tliLy caused 
.him 'to-be removed to a certain solitaiy place in company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was passing his mournful days, one clay tho Mahabodhisattva 
Avalokiteswar K.has.b-.arpaEa .visited him in disguise and advised him to 
^go to -.the ' great;, , iTionasteiy of Nalendra in Magadha as the surest means of 
escaping, from the- hands', of 'deadh. He accordingly repaired to that famoiig 
Tilnira and arriving at the gate recited some gatluis. During tliat time 

^ Tlie great Buddhist reformer ■'.of ■■aiid.e.nt India and foiuador of the Mddliyamilia 
Philosophy. 
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tie crreat .?age SVi Samba 'Bliadi’a' was' tbe bigb priest- of Xaleiulm, Hear- 
ing the g-itlia the sage' sent for 'tbe boj w^Iio was aceorclinglj brought to 
bis presei'ice. Saraha asked him who. be was and what brought him there^ 
Oil which the bov gare' a faithful account of his life and the melaiicliolj 
aspect which oTerluiog bis fate- and - which he iras paiiifiillj' anxious to 
escape. The sage - advised' him' to enter the holj order of monks, whieli 
act alone cuiild deliver -hi m from the band of death'. The boj took the' 
TOWS of monkhood, Saralia, then invited him to the worship and service 
of Buddha Apaiindta. Xj'usha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the hoT to recite liolj mantras and- gathas in honour of that Buddha from 
sunrise to sunset, within /whieli time- the moment was predicted to 

arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
giitiia? without failing asleep. The fatal moment passed. The messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. Tins ha|)py news was 
conveyed to his parents whose hearts now overiiowed with joy. The great 
]df,b-priest Saraha then' ordained him a Bbiksliii of the Nalenclra Viluira. 
Here he prosecuted his religions studies under the' tuition of that great 
sage. After a few years service be obtained the suhordinate office of 
head steward of tlie congregation. During the first part of tbe tenure of 
office, Bhigarjuna is said to have propitiated the goddess Cliandika, by 
whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priests with the 
necessaries of life. The propitiation took some time, after which the god- 
dess presented herself before him in obedience to his call. Enslaved as it 
%vere by tbe force of the propitiatory rites of Xagarjuiia, she submissively 
asked if she was to- -carry, him. to heaven. 'Bo sayij-jg she prepared to 
transport him tbitheiv The sage not earing for bis own happiness and ever 
mindful of his duties, exclaimed, “ Bold goddess, I will not go to the celestial 
regions, I called you to help me in the propagation of Dharma on this earth.’’ 
Ho then built a lofty stone temple in honour of Bodhisattva Maiijii STi, in 
the court of which he pitched a thick poiutechwooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to her appointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystic charms. 
He then addressed the goddess Cliandika,— ' 0 thou divine nymph, I hid 
thee to look to the supply of provisions for the great congregation. Tiiou 
shalt not leave thy post till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Cliandika 
accordingly, in tbe guise of a beautiful damsel began her homely wmrk. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her personal charms. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused his addresses several times, but 
at the end consented on the condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. The deluded cook not knowdng the secret connected with tlie 
club, instantly burnt it to ashes, The maiden now set free from this 
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bouiideii cliitj assumed her celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended toiler ethereal home, leaving 
the disappointed lover to stare at Tier with surprise. Xo sooner did tlii.s ailkir 
take place than Xagarjuna by dint of his divine^ eyesname to know of it. In 
order to retrieve the loss, he visited the courts of kings, princes, and nobles of 
llagadlia and other Buddhist countries, from, whom he obtained aiiiiiiities 
and donations for the support of the great body of monks at Xalendra. 
He constructed, a gigantic ■ image of ' of Mahakala whom he charged with 
the defence of iiis religion. During the latter part of his office the countiry* 
was visited by a famine in coiisequencs ■ of whieii the monks fell into great 
distress. Tlie manager became . very thoughtful about the terrible effiects 
of the natural calamity. Distress ^ aiKl scarcity compelled the congregation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of money. The monks now determined 


to devise some means of : acquiring . treasures, for fclie support of the 
1 famished congregation, and Nagarjuna accordingly started on an expedition 

■; to visit an island in the great'- ocean. wdiere lived a great saint well versed 

. ■ in the art of alchemy. As the -sea could not be crossed by any earthly 

means, he, by dint of his .-divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
,.:v , tree, by means of which he crossed the ocean and miraculously visited the 

y||. island and presented himself .before the sage 'who was greatly s-urprised 
to'' see a human being . arrived at- bis abode deem.ed inaccessible to 'm,ortal 
', beings. ' The sage earnestly inquired ■ how he succeeded in acMeviog 

9 this wonder. Xagarjuiia replied i’espectfully 'Stating to',' Miii theumsoiis,'- 

■ ■•. of his,' visit,'„aiid , .the '.circumstances- that, brought him. .tliither.- 'hHe^also',. 

showed,' him one. • olpthe.-- enchanted. ■■'le-aves,.'-.eonee.aIiag,'; the,,, other iu'ffiis: 
mendicant's platter. He begged lim to teach him the art of turning 
mettds into gold. The sage consented to the proposal, but not liking to 
let the w’onderful art be known in Jambudvipa, he determined to detain him 
'-'for.' -ever, in- the,',, island..:' by depriving him':of the .enchanted leaf.' ,:,To.efee't:' 
this, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagilrjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Xagarjuna consented, and was tauglit the 
4 art. When it was fully mastered he flewtowards the Indian Couiiiient by 

^ ^ the help of the remaining leaf, lieturning to Xaienclra, by means of his 

easily acr|uired wealth he supported the whole body of monks. By Ids 
; religious practices he obtained siddhi (perfection). He refuted the theo- 

ries of Sankuraeharya, a-nd imparted religious instruction to the monks 
' of Xdlemlra. The Xagas used to attend his sermons in the shape of 

- ■' youtig boys. Tliey were so much interested in his teaching that they 

- J "• invited him to their abode where he spent three months. They entreated 

' 'h' ' ' him to settle permanently in Xaga land (the nether world) which offer 

' he declined on the ground of his being required to preach the sacred' 


:y. religion in Jambudvipa, ' and _ erect religious ediiices for the good of living 




Ij'jiog-. At tlie time o£ bis departure be promised to return there some 
tiirio ill future. He returned to Nalendra loaded vnth costly presents and 
gems of inestimable raliie and also with the religions volume called Xaga- 
sabasrika. It was for this coiiiiection with the I\agas tliat he obtaioed 
tli8 nariie of Nagarjiina. . 

In the country of Eadha he erected many chapels and eliaityas. On 
hh way to UttarakurUj in the city of Salama or Salanuuia, lie met with 
a boy named Jetaka, by examining the marks of whose palms, he predicted 
that the boy would one day become a king. Arrived in rttiirakurii lie 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As he was 
making Iiis ablutions be saw a native taking bis clothes away, at wdiieli be 
stopped biiii begging him not to remove bis raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Xagiirjuna should claim his clotlies. For in LTttarakuru 
there is no distiuetion of inuivitluai property. There all pro|)ei*fcy is 
coiiiinoo. In Uttarakiiru Nagarjuna stayed for three rnontlis and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On his return he found 
that the boy Jetaka had become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, iiiiving 
great faith in iiis saiiitl}’ character, presented him with costly treasures. 
Xagarjuna returned to his country and erected many chaityas and temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraba Bbadra, the o:Siee of high priest fell upon Nagarjuna 
wliicb he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. He matured 
the Madhyarnika philosophy which was only conceived by bus illustrious 
' teaeber,, Saralia. * 

Although be was the bead of the now wide-spreading faction, of the 
Alahijvuna .school, yet be did not fail to exert bimseif for the \veil-bei ng 
of the Smvukas or the followers of the Hinaj^ana school, by which 
name tlie Shavakas henceforth came to be distinguislied. They equally 
enjoyed the bounties of his saintly character. He established discipline 
among his own congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose 
charactei*, naj" purity of morals, was open to suspicion. By these acts 
be became tlie recognized bead of the wdiole Buddhist cliurch. About 
this time tlie germ of a third schism was manifested among his followers 
which eventually developed itself as the Yogacharya school. 

During the presidency of Xagarjuna, Tajrasana (Buddha Gaya) was 
tlie bead (puirter of the S'ravakas or the follower.s of the llinayana (little 
vehicle) school, but having fallen into decay, Nalendra in wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
wa.s found to damage the sacred Bodbi-driima (tree of wisdom), when Xagair- 
Jiiini caused two stone pillars to be erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Xagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mabagandbola or the inausiou of 
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fragrance with a stone railing wliich he farnislied with Tajmga^ttsha or 
thy precious niches, and outside of which lie erected lOS snifdier chapels. 
He also surrounded the great shrine of SHdhanjakataka with rail.ings. 

Agtiiii, there liariog occurred an encroachment of the river K'airanjaiia 
on the east of Tajrasana which threatened the safety of the most holy 
spot, ]\hig?irjtnia eoiistrueted seven huge images of Buddha hewn from 
rocks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, C'harige its devastating course. Daring this period, Munja king of 
Otisha (Oriidia) with one thousand of his subjects embraced Buddhism. 
Ill the west, in the coiinti’y of Malva in the city of Dhdra, king Bliojadeva 
with man V hiindreds of his subjects embraced Buddhism. These conversions 
are attributed to the saintly iiiiluence of Xagarjuna who ivrots niaiiy 
volumes on the Alauhyamika philosophy, such as Tliila Judiia, sixth 
assemblage of Vidvd, Dharma dhatii strotra, Sutra sangraha, &c. He 
orectt}d many viharas in Pratdpesa, Oiisha, Bniigala, and the country 
of I Lush uvard liana. In the latter jiart of his life Kiigarjuna visited 

Dakshiiia (Soutliern India), where he did many things for the preserva- 
tion of the Southern congregation {oi Buddhists). In tlm country of 
Bravida thci^e lived tivo Brahmans of the name of Itladhu and Suprti'^ 
niadhii, the fame of whose . opulence had startled even the kings and 
princes of the day. They held a series of discussions with Hag^irjuiia 
oii the four Yeclas and the eigliteeii seieiicos of the Brahmans, in all of 
which they found themselves infinitely inferior to the Buddhist disputants. 
At the end they remarked that they really wondered how a SVamaiia 
of S'akja Simha could possess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
Shistras, Xagarjiiiia replied — It was very easy to master the Bralimaiiical 
S'aslTas, but the sacred Dharma was too profound to bo coriiprolioiidod. He 
at last succeeded in converting them to Buddhism. ILidiiu having pro- 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acquired great knowledge in the sacred 
literature of the Brahmans and Euddhists; SupKimadhii by proplldaling 
Lakshmi, tlie goddess of w'calth, obtained immense wealth with which he fed 
the Buddliist coiigregation. The former prep u\d many tropics of BrajFia 
Paniuiitfi. One hundred and fifty monks eondaetecl reiigioiis service in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Xagarjiiua being eimueiii'l}' versed in 
all the ehnsses of sciences and the SUsiras, filled JambmBipJi with trop;hie9 
of his pious deeds. His assiduity in aseetkism, eruditioii iii science, faith 
ill Dharma, profundity in Yoga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in 
giving alms, constriieting shrines and ehaltyas, and fiirnishiiig of food to 
the congregations were all ineompmrable. He is given the appellation of a 
second Buddha j for he consolidated what Buddha had only comaieiiced. 

Xaguijuna is said to have been a great tTkml of king Dc-chye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, whom he had converted to Buddhism* Both the friends 
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took %'ows o£ meeting a eommoii lot, L e., to live and die togetlier. Xagar« 
jiiiia being a no messenger 'of death ever Teiitiired to approach him. 
The iiieiids- therefore, attained' to. .unusual longevity, diiriog ivlucli time the 
iisg witnes.sed suecessivelj the death of his many vriveSj children and grand- 
chilclren. .In his old age the king got a son who alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon-iiu-deii-ciiye, i e.y 
the throat-eutting young prince’-) prepared a hanclsonie .robe, which she de- 
''si.red' him ' to . wear. The ^prince did not 'use' it, saying, .that , he wU'iild use the 
,.TOhe,.when he heeameu^kiog. .The niother, with a deep sigh, exclaimed — 
«-S.on,,'how, vain is that hope.!' ..Thinkest: thou, my darling, that the king 
■'thv .father will ever die. He has obtained immunity from deat-h, which awaits 
.all mortal. bemg.s but himself..” ' The prince replied,— ‘‘ Mother, must I not 
rule as, a king since I am horn as a prince? .Live or die,,-l sliali be a 
k,iiig.” Seeing the son’s ■ resolution, the mother revea.Ied to hi.m the secret 
of her Imsbaod’s death and said,— ‘ Go and begX'agaijiina’s head, and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.” The prince accordingly 
went oit at once in search of Xagarjuna and found him on the top of 
Briparvata. Approaching the venerable Sramana, he asked him to present 
him with his head. Xagarjuna, knowing what brought him there, eon- 
'..seiited. .- ■ . . 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint's throat, 
but in vain. Xagdrjuiia, seeing the ignorance of the prince, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, by saying, — “ Prince, 
hundred.^ of such swords would not sever my bead from the body, but go 
and bring that Icusa grass, which alone will effect it.” In one of his 
former births Xugarjuiia is said to have killed a worm by cutting its 
throat with a Icma grass. On account of the inevitable consequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm was born as the prince who severed 
bis head from his trunk with the Msa grass. At the time of death 
Xagarjuna told the prince that he would rise again in a future time and 
his head would again he one wdth his body. As the prince was cany in g off 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksha who threw it to a distance of 
five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to stone. It is mentioned in the 
Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
neai^er the trunk to effect its junction. Yerilj it may be said of Xagarjuna 
that when the junction takes j)kce, the city of Gaya wdll he blown up by 
Gayasura or the demon of Gayd. It is said that Xagarjuna will again 
appear in India, and live one hundred years, to teach the sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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'XI.-^DET1GH1D^' K THE. BIFFEREET BUDDHIST ■ ■ 

,\, ' SCHOOLS OP, TIBET.. ' ■ 

All tbe Biiddliist Tantms that .were translated into Tibetan under tlie 
auspices o£ king Khrisron-ade . 5tsan and.' his successors till the advent o£ 
Pandit Smiiti into Tibet, were. desig.nated ^^Sah-aiago shsi-kgynT of 
rXyiii malii-rgjiic^ or the ancient] j .translated Tantras.’^ All the Taiitras 
translated by Eiiichhen-ssanpo a.nd dUe . generations of translators who 
followed him, were called .j'Sah-sfiag^ phyi-Jgyiir or Sar m,.aM rgyni,.- 
For this reason it will he' evident 'that the difference' of rSlh-ma and 
ySarrna schools lies in the Tankas only, while the .Siitras are the same in 
both. ■ ■ 

The Tantras of the ySarma school are clearly analysed in the 5Kali- 
/#gyt!r, and the original of the rNihma Tantras composed in Aryavarta were 
rendered into Tibetan purely and faithfully. They; are the following:, 

, fl.) Eig.^ pahi-Khu-Vyng. 1 

(2.), Tsal-chheii-«fKriigs-kyi-rgyui. 

(3.) Khyuii.-chhen4diiig-valii-?’gyufL 

(4..) rDo-la-yser-shun-rgyal mahi-?’gyud. 

(5.) Mi-nule-?'gval-«etshan-gyi „ 

(6.) rTsemo-byu^i-rgyal-nam-'n^Khai-rgvalpo. 

(7.) SDe-va-7q)hi*nl-5kod rzogs pa-spyi-Chhifi^. 

(8.) Bjah-ehbiib-Sems tig. 

(0.) 5De-va-rab-/d>Tain5. 

(10.) Srog-gi-/iKhorlo. 

(11.) Thig-le-drog-pa rzogs pa-spyi-ycho<f7. 

(12.) Yii-&shin-norpu, 

(13.) Ivun-//dus rig-pa. ^ 

(14.) rJe Msun dam pa. 

(15.) JKon byer7 rgyalpo. 

(16.) rMaJ bj'iih rgyalpo. 

(17.) 7HHior-va-d6fi-spng5- 
(IS.) Bj'a braI-mef'7pui-rg3mJ. 

(19.) Nam-mkhah-i-Zdoh-yaiis kyi j’gyuA 
(20.) Padma-Zdoh-ysal-gju-rgyue^. 

(21.) Padma-d'vah-rygaL 
(22.) Yid-kliiii-tog gi-rgync7. , 

The following are the Tantras whieh appertain to the rTsog^ pa« 
chben-po in general. 

(23.) Sem« njid bya-rtsnn-las 'Idas pa-imiia-mkhah-chhi«vai-fgyw7. ■ 
(24.) De-niJ ham^ su-Jlam pa-nam f^khah-chhe-pliyi-mai* , 
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These sixteen Be-, 
long to the Sem.?-. 

. ^de,or'.loga''classy 


\ These' .three ^''be'!o,ng ' 
> ,t.o the A’Leh-sde 
) ' class. , 

These three belong 
to the Man-hag 
or Upaclesa class. 


Barat 


■ -^^'oiices &J- 
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■ De-nHf jons rzogB- Myras- ]en-Bam-5/^kbali.chlie.i>hyimai rgpid':"' 

Xffhs SXX'-SgVO-^B.^ 

Sems Irpho-Tfsyas-mBd ip. (Mios iic! rgjalfoi-rgyad. 

Sems md thig-ie-&g-yoliig-ston-pa-bjun-seti'is thig lei rgjucl. 
Sems fiiJ raA-byvsn gi-ye slies su-ston-pa yes’aes thig lei j’gyiiJ. 
Senis Sid foams Cbai kji-rtsa var Sscaii pa-man-iiag plireii 

Sems fiitf4mi41ijali-chheiipcr Sstan pa-sans ya-s-gyal po-5-gy ui. 

Sems Sitritafi rig-tti-5sl:a!i pa-ye-shes dam pai rgjvJ. 

SeiB .5 fiW kuB-ia fesaA poi rol-par ston pa iiam-mkliaM (?ryihs 
j’nara dag-gi-rgyac?. ' _ / . • ' 

Sems Bii-kun-gi-sfiiiVFor-ston pa-iBaa nag .vSin poi rgjnd. 

Sems fiitl raii-rig-tu '^d clihes pa sfiiii po-ysaii vai rgj'ad. 

Sems ai kun-gr-i-tsa-va iiam-nikhah chhe rtsa va chan gi-rgyue?. 

Sems fii«?Fckig tii Mns pa flag gdng dgoas pai rgynd. 

Sems ji-Sshia psi'-ishag-pa-Jsam-^itan eolien poi-i'g} ui?. 

Sems Si^y-gyuii chhags su goms pa 5aam ^tan rgytm chliags 
kyi-3"gyu<?. 

Sems iiii? thams ch&d du ^sans pa sgo man j?zdoi i gyiit?. 

Sems fiii f?van dan sbyar va chhe-(i'van gi-fgyti(?. 

Senas fly f^van sgva tsbig las 7idas pa nam-?!*liali-ehhe msd 

pai-j’gyat^. - . , . 

Sems fly F<^od mai-^nas su stoii pa nam.wjkhah-ehhe (?shi hi 

Tgjixd: . 

SeBis fly hoc?^sal dll Sstan pa rinehhen 7^1eal’ vai J’gyu& 

Sems fly yontan Ihur grub-tu-Jstan pa idnchlieii phreii vai- 
rgjnd. 

Serns nir? khams _^snm dii ^sal va khams r/snm sgrol mai rgynd. 
Sems fliJ span Sian las Adas pa-ston pa fias pa-suin poi-rgyui/. 
(-17.) Sems flidl Apho-Agyur me(?.par-ston pa rdorje-ysafl Tiii-rgyrn/. 
(IS.) Sem.? fly yi-uas sans rgyas par stou pia-ye-saiis rgyiis par sioii 
pai ^’gjad. 

Be.ddes these 48 Tantras there are others 'nrhieli claim an indigenous 
growtli. They are the following ; 

(1.) .sKu-ysun-thngs yon-tan Aphi’in-ks kyi-rgj'uA 
(2.) 5 'Dorje-phm'-pai-!'gyu«?. 

(3.) /ra-?«gnu-gyi-rgyu(f. 

)l;5-A!so~r 1) ^ :■ : . ' : : 

ySer-yicl-ehan ; ^yyii-yig-chan ; dun-yigrohan, &e. of modorn origin, 
make up thirty-five in number. Six volumes of ilvah-Agyur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed by the Siflmapas. 

Besides the above- mentioned. there are said to be otlier Tantras which 
being concealed by ancient sages, are not- known at present. 


!2.-5.) 

(26.) 

(27.) 

(2-S.) 

(29.) 

(SO.j 

,(3I.) 

(33.) 

(30.) 

(37.) 

■ (8S.) 

(39.) 

(. 10 .) 

(41.) 

(42.) 

(43.) 

(44.) 

(45.) 

(40.) 
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All these Tiiiitras are said to ha^e been delivered bj Dliariim Ka ja ,, 
limit ii-ssaFigpo (Bucldba Samanta bhadra), Yajra- Sattvaj and I'aj radbrira,^ 
&c, 

The Xifniiapas wlio all belong to the Yogacharja seliool of ancient 
IiKlia observe Tantrik ceremonies esclusivoly. Thej have iiiiie series of 
Jiiaiiaj and speak of thirteen Bhmiiis.or stages' of sain tii ood, ■ while tlie- 
CM ligpa (or the ivdoriiiecl sect) speak ■'only' of ten Bhmiiis. 

Tile Xbiinapas have various ceremonies for propitiating tlieir tnte- 
luiT clokies who aie divided into two classes called Si (the mild) and Tiiro 
(the Will tlif III) ll-dam-kyi-Llia. Thei^ have TJirions other kinds of rules 
and wars of aseetieism. All the Kifima Tantras being based upon tlie 
IBaii-iiag scri|iiures% by their means numberless Indian and Tlljctaii uiialo 
and female) saints are said to have obtained the lowest class of perfeetion 
called Tiiiiu-inon-gi-f?uo,s* grub/’ 

In aiiC-ieLt India Acharya Kama Tajra, liiuldlia Guhya, Sri-siddha; 
Padinarsamlhavaj Vimak-milni, Ac., many Pandits, many kings headerl by 
Indra Bljiiti, and mniiy fairies were tlm most inrporta!/:. persoiiages ; and in 
Tibet, king Sroii-M-san. ^’Dampo, Khrl sroii-^de-^tsan, together with Ids 
25 saintly subjects, 108 r/ter-sioii . or cliseoverers of sacred treasures, llali 
Iihjmm pa tlie professor of iC?Lcfi-sG.ri|>tures, Dhaj’ina gri the great trans- 
lator, yYriii-*’toii-rDorje-{fpal, sLe-Iim o.sluuP pai-rliorjo, '^atJonpo rdorje 
of Yu-tbog, Ka-tliog rig4'zin-€h!iea nio, ^rBor-^brag-EigArziii, Llia-&tsuii- 
cHieiipo, and otliers. ■ Many sages- o-f ' the Sanaa school also /liacl 'tiinied'. 
Jsifimareligionists.- 

Tlie SdiAiiii sages, who had fully,, studied; the- abo'Ve ni-eB^t.ioni 3 (i' 'Tail-- 
tras,' had;, prepared .commentaries, .on them and left their. o'wn. obser¥.atio.i;is.','„ 
im works ' written, by them. for'the.Ae^^St'of..e.Dming'-'geiie,r-atioiis. ;- It w-a.S'.; 
,tlii 3 -;-sa.gcf 0'iM3i\gyaiib w volumes on the chheii or Atijoga 

sect -.of the, school. -It is rneiitioiicd in the luistones of religion 
that tliat sago, having vrritten his profound interprttatiuu of the DiifidLi-t ;; 
Taritras, in a Idiid of fairy language, imint^jlligible to man, had eorieealod 
these books secimdy under rocks and pillars for the benetit of future gen era- 
tious of Buddhists, ile bad also left predictions, respecting ihe iiame and 
date of birth of the man by whom those hooks were to foe dicCou?reil. Alter 
Completing all that was necessary for the continuance of tim Xiuma 
school, he retired to the land of cannibals on the south-west. xUlerwards 
in regular succession, as was predicted,, bjliim,. a -host'of- yTeu’-ctons app 
and greatly contributed to the propagation of his school and the swidling 
of the Xihma scriptures, which altogether exceed five hiintlrcd Yoiuuies 
in number. 


k Fadma .'SapbhaTa. 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest o£ the 5mma school is 
extremelv pure. But latterly some persons, calling themselves yTer-ston 
to "iin notoriety and to be called eages, mixed many spurious and tidse 
theories with the ancient ones. Those pretended yTer-stons not agreeing 
amon--' themselves, out of envy and enmity to each other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave out that the 

Tantras proscribed unrestrained libertinism as the easiest and sm;est mode 

of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them at all. Foi a 
time bv their influence, the teachings of the Sutras (Amdo-seriptures) were 
ect acicie in preference to those diabolical Tantras which were considered to 
he the direct means of Nirvana. For this reason the monks gave up 
takins the vows of celehaey and moral discipline. The laws of Dulva 
were "entirely neglected. Particularly after Luh-ilarma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists o? Tibet, some Tantriks, in the heat of debauchery and 
drunkenness, had composed many spurious Tantras, putting into writing 
the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud- 
dhism, when the Sarma system of schools was about to he diffused in Tibet, 
Cf-rt'iin Tantriks composed several works in which many strange^^ elements 
were introduced. In them the Thifi-rje-chhenpo of the wNitimapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the Bonpo were 
mixed to^^'etber, in consequence of wbich those works no longer resembled 
the ancient works on Tantras. From these sprung the ceremonies ot 
Khregs chhor? and Mun khriif, &c. Those who practised the magical sorceries 
foinufed on them were notorious for their arrogance and wicked impositions. 
When their wickedness was exposed by the great Reformer, the two 
S'ihma Lamas, named Pesna Linpa and Shakya-mclihog cDan, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the world that Tswikhap.yvas a rea 
demon incarnate, whose sworn mission was the worKing of the downfa 

of Bnddhisni in Tibet. i \ l 

The same two Lamas also wrote a volume of about oOO leaves about 

the reformations, charging Tsonkhapa with many kinds of blasphemies. 
They even went so far as to say that the crown which ho put on the 
ima^o of Jovu (Lord) f^akya Muni, was rivetted on Rs head with copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing to the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. They predicted that on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse after oOO years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and stars would fall a 
hundred (Tibetan) miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctity by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy, classed under Kinma Tenia scripture. Many right-thinking 
and honest Sinma Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and the ignorant Sinma followers believe in its pro- 
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clietioiis and do not hesitate to slander the G-eliigpa school The delugpa 
writers successfully refuted all tli'e charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blasphemous authors. 

From that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
Nihma and Sarma schools, especially between the former and the re- 
formed school (Gelngpa), disputes and controversies commencecL Most 
of the eminent waiters of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
Jviiima scriptures were alloyed with strange and spurious writings, and 
there are very few books wldeh have any pretensions to originality or 
aoticpiity. Among those w’hieh are said to ha very pure may be classed 
the following : 

(i.) r/Kon-i;?Chhog-5pji 0 vols. 

(2.) ?«dxhah-/iGro 6*Nyin-thig, . .. ■ . . 

(3.) Lho-yTer. 

, (4.)', Bima ^Sufi-thig. 

(5.) ' ■ 

(6.) yYii-tliOg ^'iSuh-thlg. ■ 

(7.) ' Bjum-yTer-gyi Chhos &*bor. 

(8.) yTer-,5I)ag-yLin pahi-chho.9 6'koi% 

(9.) Nam-ehho,s kji-6-kor. 

(10.) ' rGyal-va-.(?Na vahi-rNiii-vahi-chho^ kji skor. 

(11.) 5"Ta-Mgrm chho^-.9kor &c., and many others. 

The .study of the above-mentioned books is believed to be very effica- 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of import these books 
are unrivalled by other religious works of the same school. Among the best 
and ..purest ' of xsiiima monasteries. ■ are (I)' &'Miii-grol yLih,.' ' (2) Tl)orj.e- 
brag, (3) Kham-ka-tbog, (4) S'hi-ehhen-rtsog^ chlien, &e. and mao j others 
of , les.s fame. In these ■ monasteries, moral tlisc^i|)lme ...and religious,- strict- 
ness,, are greatly- observed, in cGrise.qiience' of, whic-k their rasideat -monks .ar-e-;-., 
.,s.aid^t 0 have, great' pretensioiivs to. |mn^ of .life. , --, ' ^ 

■ ,The Hyiiigmas schools, have .voluminous: .mm rks :ca.II.ed ITpaneshas oa- 
..dhe subtlety -of ' rites. 

In tiie Sarma or modem' school are -included the £o,lIo\ving,.sects,'l>IC'ak-, 
.-'„y.B,ams ■ pa, h'Kah-briJjxxd pa, .Sakya-pa, Karma pa, Joiiau ; "pa,..,:,c^Geitig-.-- 
-pa,:A:c..,, ■ ^ theories and rules- of these: sects are ; : , 

(1.) Constan t meditation . about . the .'attainment ; of ' ' Bodhisatt'va-.lioo.d '' 
(sainthood). 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to compassion towards all living beings. 

(3.) lle\mrence \ and': md.oration '.-., to.:: the.. .great and- precious Holy Being, 
called dK0N-7;zCHH00. 

(4.) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and resklenec 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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(«5.) The esteroal obserranee and conduct of life to accord with the laws 
of Dulra (Tinaya teachings.) 

(0.) Interiialljj the full comprehension of the iiietapiiysicai portion of 
the Tantms called bskyed rim. and rtsog.s* rim. 

(7.) The practice of the nieditative science or yogUj lioidiiig the theories 
■ of iiiiiveiml illiisiveiiess and Toidity (S uiiyata).. 

(S.) The comprehension of the essence of the Madhyaiiiika pliilusophy 
by which the attainment of .sainthood is ensured. 

. PA SEer. ... 

This sect was founded by tlie great Indian Pandit Dipankara Shi 
Jriana (Jora-rje-JPal-^clan Atisa of the Tibetans). There are records 
of over Paree thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the annals 
of tills sect. Among them /2.1hmm-5ton--rgjal-\uii-A.bjiiiiY/na Potopa the- 
philosopher^ and 6-Pjan-/n]\hrIi-va, &c. were very celebrated. 

IKxn hrQY-ud pa Sect. 

; Of this seet, the. sages 'rDoje-Z/Cbbah-elihen, Telopa^ 27aropa, MarpUj, 
31ela Dvag.s*po Lha-rje, &c, were the successive presidents. 2uarpa having 
obtained a good deal of religious instruction from Atisa, nuAecl the 
..:5rOy.iirl theoine.3 with thos.emf the sect. 

The Darsaiia of this sect is called Maha-miidra (Phyag-rgya-chhenpo;. 
This is divided into two classes called Sontri-Maluluiudra and Tantri- 
IVIaluiiimdra, the latter of whicdi they reject. On the whole the significa- 
tions of the Mahauiudra resemble those of the S'duyatfi theories. 

Its meditative scicuee is similar to those of the Prasaiiga Madhyamika 
school of ancient India. 

The chief Yedam or tutelary deities of this sect are the Lord of Giihja 
Bamaja-6*5Deinchhog (Sambhara) and rDorje-Pbagmo, Ac. 

Its guiding instructions called Man-hag were drawn up by the sage 
Karopa, for which they are called Isaro-chho6‘-ifrag. Anciently this sect 
2 }Ossessed the greater number of sages, ascetics and scholars, many of wlioni 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numbered several 
hundreds of thousands. The Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to the meditative science, and less to Yyakarana and other branches of 
sacred literature. Aitbougb at one time ?>Kaii-f;rgyufJ pa Lamas were 
eminently famous for their knowledge of metaphysics and Darsana, yet 
now-a-tlays there are not many wdio can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In fact they more resemble the shadows of their predecessors. They 
generally mis with the JlTiima Lamas in perver.se and forbidden con- 
duct, such as female company, drinking intoxicating li^piors, Ac, 
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Tliirf .'5oet derives its name from the naBie of the place of its origin. 
It is ais offshoot of the &Ka]b4;*gy'ui pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally involved by the followers of this seetj 
are Kye-rdorje (He Yajra), Phjagna rBorje (Vajra Parti) itc* 

That rotatory existence and- emancipation from it are inseparable, isj 
its chief theory. Leading ; instraetions' are taken from the works .eallecl 
^^Ser-ehhoi?-5Chu^-smii. The Lamas of this sect tire tolerably learned m 
sacred literature. The ancient monks of this sect are said to have 
obtained sainthood hj propitiating the fairy Karo-yskhah spliyoif/irm. The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance of the laws 
of Dnlva. They diiiik, and mix and live with women. 

■■■ . . Crelugpa ' SeJimL 

■ This is. at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Tibet. It 
was fouiideci by the celebrated reformer Tsohkhapa and obtained .great 
cl.iffu.sioii under liis chief disciples, -one hundred and fifty in number, among 
whom the Ilegent Darma Rinchheii, the sage Clelegpalssah, G-edu.iidub, 

■were most eminent. Tsoiikhapa found that by the eccentricities of the 
Taiitrik (Nihma), Buddliisiii in Tibet had greatly degenerated, so much 
so that it could hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergeii.ee 
from the tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. 
*W ith great pains he succeeded in organising a reformation which struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kahgyur and Tanyur. 

The Lamas and monks of his school were very accomplished In 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
moral discipline, behaviour and attention to study were exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy, LTiider Tsonkhapa’s 
direction they made new annotations on the important portions of Kahgyur 
and Tanyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapunj, Guhdan Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, Amdo- 
Mongolia and China, altogether numbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creed. Bader his disciples and their disciples within a few 
years, more than 10, ODD monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of these monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the smallest respect- 
able ones not less than 800. In these O-eiugpa monasteries, the study of 
Taiitras, Mantras, Kalachakra, medicine, &e. was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib- 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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T^:cilkllapa’5 reformation %vas not known, not to speak of 'ribets, in the urnialN 
of Ancient India since tke Nirvana of Boddlia. 

The Eaineror of China, Princes of Mongolia, and other great patroiu. 
of Buddhism paid tribute to bis lionour. Tsoiikiiapa is said to have ap- 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, demons, clerni» 
ItocIs arid fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
m eiiemy invaded the sacred precinets, the , monks generally used .to escape 
hv flight. Some of these sometimes killed' their enemies bj?- .propitiating 
rlenioiis and evil s'pirits, and, by. the^praetiee of sorce,ries and the, black art. 
Bat such .proceedings Being- contrary to the ,;precepts,., of, ■Buddhaj, the 
inArsed perpetratois.eventiially had to go to hell 

■ ' ■ ■■ The fbllow,ers of the' ^ Geliigpas were free from 

the .guilt of such infernal practices. 
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PART I.— Text. 

The following poem is in the Maithili dialect of the Biluin Language; 

It was written bj a poet named Manl'jodb, or Bliolaii Jha, the foiir- 
teentli and last of his race* He lived at Jam’sam, close to the well-koowii 
village of Fandaul in the Madhubani subdivision of the Jiarblinngd 
District, He married a daughter of one Bhikhari Jhiip and died witlioiit 
issue about the year 1195 P. S. (circ. A. D. 1788). This date is borne 
out by the fact that a grandson of this same Bliikliarf Jha died only four 
years agOj a very old mart. Beyond the details of the names of his 
ancestors, wliieh are kept In" the Maithil genealogists, I have obtained no 
further information coneerning him. He is said by tradition, to have 
translated the whole of the Harivamsa into Maitlui verse, and extracts 
from the translation are current and extremely popular throughout north- 
ern Mithila. 1 have never met with a complete copy of the vdiole work^ 
and I fear the latter portion of it is lost beyond recovery. After some 
years’ search I have been able, through the kind assistance of Babil Bri 
INarajapa Simha of Jogiyara, to obtain accurate copies of two HSS,.,, 
which I shall designate . as A and B. A, which I have taken as the 
foundation of my text, is much the more correct of the two, and contains 
the first ten udhi^d^cts. B is not so carefully wudtten, has one or two 
lacimce, and only contains nine adhydyas^ the tenth being missing. A is 
therefore, my only authority for that portion of the text. With the 
exception of the Imunm above-mentioned, the two MSS. agree very closely* 
Any important differences will, however, be duly noted. 

The poem is deserving of special attention, as an example of the 
Maithili of the last century, aifording a eonneeting link between the old 
Maithili of Yidjapati, and the modern Muitliili of HarklihiafcU and other 
wi’iters of the present day. It contains some forms which have survived 
from times prior even to Yidyapati, and which Jienco have especial iutoresfc. 

I purpose at 'an early date to publish a translatian, with notes lilustra- 
tiiig and explaining the many grammatical diificiilties whicln are fomid in 
it. I shall, therefore, nob deal with the subject of Manbodh’s Grammar at 
present, and, with' regard to the subject matter of the text, it will bo 
sufficient now bo say that it contains the usual familiar legends of the 
incarnation and life of Krishna, from the first promise of Vishnu to be- 
come incarnate, to the first defeat of Jarasaiidlia. It thus eorrespoiids 
roughly with a llttl#’ more .than the first half of the tenth hook of the 
Bhagavata, or with chapters 57 to 93 of the Harivaipsa. 
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Tiie metre of the poem is uniform tliroiigliont. It is a variety of the 
CimupiU Qliliand, containing fifteen instants in each half line, v:itli a Break 
after the sixth. The last three instants in each half rhyme with each othei% 
and usually take the form of one long syllable, and one short, thus — U. 
Sometimes," howerer they take the form of three short syllables, thus 
\J \j \J': but in every ease the last syllable must be short. 'CJsuaily but not' 
always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also consist of two short syllables. 

I have used the signs 5 , % and for the short vowels e, d!, 0 
iiity peculiar to Eastern Gaudian languages. Their non-initial forms are 
e ^ di, !■ d, and T dU respectively. These signs have already been used by 
me in my grammars of the Bihur dialects now being published by tl^e 
Government of Bengal, and are not new, having (with the exception of 
been used by Dr. Hoernle for similar purposes in his Gaudian Gframmar. 

The use of the sibilants was very uueerfcaiu in tlm copies of the 
poem which were available; ¥r and and again v? and ^ being freely 
interchangeable without any system. I have there! ore in every case taken 
customary pronunciation as the .surest guide : — always altering uncom^ 
pounded ■»c to and iincompotinded to In a few foreign words 
like WK ‘ outcry/ W has been retained ; and, out of deference to strong 
prejudice, I have allowed the customary spelling of the words and 

to remain, though the present Maithil pronunciation, is certainly 
and fw^ respectively. 

The vowel ^ is never pronounced in Maithili, the sound ft being used 
instead ; in fact, ^ is, as often as not, not only j)ronGuneed but written ft. 
Under these circumstances, I have adopted the less pedantic, and more 
rational spcdling. 

As regards the quantity of vowels loc the purposes of sean.sion, with 
the exeei>tion of W, tiiey all tell their own tale when before a single con- 
sonant. may be either long or short for metric purposes, but in the 
termination of the preterite it is always short. There are many 
examples of short throughout the poem : an example of the 1st class is 
(i, 10), in which the is short : an example of the second class 
Wl'f (ib 2). 

Short vowels can become long by position, but this is not an invariable 
rule. They are always short before the compounds ^ (e, y., 

III, S) and ^ {e* y., ir, d2). Before the nexus of a nasal and 

another class-consonant, they are common, — Example, long in vn, 42, 

but short in yii, 53. Examples of vowels short before this kind of nexus 
are very common; and, , in order to help the reader, whfjn the preceding 
syllable is short I have denoted it by cmmwdm, and wiien it is long by the 
class nasal Thus in yii the first syllable will he read long, but in It 
will be read short* will be read with the first syllable long, bat 

’ . ^ So also in YiUyapafcl 
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with it short. Of course, it must be luidersl'ood that this ammmmi 
is merely a comjwniium scriptureO) and that whichever way the wor<l is 
spelt, tlie prontineiation is the same. Towels before a nevus of the .semi« 
vowel T and a consonant may also be short, — example, (i, 2-1). 

Before other conjunets the rowel is genenillj long, but I hare noted 
the words (i, 85), fnft (t, 51), (ti, 25). and (vtl 20} us 

exceptions, and there are not impossibly others whieli iiiive escaped inj 
.uiotice,^' ' 

Aimiiasika nerer afeets either metre or rhyme. For an example of 
the latter, see Till, 41.. ' . . 

The first syllable in the word is always long. As already men- 
tioned, it should be spelt 

' .The word ‘ any, Vis- frequently written 

The verbal termination of the third p>erson f%, is frequently written 

as a separate w-ord ; e. (it, 53) fleMirih, anhi for 

iUJchalmihi (fleklmlmi¥) , This teraiinatioii can also be used with the Ist 
or ,2ml person ; e, y., (tiii, 45). 

With the aid of the above remarks I hope that no diMeiilty will fee 
IouikI ill reading and seaiini Jig the poerii. 

5!i^; i 

^ Jm^S^zrFTJ I 

STJiwf* ’^51 1 ^ ^ » \ 8 

^ifll il^T 1 ITH!! ^sf5Fr triVsi? 5lff wV H 

^sTirft cTw?; 1 ^?ir wwn r 

■5^ ’ll I 5iff WT II 

- ^ iTif I w fw^ w 8 11. II 

?rcnt WIT I ^q- 1 i! 

t%ii| ii ^ I 'ffi' ii??r ii 

w I sR^Kw II 

?nf ^ spew ^ I qnf ’SR?ft II 

€1?; wf 1 ws ^TST «[f?; ii ii 

SRISR 3?f%5R5 ^ I ^%5TPi;F!'J!r B 

qfHWTiW fel WJt 1 wrf%t tJ5dt ^31 H 

WK cH qsfq i qw^fer tre %m »i!qf ti 

W5f =f ft: tft I =ff? 'Iw njrq ift B 


im 


[:Ko. 'g, 
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^ ^ 5RI ^ ^ I ^ tlf5^ TC II « 

'iTWt 'ff^i^rr?:^ 1 f^ ^ ^ ir 

ijTO ’nf% I f^^T ^^fcTt SirfH il 

^ ^ I ^ “ 

^ 1 .11 *?,® IS 

- fimx wl t wm 'in ii 

I: ®Rpf 1 ^ 8 

i Iifj;§ 5 iii?i ii I arwf^ ^ 11 

^ ^ I «1^*tII ^ « 

?}#r 3 (M^?: ^ I II >111 a 

^cf ^ I II 

iinr ^ 51 1 :^^ snf^ I ^*i ^tctt tnf^ ii 

ajri 1 ^ I ^TR'f JfT^ 11 

if?; ift 31 W iw ?i^ 1 ^tfi ^ Hf^«? 5 Er a 

mm mszf^ \ %! i ^ li il 

tr^ TixitcR 1 

^T 3 fr''?i 5 m ^ff 1 ^ 5 =?^ 11 

5 f fjfcT ^ w W(% %w 1 eft? 'f?s » 

Ti^ ^ 1 % zm ^ I ^ “ 

m ^i:? eft? iff ^ 15 ! 1 %f X 53 ^fr mz ^tiiT? ii ii 
eftft ^itw I t w^ ^cT^^wa 

^Iffsi ^5!; ?ftf^ I % ^*H7W ^lf%’^'''^T?;er cTrfW II 

^ ^ ffizi^yi t fftr ■^n^i i '^z grf^er xpf ^w'f ^ifi ii 
«if JT^xftxj t}a|f fil^ ?:i^ 1 5 RfW ^IT^ 'f *1 11 11 

x^sR^^rafwni vmm OT*vt 5 wi- a \ ii 

^ SWH** I 

mzmziz i?f I #^11^151^ ^SfTft B \ 8 

siK^ I %'f'^ 13 TT 31 ^ ^ 11 

« B. omits jf?- 1 . t ‘B- =9X?rTO I t B. \ 

\\ B. ‘tw 1 If B. if I B. Wp!t I tt B. I 
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iftc % iq^ I % fwsf€ ^1% ^5? II 

^ % ^TSiT WFT I % w ^ 

^‘ai; t % g^itP^ ii 41! 

I #s[ ?siw 1 3T? [ fsr^ xT5g TO II 

^cT ^ 51 *11^1 1 i'^l' ?;tw II 

wtfK f^^flr nil I f5H5 51 5T5Rr %5 ii 

^ifilT fsR ^T 155 5115 I % 5J3r % fm % 5ff 315 tl 
^ ^515 5153751 5151 I 5Tf^ 51 5*^ 1| \ o % 

mw. 5i55f* 51555 f55Tl I WUiWi f51®5( ^35 % ITl 11 
W55pl ^ fllTcTT 51= I 1:^51 1 tiw J 

53^ 515! tfT5I 55fl ^ I 5T5T5? 5fe ife II 

5ITO iri« TO 4^ 1 % 5r55l 3T5f ^5 11 

srti fi*^ fsfif ^ um i *TO^ 15^ ig55r i3fTO: ii \4 b 
* 1^ S5!J 51®3ft Sflfl I ir!% ??^T srar ^555! '^tl 11 
’15il TO 5il 5rif%5r ^ I ^Rg 55f% 15 ^£^5! II 
5rf 5^% 15fti 511 wtft I ^ 5T5 '137 fR:!! 3§tfc II 
5^ 1 lTf% 1 5T11 ^ 3?5t ^5i^ 5nfl: II 

l}3T5i 535 TOTIgi 5T^ 1 371551 55=15! 515! ^ ^Tl |! 5«> || 

5tl 5(537 %5f I 5355 ^*171 5^15 toJ ^ U 

5155! 35ft ^5[5I ^5 fro 1 5i: ^Nt m 515f 11 

igi 515! 5Rra Tiffro 515 1 “iTi ^fiiR frmiff 511 11 
515 mfsf 55 5fl^ llfl I 5 irpflfl 15! t55T TOtRi II 

5f 5^%55! 5TRf 1 3ftf5 ^ =gfl 15rrf f55Tt% |1 5^4 |! 
535^ =1110^ 5715 71-^ I ^>lf5 ^ Iff 5T iTfw ’5rrf% ll 
sr^sfl lEcrf% Wti Rfl 3iTf5 I ^[55! 555! ^ irf% 8 

t; 5i5IT 513! iq^rt | % ii3T 5!f^ 5!fl 11 

^ Rif WT3g5! 5T15 ^ 1 gRU^ W gnf5l % ;^f5 H 
f53I 515^fl 5^ %51 '15lfl I 5ff TO5!fl I'll 555T nfl B ^«>B 
!5« in 'ifl =1^ ¥lt% I 5T5i5! ^5® ftTO 5i5 nfe B 
^ 5S5i5 TOl 513! 1 5355 5P1R5 ^ iff 5f!:p B 
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% ^ iM%ra 1 ?^37kw fra ii 

t PI 5fw "^nw ^ ii 

f%W 5BH igiK I cl?15r ^ ^5T ^KTOTC il ^li. 8 

t 'itF’ST I 5r ’fi53s; f^cfT f W II 

^ISTcff% 3HH^ ir I $5! ft?; % I! 

W3|^ i^T ^ ?f fN I % i 

l|fiT SS^ ^f^cT ^ ^ I t ^i: ?nFT ^ ^ II 

Silfsr siftfiff ^T ^ 1 fi?r W ^ ^ ^ II 8» 9 
S^S^SR ^ 5T ^WTPf 1 1?;3§^ sf ?: 5ipsf ^ffe^TPl II 
^ 5fTW *itr 1^ 1 mp 'i II 

fe^?: 5IW f ^ I -'^ft 'gft f » 

ift ?5f^??T ^’5^ *ifi| ?§Tf5r I f 3?^ ^Tfjr ii 
^ ^1=5^ iwtft 1 I 3T?7 3itwtft « 81 II 

3nw 3W I Slip 8 

^ ell'll ^ I ^JFi gr 55M 5isft 5i^ ll 

P^ Sf% ^^raiP I I’ff^ "ift ^3TTP 11 

Ji*^ Ti’fft: ^r ^ci^T wiff I ^wi i^Tpf^ II 

???; I PI PB^ PTP I t^rftr f%?3 ^ fir^P ii i® ll 

ift wft P2: ftra^T f p 1 %Tpicr TOP ’ipi 11 

pip: pjl'p pgPTP 1 WZ^T PP 3?pi 5©^ ^ITP 1! 

?fPS P3§praif^ f[ m SfWPI I PTPP? PP ^fp PIPPt PTPPf 11 
pffe ift ps^ ’P^ 1 t f?^P ^IPlll 11 

PPi fpp « ppf f^Pi P^ITP I PfftPff Pip PfPt PfPiS^ fra 9 11 9 
^1 p1% ^piPp ^ I - %g PiP^ pf% 3rf% li 

PtP PfiT PI p^iPT fp^ 1 zm zm %pfp pfpiapfir fp3fi^ i^ 

. *B. t B. ■$ pssrppr I JB. §B. ^ppi - 

11 B. omits this line i •f. B, pstjTP PP« I ’ ^ 
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Ififf 1 :33l2ref SEras il 

W 3I’«f zm ZZ^ I ^.3 ^Z^* II 

'nA -'J' .' 

wr? lf*f ^ 5151 ^>s! 1 i?ff ¥^3 € 5f5rf :gr5rsT^'1r?i y ^ jj 
??q’5? ”1?? 1 fl^T 3d%^ || 

^t5 W3? 5RT5: ^s^ct hw i t: gratfifcr f^sr w fi 

3=i5fwra ift: l 

s;fw ?mra^fwi5% Ararat ii ii 




wisTST ii5T I =ftT qsT ’f^JT'?: 3ft^ir¥: ii’i? ii ^ y 
% 2R^5T ifiJ? 5# 5fff sfifw I i? wft %f Tf It 

m 331TC ^Tx. Hft ^f*r I ’filf^cT ^¥?fi5r 5!€t«if<T 111!% 1 

^ ^ 5iif%i I ^ f fc ^ ^ ^rf^r ii 

%T¥M Tilft: W" I ^T 1 11 

^ ift: ^ifsr frzr ir wt^r i ^ wft q^rt 4!?! ii 

grf fw^’f 'fSTCfi' ciTf% 1 5TW tf ^ ^ snPf i 

^ ^JFi? 1 ^cf f?;3i 3rra If iRW 8 

Piw iP; ^^51 1 'fp: ¥if5; t|tw 
f snjc ! II 5i^‘» 1! 

5!?I^ 5|TO I ^Pf SI Ii 

3§?m *1^ iT^ ¥«’5r ;g¥;Tf?: I ww ^'sriw sfirci^TC’Wffi; h 
ffT« llPl Sir’ll 1 Ifw ^51 JTTP H?;? SR 11 
«ii5 ig??^ f^if^: sf ifiTSi 1 ®4T3i ifsiri wT?; an:?rf ii 

’^1*1 5rf«;T5;=^ I ^^Tufei m ff^ im iscijEg huh 

sfif ipT sftfi ^f?; i iifi Tfe tfe iif*; 8 

srafflf^ rts=gpi I Jfi? i 

T^fjf ’f fc ^pf ^tJTT^'ff^t 1 IRff tlpf ir?;r^f^ 5RT^3ifPl II 

¥ETftr ARSf 1 5itw I 5i5;*i a 

'^r*R 'wf*^ iT^T^¥; 1 ^ f«Pi ¥5'f5f i^ilj 11 II 


* -B. Tj^w^ ^fs’ w«t ifeis I 

§ B of I 11 B. omits vt\ IS- 


'fp 


t B . gf !^T5T I 
-20, and substitutes 
'ufc: gT%f% ii 
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w ’Wf Ji^Ff I II R\ a 

^ ^Ttgr^T S^TSSIFf* il ^ 11 

WSf^’^SWrsTM 

f^ ??4 ^iffe I m-m sif? i \ If 

jftf^ % ScJtntT 1 -BH 11 

^ fsffe ^ I itfepf B 

tr^ t^if^ I =3'^*!^ II 

m 3Ti7 sif^ TO I f^-ra^i TO 11 u, ir 

TO fJTft 3ft^^ ^ 1 5^T5:T ^T % TOifl ^ II 
f^s7 ’HH ^3^zm I srfsa 5R^ ^ » 

i(it^ %f ^ 1 ^ ^ =3t3r II 

igtSf ' 4< ^ § 'lf^%ERi I *3^ ^*I *11% II 

JTTWf^ I 11 \® II 

'f f?; ^ *n5f i ^ w:? it 

^sw ^1?: I tw TO^if^ 11 

i:?'tffat f?rw ^ siifi’ I _^ciPraT ®i^ ’Bt’pt 8' 

if?: ^ I ^ !i 

^ siTJrft jTtf^ 1 m m »r?:f^ 3t^f^ II II 

¥[« HSU ^rTirf^ I ?ni: ^ ii 

sfift "RPilF HTSH ^3^ I ^l«t^ ^ ^3H' |{ 


^ w^w: K'f ?w TO 1 siiaT 15:^1 ^sito ii 
tfe fkmz \ :9t% ^ nT^ ii 

sf^ ^ fTOW3 H 1 m ■ci^ wt fiR w^ 11 II 
flKH f^ wmK sift im I ft’sftH ^ift fk35T Isr \\ 
^STSI Hft^ ^ 5^ '3tn? I sftra*I^siHsftr^^!TFll 
tR ^arsHig ftTftr IRsr icrft ii 

* B> has§^a?l t B. inftl 
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wtf%^3fTtT ^ I ^fflf g 

If?:*? ^5?i I =f^ ^ jj 

JKWcT I Jjfl^p- g 

5r 3 {s?oi^ 3rr«T i ^sj^ct ^rrsR ^fcT g 

»il*fT w^ I xnf% ?jifi ijf^ ?rTiif% ii 

3^ ii'aiE wi ifT^^ I ?aBff ?.T3f ^ afsrr^^ It 

% Tf% ^1= ??^T ?i*r ’ETT^itwi I 5i 3 tt?r ’jrarr’^'^ I! ^o i 

. 3f%TOf% ?:tjt I giTJTq'^ Sff^ ■?;i§ 3IT?T J 

’STTpT 3fl ??M rrs'^ 5}T5 I SfirTiifcT ???:fir ^’Tf II 

m-? ^ fTT^ I f%j5ssT 3f^ ?rT% ^ ^■^ i, 

3rtJR^ ^Pi’f ?R I 5 :^ ^ 5 ; Tff%sTT iran^ 3iTf% 11 

STR pm ^n;3T infsT I sr m 3i^lj% H 95 g 

3Rf% fif^ i%*r ns|% iiTfii I iw tfffr 3 m *(fflr 11 

% WW sn? I fsfJT fsTJT iSTTI? %T 5R13E I! 

llft^ psiT 3fT5 I ^ cT^ ^ g 

^ ^ ■^Km srff ^ 5 ?:^ 1 ??fs -p^^i pci 11 

’i^?j?: m Jifs ^iffr \ f fe ^f?; j^f^; >1 g og 

^iT*f 'Wcrr^'tPr sr?si | cnp^ ^^ g 

qir^ ?ffi[ 1 q?:3FT f%i:g ^:s 3T^f% # 

JffT^ W SffcT lfl'55ir I § 31^ I}f{% cllf § 31^3 S 

pifs 5Rf»fi^i% I5f% 3TC I i TC P5K 3ITf || 

"^cfecT «p^ ?rf5i?sr i 'gf% p^ ^ 51 s^ff^ f^sr 1 ay, g 
ifi’g p^ 1 355m I x^fk ^f m %Tf*fcr’ n 
%Tf5!W gftcf 5f% 31^ 1 sr^vtc P2rf51 im 8 

•ITfjffsT ^p iTJT?; « Wlfsf I ^TfjT ^fST Tnf% it 

5Hjpti3i?T 5TEr 1 fsr^ 3m «5r ^ g 

iiW Sfi ^flf 35f ^5f I ij|5f ^ssmfw ?IW 11 t° g 

^ ■???: 3T5I I 5F1P 5iT3T^ fp® 5fii^ snir g 

llfif^ ^fjT^ ^tlfsT srIt I 'W3R' ^trcra ^ »Tft3W Ii 

5aTC«!TJra 5Rtcr w ( '«?? i ^ ^fiPi % sRft:^ ii 

^ "f*? pt% 3w Kf%Pt I »r ^5iair ^S’et ^ «af%^ i 

1 arc 'sm agwift aif I f^aircti ^ 55 ^ ^p ^iascT 11 lii g 

^ 3^ arm sr %rf^ \ >?rficr iiTJK mm » 
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$ iRTTW ^’snsT <m ^I'sr i sm si^irr ^11% wr^r y 
fsiw iBf%w wf^ fn3TK jra 1 ci?i5T ^ im i| 

Sfs^ JTff 1 5if^ ifw ^3? ^Tft: y 

^sr tfl^ % ■gsra’ I ^ 3f?T i ^ § 3RcT II 11 
fsf^ I ^T3T WTO II 

ww ??ww\g 'i^ifecr i #? wfeif^ wiw iwr y y 


35fcr WWTWi 'WgWTS52fTWt y 8 y 


P^ ITTPf 1 ^JT f?5ig 3rw cR WW =1^ SfTO a \ 

flTOWJ W^¥f TI^WTO 1 WfTJig- ^=f irfwips: || 

WTO5^ 5r^?:S % I WTO W ?§t %tT II 

% 'fw?5 wfTJi^r wTO^ti^ I 'iwra?; t^wrr^gtwf jnif ii 

iTf%w^ wnpwf fw^nfsc: i ?p: ^ ww: ww wro ^^sTwift y ii 
?TO ^ wii iTCT wwi:93t I wiT^^r ii 

^ Mpf IWiWTO TOcf wiwn? 1 fwra?; 5RT ^g ' l^tsl wwrip: 11 

3qT?TO t ww cfTO wrjn;]? n 

jWcTO fiqW^C ffl^fTOWf TO? II 

II 


^ sjwif} wfl: W3if^ fm? I 
1TOTO liwr »TO X|TO WT? 
STO p: ^ ^ liW5!^ §31 I 

W15W iiwsr fflfwf TO3TO WTO 


t w® WTOW? »i;eiT 
TOfW P^^Wf »TTO II 


W3f JT'f :§f% jqf^r HTOC I WTW cTWR! 3WTWT ^TOt II 
lift sftfw ^itf% twww I % f%cT ^TOC WTO % ^W’f II 
5fw iTOwr*^ I TOP^r I ^ %f ww I if% g^TiP^r 8 
Wifaw ^33TP Wi3T W’B I WTE^f TOiW W^l' Jrta 5^ || \>i. # 
fTOTO TOITP I ^W!I ^ TOP » 

■fft: TO? 1WI?TO WWTOW i SK'Wfe 3WTO TOP WTOf P?;to i| 
t^PlWpiTWlfl^WI W%P^iTORf^5?f ^9 
iw: trow TOTW wwr wwpf i ^tot ito^jwI- siwto b 


• B. Wft WfwWT t 
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% ffe jftw 1 nw sf^ § TO ^ tnoB»w tl ‘t,® ii 

f^TO f%flf 31^ 1 1J3TT ^t{3fcf i?’5I n 
ci^ iiBii sew WT5 I fl|^ flft 3TC 11 

^SJT ^ I 5BW2r ?§3!1^ !1 

^ijfW TOST ?M 1 % 1T3T W^J 11 

Jittf ^fcT ^ ^3 e: wfsT I JrR wrf% fjrf*;TO ii u 
%TflTcT TRlWcT ^ ^cIIlTcT ! ^ 11 

OT Tw^ W9 I % ^ 3C^TO tJWT It 
STRT wm f«rf% TOST I TO^ SfTJt B 

ts^ ^TOT?: tTIfST 1 'ffecif^ ITTOCT %f IFTO II 

^cl iW 5n® I 3Ti^ ^ B II 

SR ^ ’^srRf^ TO I wm ?rf%cr WR TO 11 

snfST TgTO ^ ! =3f3 to ^cftr ^if?; to 8 

5RT^ WifTO %rit TO I intT qTTST a?!' ^ TO 1! 

cuto to %w TOT5 I TO ii sRTOf^ aftf ^ sitgt b 

qrro TO?: frosfR i aTm ’^i^q to’i ^ f%f% i « 

*"\ ■ ■ ■ ' 

•HTO TTO ^Wtciqr TOT 1 3?Trf TORT qj TOTTTT J 

^*r %Tfe 5R^ TO TOra I 3srqrr sro cito ^ 8 

^*T Bfrr TO iTO I tmz Tfifq gil% wtw 8 

TO TOTO TOsTT f?:5 qnfe | qro? ^TO cTl TO srfi gift II 

jfiTRt 3ftq Tlf%f% TO 3IT5 I Sir®^ ?W* 8 80 |1 

TOf?: TOPCq? ^TTO 1 3TRf% qftr ^TO ^ Ttfs 11 

'qrf? TOD qif% qif% to i to tott tott ^ qr^' a 
sDfqTO STTTT %cr ^ arre I % to% ^ sw^ arc ii 
f?FTO TO %i3 m TTTf^ I ^ i:to: TOft iiw iqrfe ii 
TOTT ’^Tf^ SfTO TO ^ JFf% I ^ tfe H^aqr 5^3^ 11 

anf® w§ citsR ^ wif% I ^qror artTOq grqrfc 8 
firferc ig’sr sdto 'if?: i ti’f^ tost to a 
TOTO TiTO CITO TO iTlf% 1 •% TO TO 55W tng’W^ 9 
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I; 5®ff fficT I li 

tTol tnf ?!fif?r Jn:? i prft ^ ii l° i 

fgfn^; 3:1%?? ^fjT aftfsT I *rf^ f3f% Si’S! 11 
3cTtncf«R wra 1 ’ttw ii 

I ^ It ^ 

t iR fuft 3TJ5f^ 3Tft I ir TiiRsr; jiw 8 

I ii ii ii 

ira^fT *iW I 5ct Rii Ft ^31^ ’stTir a 

5ft mi( Rif© I 5}!r?T ©f% li 

r ^Rr «© 50^© !i 

mm mm tnit© i ?j©*t ©mwt© B 

it i^T 1 ?|R 'tft It i ’' » 

^ ^ 1^ I w*? R 

^ lR#t xj’girswraj li 1 II 

^ i 

mmR stirait 5:iR i ff© ^ » 

mm u^fiR i -m mm ^ ©ref© ii 

STC ©® i© 1 i1f% R© ©iR 'il'sR 51© ©re n 
'%X ©ffq© R© ©© f ©iR i j(©iRnfiTR; ii 

w ©R; 5J©© i©© i© I f'^f'® ^ ^ i© 111 R 

mim 5::?? ift ^ ©© i ^ ^ ©5©^f© w©© ii 

im ©R fi©© ©©eijre t ©© ©© ©re ©© R©f% ^5© ii 
1*©© ©ifft ©tx R© ^ I ©©©© ©*f ^ It 

^>1© ©©© ©'R ©f ©^ © ©tR I tfe ©1© ©w ©i ©© ©!R 8 
Rrf ©T© I 'iR 1© i ©If i ©iR II \° 11 

I Rar i! ©if©© ©rff% i l©©fR ©©I f©w ©5= ©:xfe tt 
'fR ©R ©R ©© ^©© ©©re 1 ©re© t®© if©© ©©re t 
i©fR tstnR f©if ©if ©re 1 % © ©tR j55e^©R? are n 
©[R^ ©© ©©©re 1 ©©13? ©R© ’iR© wre B 
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19fm^ 1 ^ If?; I VI ii 

P¥ ’gjgp! ^fsi^ 5n:p i « 

i tff?: 5HTt^ I ^ « 

5i»f?| ^ ^ 'ift €=51 ! ^ST i! 

?OT is WF ) ’Em ftsr WTE^ 3?m I 

»f;^ 3m I ^r?: TtPH 1R®1! 

^31 f^CfT i!% W3i^ I trfwt% 5it ^ ^i:p a 

ggiT cil-fi ^'I'c myf i citfcicr %f% i tfti « 

?i ^tl svIt ?iT5!f?i RW I ?f>i eTf ^fc wtr^r a 

^I'fw ^5Et -w^ mm I in’?!! wet ii 

^ ffT ^fw I t II J^ii. I! 

c{3S5I ^ f%?:ciTnT SWrat’ET 11 

?EW g^ Wiff 1 ^ sRift if iff? I! 

3n:p 3Rf%f% 5BWK I a}<T qr^lR a 

g^rfs I ?7T?:w ^fisf ^ iw II 

g^ ^j?w ^ jftnw ?:T5f I ^TW ’^’ci ^fw^r mm il v® tt 

iRi ’Eftr^?: m?7 iffttfifs i m ^ffe a 

m?m mgft’^f STOT I msff^ m mrar ii 

xm wm cimp i firm gsi wm ijff srsi? n 

mig?; gfe w: i fmn wti wr ETEjmm n 

mft: mfi? ’Rff^ fim? i nsi m?: %f m’?: ’E!f? 8 ^>i» 

iniii J15 m? q1:’5Jar mKW i to siff m »s?* W5;cr ii 

sn§’^ ^ trap I mm m towet msip ii 

ftEf feft: ’©rp i mcgm fgw mip i 
mff iffe TOWSf I TO?; # ftcf % miiST II 
^sm TOt % #e: to jqm 1 Sm miftm mm ii 8® i 

^ffro ^51 tffsr ’CTO I mfmf?; imf’m m micm mtm a 

pro mrm mTOf "i miw i w% tg fmm mmfm ^rg ii 
m ^mre: fro i gTOm tg to^i to q?; » 

TOi TO TO miT WJT i TO mTOT TO ’Rf’C 8 

TO mm mfim TO EJTO 1 mim afiim mif^ tost^tow ii 8i a 
mtft; mfiiTO: ^itoto i Eifroi to mfimt m^csr ii 
gfm 3jf^ ^p app I cjfsjmr %f to mftit mTO i 
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^ 3i3r % I cft% ^ 3R:f ii 

m sjjfiisj I tf fww wirt ii si a 

5for TnfRmfW^ MTsiFft ii ^ ii 

p^ fkn iiTf^ « 5^ i '15! ^ t II \ 1! 

Hi? ^ ^=1 51:5 W 1 153 3§3 W 11 

tw cITf Sl3 ’sfNi I 3115 Sl35i II. 

SftfWl ^ 3=RI5 'IH I irf 5 ^ ^ N 

sicj 1^51 31111 505 3Tre I ^it% H5!f ^rciiiirtT ?:n5 a i. il 
fsa® vy( I tl§T55! 555 II 

^ 511 5^ mfk ^ 1 3513; wr^ft: 513 m 35 11 

^33 tfe srfif KTS I tft ^ ^Pfir 5!5i 51% 8 

3 f3lft 5ft 5ft »iflT §13153 I T|fl35 wfft 3513153 || 

SlfWKft 3!»5 311:3; 313 lift I 35 33;33;ft f3g3; §3 mf3 111,'’ » 
%T33 533 %t. 331 1 Jl3 p; 351 l^ft % 5313 II 

1313 313; §13 §3 I 15W 31'ffr 33 33 11 

353 ftfs 513;5 33513; | 31313 315 ft35 315353 II 

5ft 313:3 ^ ^ 13aft 1 5353^ 5fl ^ ^iftl 8 

§15 313 §13 iftcifi 153 1 153 313 133 35 553 || || 

lift 13 53 in 55 in 513t3 I 3% ^ H 511; Wl^'1'5 II 
t 3ft 5151 lf5 ft3 55?t3 | 33 33^1® 3353 ^3* II 

l^ft 5ft ni53 3[3ni 1 §1^3 qS'll ^555 H 11 
P 11 ^n3 5=1 1315 I 31313 in3 5511 §ft55 11 
cirft f%3 %®3 3551 3=1 1 3f5 =33 315 f53 555 3=1 II 1* || 

353 Ife Hft 3313131 %ft I 515 115 53 Ml 11 

55 3315 5|55lf35 33 I 3lf5=^ ^11 5 31153 ^3 II 
Iflf t53S 1553 5lfn I 1513 5f35 lf35 35 3lfn II 
135rt35 pm IS 315 1 1 Iffi 55 3f5 p3 1115 ll 

1T5 ft55! 5535ft 5^3 I 315 1115 335S ift 3l3 It 5y, || 
111 515 1131 51 5PI-3ft3f I ini3 315 111 iftlfl 5fl3l « 

, y •B, , 
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tfe IT it Tni? I tr smrp ii 

wfc ^1=5? 'ifl: ^ ^ 'iT^ I 'iftr h 

'Sfs WIT lf*5 I ^KT 1! 

TW I tl? 3 W SR^I fls?f I \° R 

^ tnPi I I; ^ si ^tci flitr li 

TO ^T ^ srsg I $ ^ fw 11 

3 fif% iwsf i«isi W 5 i ^nfr t w fw ’crfr ii 

ipsi f=g|i 5 ; ?ira 5 if€ sin 1 sirsrrfsi ^ew fiifsr II 

il W SfiS' W^nfsi 1 TTlf^I ^ =1 JITT 5EW^ R R 

<I'pT ’fft ii SSR =ffi: ’gTO I SBstr w Si^TTO # 

yfif tot ^reT ^fi ^ I TW « 

^ifi^ TEifr I ^^T^T ?Ef«i srYt ^ 11 
s'tffr 'fwfr ^ jtxfe i ^ fro^ ^ssr ^ifz s 

^T ^T^IT ^ifr ^WT^f TO 1 ^ T ^ TOSI sif^si TO $3f ll 8 <» # 

wrf^ WTO |ilTO 5?T^ 1 ^ ’ffr 3nR5I WOT «Sf a 

^ fw "nfr w? TO I T?^ cITO* XlfOTH 11 

W wfst ^ITfro TO^IT 3lfc 1 ^ifw Tfw '^T^f ^fc R 

ffl «fT ^OT W T^ i WTOT » 

mi TO TO TOT fro TOT I ilWT 3ITO 3113 ^iff SIR R 8!t R 
if nft TOT Tift 5sr I $cr •ETTcr 'wft ^tf% ii 

SROT TO XPRUOT JTO 1 ^ ^ TO ’^TO 3rt^TT B 

TO fllT TOT^ cnf% I ^ Tfi TO TOWfif R 

$?f ’SB!! TO ^fg I TOfR Bff fSf TO^ Blft B 
iTfB BT $fT i TO^f^ ^ fiif ^TOSi ift il li,®B 

^Rci 'tfroi wtr 'itt^ 1 fro xi^^rr sx Btfs # 

I mT^ SXTIX ’Bffe 3lffe 1 Iin- W Swf SITT to BXffe R 

:to 3f|-3:r^ ’bIt 'Bfr Sxfe TOt^ i # t^i to to fir'i s i 

TO sftTTO 31TBT TO TO | wirilt f%tT IrBi isi R 
Bsil' 3iTfiBr BTfT i!f% I TOsfr qrnsft wt% r i«, b 

TO ssrfxr sm TOT TOX ilBt I lOT S|ff |si II 

TOST 3TST T xiffi WTO I ST TO TOft TOTOfs xgSS R 
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• '¥?:ft'cT 5 pw fSPIR^ i?§fw 9 

I ifi 4i3g:p I "ift % ^ « 

jqir ^ I ^ ^ m m 9 io II 

3cf^ ’^H%r sm^’ ii 

I 

sfgsrr wsm i =3^?: ^ ^ S \ » 

|f% I ^13 ^ II 

^115^^ fW snf »f I ^ 1 ift 31I«I II 

sigjjg «E1 'f ft; I 3Tf(ft STH II 

cni*r ^*f wft ^ I ^ w%^P^ ift ipi II 11 p 
q?;5T mftici 3jf*iT Mj' tn^ I ^ ftm?: li 

ftif ^305 I ?:?r 1 1^ II 

’f?:f5icr H9^ 'g^rf ^ WTJf i f JSRift^ ftif ^ft wiif p 

’5IT1 '^rri t:5i^ Pi^ i ^ StC ^'i s:^ » 

t ift WTsr I 37rest ^ttfk ^iftras ^ ii 

§lf%ft ^’I'Slcr ^ I flS’I^ft^ ^3f% WT3 II 

fq^?; x(5J^T. 'ift ftfi I’si I TOq wp: ii 

■^Tftqs ^f% 3IW ipE I % g^i^npr sift I 

ift ^T ft^ I TiTw 3T^ II \y^ II 

srip; qj J ni^ I ?i!i ^Rfti^ra ^ ^ii^ li 

3iTft ^ I ftsr ftft; «? ^ftfi ii 

ift ^ qftt srff qi^ I ^Pfift ^ ’^ip: l| 

qf%ft iqqf qr ^ ift 3;w i sft^ qt;5eqi jiot ii 
I ^%TFf f^sn srfs I tfe “fft ^ ^1 ’^Tff II H 

* B, -^T^fq qsqift ' 3 *rr t"? ^D? i 



WTW ST tlTC I ^ 11 

^ ^5ITf^ |i sf =1^ W3 ^Tf% ^fW3irf% I! ’!',«il! 

t ^ ¥55 iwi ¥ %! I fifWT ^SIT-f ^ U 

^ i¥t|r¥ ?iTf%^ f ft I w ¥^T?:fi: K’W^ ii 

^s^sf ^3R fTc!?; I stir: ft?i?;5f sj^fft n 

I|if ¥ft'^ I ¥3t¥ 535 ® ^(3TT^: 11 

qipfti? m ^TCTJT i If «ig ¥ciF smr ii \o it 

gt^cfft ¥5 SIT? I ^rc ^Tp: 11 

ipr ^ift I ft?f mm 1 ^Tft ii 

5R^-c tift^yc^ I ^ wft ¥¥?:$ ftt^ 5ffi \\ 

^ w:? I 5?:^ ^rt^t 5k i wii3i a 
^EC55ift sft 5»fi5i 1 mw. t’fe vm im i»fi5f \\ 
m sTcf W55r iiwc 1 5m %maK ii 

ift tr^srrft m^ m 5t?: i iNt 5;5r wwsf igft^r ii 

«r55if 5CTft¥ f^iair 5f5:rfw I iras ¥5 <T5!ir ’wtfi^Er n 

ift 55iTjmii¥ ft5:53J 1 fftar i^ra' 11 

5rf5Tfk #jc fw; Irl* mm \ ft*f ^rp srfttn^r n a® n 

5i%K«; 5R trftEnft 1 ppff^ f sr ^ lift a 

t iftf »!¥:§ ^ 5f5?aip5f 1 siJrar ftftcr sR^^i iraip^ a 
¥W5i ^ wk it '5irat?T I ftWE^ ¥TP P¥T srff 51^W U 
TO fPS’r ’^ftjwTf 55iT5^5r I 5?rft ftfti^pfi TOMt-^r # 
TO^fk f 55ip ^ I ’STC 3i'5;TOft§ ftRTO snftf 11 8 i fl 

snfTO #f5 S’! 5 5!I5^?;5 I wm? 5ff 5I5P I' it 

* B. I t B. iS^siT { t B. ^asitst I § B. UT^T I 
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tm* STTcf WS? sfJTC I Wfe II 

qft% ?nr^ f%^T F? I ^ w??!3t ^ II «’= II 

3CfiT ¥il6lt«JW^TSSlT?Jt »>: II 

^ s>2n^*‘ \ 

V[f? ^T3i«I ^5 ^PfTC I ^T TW II H 

fjTg I 'its:!^ ^ 11 

ifsw ^5® SWISS: 1 fsM ^TS^TOi II 

^ SFf 3#: JTf ■'ffyi’f mm i 3j^ ^rts^ f^jR: ii 

s:^fw 5^ ^ i ’^fer ssnoi tr??® B y. ii 
lep ^ tr ^ ! ^13=1 ^Tsisi srfi^w mm B 
i^fXire ^ W I W*iTW^ cf^RI i'f*! 1! 

WTF W'Sf ^T3ipr 3T5 ! 'If*! f€Ct W ^ 3IT^ II 

^ g’i if I 'irsr ii 

^RicT 'IM W33 %l^ I ^EtlJRf ^ITP^ 33 5^^ %i: I! \» II 
wm IfS i^Pfspf^ I SK ^Tf^ 3Ef33 W1? 33Wc II 
w^^ratw it^ I ?i[ inag i|j[% ii 

3lf| 3IW ^ =3nqT^ ITOI W ^ lf% 13R[’g II 
gR^5' %i%^iriri:^l w ^1% wiff ifi::^ Ii 

^’51 1 men 'fft iw: II I! 

It itTirfi: 31 ipi ^tRl% I ?}ir 3n3 333;!% wft ’qqf^ 3Kf^ II 
sjjBff fii?:f% m siirra- 1 ww 33if %3!:^ Ttem iRiRr ii 
^qs:cf 3;icT SEW I iisc; W33 33^ IfN 11 

153 ;^ SEl^ Mf% stfe I ilF*I 5i^ra3; Cl't wife II 
1% ^ $f3I q^I«3; 333 :^ I mm s^tf 153,55f il !^» II 

mmms sic 1 «rfJF ^ « 

’^rnn; ^tf wi: ^rfl: » siiwp^ wi3T Jrc'wrfl: 11 

^ 3 : 53 ; ^fcf 3N '133 ^ ^ I 133 S33;i3 I1 

Igei^ W33T Wsr 333*iW ^ I IBBSI ®3: ^T ftiW *lfl WTSf 11 
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?nisr TO fTKJT I 5^ ii ii 

^STSf ^ZcT ^RiTfipR I i?rs *Tff 'mM B 

W\‘P ^ 3TO 1?T cTTW 1 i ’^rrofll ^ W il 

arnc^r 1 lift f^fli 3^15 B 

TO %Wi I 1 TOR wfc mil B 

^ TOI TOJ ^1% ¥m 1 fTOR TOT wn^ B It 

TO?T ^ 5RCT i^njRiT I ftmiR ^ TOPSr !! 

jilf3 TTtffe ^Tf^ arife 1 fiiTTO?! sri ’ftff TOfe 11 

^ TOTOT 5iTf% ^ ^ I ^ ^ m ^ II 

arro fiiaiTar n’S ^ i t wfc ain^ II 

RT® ^ ]?3r: jrtR 1 % a y a gjg TO^ ^>T II 8 

^ TO TO# irasi to? ^ I 3n1% ^igi ^ ^ H 

IPI TO # 3TO i i tfe wra f^TOf ^ar II 
a? Tif?; qig^T aTO ^ I RST =$1^51 Jflraft RR crra II 

nan ?ff3r are: vk wt% I * 1 ^ 1 #^ ‘*wsuz arniflr Rinff n 
#pTcr 'TO^ TO^ i Hi’sraifiTfaTOaqftRra 11 8® a 
TOgac US "IS w:p i # fro wrf^ %Tfq 'ifac ii 
^ 'TO^ # WTO I § wft ifes TOTO IWWt 1! 

% wtaf tiaswT TOTiwt anwr l s wwi tow = 33 ^ TOP TOwr u 
%Taw^ arrfsc S9T ^ afwr 1 fwiW^ www ift B 
aTsf% ^a; ws[ aTsf% wwrf% l %3 ’fara w b 81 It 

f^WW^ TO TOfw 5 Wi TOf I #iW? WIW TOP TO B 

^aTO5 #TO WT^ feftjwn? I Jifw wrw ^ iwr fwf%wii:p 11 

$ TOfa§ WTOi TOiTjp 1 wrar totp' I 

fw’wf^ afitrfe wis toto TO 1 crfw to #i wfw to h 

lai:^ WTTO TO TOW^ TOTW I W'W aijar to sfw wtaraiw 8 1® B 
STO art w® arrws » s witot to asfar ii3ijr{% « 
stw wrN arc ira^ tK i =1 #f% wjtto wfw: ^lac b 

%rw artre to tow i wwTOf to a 

# itwt wiTO wrfw arfi 5 }i:p I . cto wtfer to ww wotst? « 
wiww lar ^w asfTOT wn? | ^wft; wff wtfi an:? « iis 
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t ^ ^ I ^ ^ % ^ B 

fttl ^ ^ ^^5“ fft ^ I ^ ^ It 

]?w'f^ ^ 1 ?■ ??T^ B 

t; W^ ^ I ^31^ “1^^ II 

TOW ^W I ”1' ’' 

wf5f wiww wscf ^ in^w I 73 iii^ ■srjrmwf li 

?5ws ^%f^w ^wr TOWTfi I ^ ^ sw ii 

TO#W*T 'WSWW^ I TO^ W^ir 3rt^ B 

;3T?%W* m cHfW WlWTp: 1 WFW Wi3T%^ f^*i5f ^iWT? B 
31^^ si^iftwr 5iTW I wwiw; ii ii 

fn 'PfTO wjww?: 5Ri^ i ^ %^^mK « 

W!SI f^fWTfiW tot? I ^W* ftnc 1^ TO? II 
^WT W^ WT^ 1 1T§WT?^ ?^ WlWSIWT^ 11 

nws wif^ W3i?: *rnT i iim ^ €t?j»T ii 
JTW TTw^ ^’sc w^ wn^ 1 wifcjTig^wwwnwf ?:iwni'So 11 

itfw TiwwN^f^ ife't wwrai ww%t m^’ ii <£- ii 

^■sr s^zn^{ i 

TOUI^ ^31^ 51115: 1 TOftw m ^ fnif?: n ii 
W^JW WTW WWiWl? » WTCT WWW ^ WSWf% ’91? 11 
W? WvWWT WiW Wrf^ Wl? I ^ Wi ciTO W TOST Wl? II 
fw^ W!WWi WW 1 W w Tlw? WWT Wiwwi TO B 

wftr Tif% wwf%r WWW irgifw i ^ htw wiww? siifw li 3. II 

.WTO%TWI%TW?WWWK1 Wtf3TO 3WTO: Wmf^ WR 11 
ttrfwwTW iw TOW w WTW i ^fwTO'fwiwwwrrwii 

TOTfWS^ TOW ^ I ^ II 

irws wW 3IW^ 1 WWTW ii 

wftwiT filwsfw wk W WW 1 fwwfw IWiKW WWW wtw II B 
'TOW W W2W %f5 WW Weis' I WWH Wf WfS Wl% TOS B 
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!%st ^ fm I ?fH arwpw irsRi a 
^ Hft I wrs ?Flf ^ fsm 8 

^ 51 5 r 1 % I era jercroi a 

?Tfi4t ^jF mm: 33 3R?? j $ if% f^ftr 8 \4 ii 

% 'fra ff 'flT'Kra I 'f? 51 myi totc a 

^13^ ^3^ %I3 srfir if^ I 5it% w?339#^ ^ a 
"ff?; %f iTwra ^3^ I si3K^ srikt a 

3T5f m trra t 3«f3 ’^11:93 sifiT 59*95^ 8 
% ^ w( i »fc?ra*i 3« wkt ira^ a 5* » a 

p^q'f5:feci^ i[3rcr5f I >iffra htc 3crr^:w a 
ift fkyi WM fw^ I fsTE ^yi 'era sitPr a 

^il 5 f!^ 3955, ffsi^TC i ^jra 3 H « twf?; a 
3 ?j^ 3 ^ ^ W 5 ; 1 spra a 

^1^?; srsra 33 jftsc 1 33 ^ra KTf 33 ^ a a 

3flra 5ra3 33 3T3 1 3^3 3 ^ %: 33 snw a 
5rra3 33 33 33 ^ 3T3 I wrff wm 3T3 tt 

33 ^ 33 'fk 3T'f3 ^ I fwsr 331 33 ^ t f 3 3 g ^ B 
=133^ i3fk 3 lira I 33 ifir 5:'f3 ^>3?: 3 333 8 
Ff ^ TC3 ^ 3>3 3ra 1 %3 333 % 3i3 ^fRra tl II 

31333 31 3333 3T 3X3 I 331=? 13X33 33 33 351X3 n 

iJF ■ ■ ■" \# , ■ ■'J- si , ■ ■ ■ ■:,^: «* , 

%rf fi ^ 3nfjr 331 i % % it? f3i^ tor f3^ a 
13113 ^ 31X3 1 3X13 31X3 1^^31X3 8 

fiqf3 33r ii 33r HfiXI I 1 111X31 111 13T3 B 
ltl3 1%X1 %X1 1? 1Xf3 I %X1? 1X31 111X13! 3Xf3 8 ^!i, a 

^f«K’^iiii 3 a 3 irT? I © 33 !s 1 X 11 in nn? a 

lt3 1^ 113 3f33 W il I I^Bfl giif f 11?1 m II 

13 ifi infs m mx? 1 31 111 X 31 in 3 ix? a 

1 11 313! 5111 W1 If I f3’3111If 3f 31f II 

5iifi fra ifi ifi li Kiti I 1 mil ill ^ 1 iti II 8® I 

ifi ix ifi 13 ifi 1 1ll 1 ^xt^ ngfi ifix ififjn im a 
1|11 1X1 HR? H? t ifi 13 13 33 33it 3 IX? a 
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^ iwi wrm i i 
*ifi qn:? "fft ^ I Jpr ilsr n 

wtst sw i ^fc srsi %t:? Irq f%f% i! 8ii_ 
sri^ JTSf it % f^q ^ I % ^ ^ B 

fift 31^ qii^ %w % 1 5ErfeT % wi^r it 

aTwsf ^ qiT^ ^ ^ i €Tq JTCR 31^ ¥iT5e'f qm ii 

"i ” 16 : ^'S'siPn 'ftjt ^qq<R i qfq wSrom »tt?: b 

%TS ^ ^ w I jiqrrf if^ ^rrsiqf n a,© h 

qnw 3EW fsi: i qiw qi^^r a 

*f}tw qR ^ qrsr ?w qrrj: I WcTi^ ^Rifc crqf^ $ sn? n 
qiwqr »5»q3f iiqr JTf I q ^JTf II 

'qffe qjs qrrqfq i q qft: ^ ^qr q^ II ’ 

m WnqfqfqR;^ | qjr^ % ^ j „ 

3[fq Tjqqiqqifqiit -sft# iTORT q3l%T5^S?Tq: II ^«ll 
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When E. von Martens (Preuss. Exped. ii. OstasicBj Laiiclsclinecken) 
published the first connected list of Japanese lands! lells in 186S, there were 
onlj 8 species of Olausilia known from that eonotrj, but their number 
has so rapidly increased of late years that Kobelt io his Fauna of Japan was 
able to enumerate not less than 35 species, including one Baiea, These show a 
great variety of forms, and have necessitated the creation of many new 
sections and groups of the subgenus Fhuedmay many of which are confined 
to Japan. As only a small portion of the Japanese arehij:K?lago has been ex- 
plored as yet, and that for the greater part by travellers for 'whorji concliologj 
had only a secondary intex'est, it is not not to be wondered at that Brigade 
Surgeon Hungerford’s excursions have been most suecessfuL His eollee- 
tioB, made in a few weeks, contained, as the following list will show, 21 
species of Olamilm, ten of which I consider to be undeseiiloed. In enu- 
merating them, I follow the , Judicious arrangement of FJmedusa by Br. 
Boettger in his “ Clausilien studien** {Oassel, 1877) and “ Sjstematiscdies 
Yeixeichniss der Oatfcung ClausxIIa’* (Pmnkfurt, 1878), which 1 find corro- 
borated nearly throughout. In a few instances, however, the creation of 
MW groups for some of the novelties will eventually prove to be necessary# 
I may add here that I have used throughout the terminology now 
generally adopted in Germany. We use the term only for the 
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parietal and subcolumeilar plaits, i. e , lamella mpera^ inf era, spiralis, suh-^ 
eohmelJaris ; while all the palatal ones arc termed 0£ these 

latter the long upper plait, in many species the only one, is called plica 

principalis f those above the principal are ^'plicae sntumlesf those below 
it, plicae palatales.''' 

Genus Claitsilta, Drap. 

Subgenus JPlictedusa, EC. and A. Adams. 
a. Group of Qlau&ilioL Bhanfmiensis. Pfr. =: Eitjthmdusa, Buttg., Claus, btud. 

■ ■ 1877, P-' S7. 

1. ClAUSILIA I)IGO]S"OPTTX. 

1877. Chusilia dig&noptyx, Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 58. 

2878. dahrb, D. MaL Ges. v, p. 45, t. hi, f. 1. 

Syst. Yerz. Claus, p. 54. 

2379, Jalirb. I). M G. vi, p. 108. 

’ Kobclt, Fauna Jap. extramar. p. 69, t. 

Yiii, f. 17. 

The type from Kamatokogiro ; var. minor, diam. maj. 11^ mm., near 
the same place, 

2. Clapsilia tap. 

1877. Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 58. 

_ _ Nacbrichtsbl. B. M. G. no, 6, p. 70. 

287S. Jabrb. D. M. Ges. vi, p. 46, t. hi, f. 2. 

— Syst. Yerz^ p. o4. 

1879. Jabrb. D. M. G. vi, p. 108. 

Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 70, t. vhi, f. IS. 

Very numerous at Kioto, Kobi, Nara, and other places in the island 
of Nippon, 

0. ClATISTIiIA peoba. 

1868. Clausilm proha, A. Adams, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 4tb ser. i. p. 471. 

aeulus, E. von. Martens, Ostas. Landschn, p. 33, t. xxii. f. 

15 (nec Benson). 

XS77. Bottger, Glaus. Stud, p. 58 (ex parte). 

1878. - — Jabi'b. B. M. G. v, p. 49, t. hi, f. 3. 

Syst. Yerz. p, 54. 

1879. Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p, 71 1. vhi, f. 19. 

1879, Qlatisilia proha, Bottger, Jabrb. B. M, G. YI, p, 108. 

Common at Nagasaki (where the species was likewise collected hj 
Professor Eein) and at Utsonomda and Mamada. 

4j. CbATJSItlA HTTNCEEPOBBIANA, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 1. 

Testa subrimata, fmiformis, pellucida, serieina, arcmtim striatula, 
corneofmca, maeuHs albis mierrvipU signata {qtoasi zebrina) ; anfr. 9 cow* 
mximcidi, suturd profmdd ikjumti, uUinms rotimdatm pone apertw'mi 
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suhinflafim^ irrefjulariter eostuhto^-sfriafus^ aperfum roimi- 

dat.o~pinformh\ siuulo recta^ ferhtmmi continuum mlutum, stqwrm tis 
shiimtum^ valde profracfum^ expamum. rejieocinseuhtuq 2^anan incrmsatmn ; 
lamella sup^era ohsoleta^ interdum in margiue perktonmik mdiiU inatar ids 
iistmgmnda^ Immeila spimlis reeedens, lamelh iufem a "mmr/ime imkh 
remota^ kite arematiz, suheolmneiian-s imrnez'sa. Film principalis modiea^ 
palatalk ma stqMra hrems eurn limelld mterrupiCi fere ob^-okid snltus 
ramum parciim retrorsum mitiente mme^ca, Olmmilmm laiusi-MUm^. sub- 
^umhYiiuM ani ice acmnina turn. ' ■ 

Alt. 12|, lat. 2i, apart, alt. 2|jkt.'2 iiim. ,, • 

Hab. iSTara ia insula Nippon. . . 

In its closing apparatus this pretty little novelty greatly resembles 
Claim! m proha. The upper parietal Iani:ella is, iu the nnijority ofspeei- 
mens, only inarked by a slight thickeiiing of the lip. Barely tlicre is a 
minute knob. After a distinefc' interval the ‘‘lamella spiralis” seisin. The 
lamella infera is somewhat like .that of Olamiim iiffonopifpx^ Bottg., so 
that the parietal lamell® ■ would approach very close to one another, if the 
upper one ivere properly developed. The sp.ecilic character of our species 
is the fine sericiiie epidermis with alternating white and brown spots. 

h.. Group of Qlmmilia Pfr. = BUrmphaedusu-^ Bottger, Ciamsilienstudieii,' 

p. 61. 

5. . Cbaitsibia hilgendoefi. 

' 1877. Claimlia Milgendorfi^v, Martens, Sitz. Ber. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berlin, 17 April, 

■ ■■ . ■ p.loa . ' ■ 

1877,', _ — ■ Bdttger, Clans.. Stud. p. 60, ■ , 

X878. — - ■ > *■-- - — . ■■ Byst. ■ Y'erz, jj. do. 

„ 1879. .' , ^ . -.Siobelt, Fauna' Jap. p. 76, % 2, ■ 

Three specimens of a large Clamllia, from 30 to 35 rnillim, in length, 
of a dark chestnut -brown colour, collected by Mr. Hungerfordat Cbin.sinji, 
agree very wxdl with Prof, von Martens’ diagnosis and IiobtdFs figure of 
O. Milpcndorji. In one specimen the subcoliunellar lamella is somewhat 
receding. 

■ . '6.: ;';CBATrsiBiA-EioB:is'KSis,: 

1876. OUusiUa Kchmsis.^ Fdg. Smith, Quart. J. of Coachology, i, p. 122 

(Fobniary). 

«_ Nippommis^ Kobelt, Jahrh. B. Mai. Ges. iii, p. 275, t. vili, 

1877, _« jzipmiea-^ E. von. , Martens, Site. Ber. Nat. Fr. Berlin, p. 108 
ja^onim (cum var. A'ippmensis)^ Bottgcr, Claus, Stud, p. 62. 

Eobelt, Fauna Jap. p, To, t, viii, 1 10, li. 


1878 . 

1879 .: 
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Ab Clmisilia ja^oniea, Crosse (Jonrn, de ConcH. XIX, 1871, p. 228, t. 

XIII, t 5) ? 

I aii 3 by BO meaBS sure of the correctness of the identification of 
Clamilia Kohenm^ Smith, mth japonica^ Crosse, as proposed bj Bottger and 
Kobelt. Crosse’s diagnosis is very vague and incomplete, and I have 
seen neither figures nor specimens of the ixMQ japonic a. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that Kobelt’s nipponemis and Kohensis, Smith, belong to 
one and the same species, and that Smith’s name has the priority. 

Mr. Hungerford collected numerous specimens of the type at Kobi, 
the original habitat, and near Koma Kasunga. A much smaller form from 
Suma Yushi, I propose to distinguish as 

var. PALLE 2 fS, nova. 

differt a typo testa minore — 28 millim longd — temdore pallide flavescenti-^ 
cornedf lamelld inf era magis elevafd, supe^^ae in profundo magis approxi* 
maid , , 

7. Clatjsilia oosTOiirA, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 2. 

Testa elongato-fimformis, soHdula^ subpellucida, striatiila, corneo-fusoa^ 
spira gracilis apiee ohtuso, anfr, 12 — 12 -|- suhplani, ultimus subdistortm 
Toiundaim; apertura oviformis^ snbrecta^ peristoma continmmi^ solutum, 
expansum, reftexiusculum^ superne lemier simiatiim. JLamella supera mar^ 
ginaliSi olliqua^ cum spirali contigm, inf era marginem liaud attingens^ re- 
troTsum mlde elevata, spiraliter iorta^fere horizontal is ^ intus ultra lamel- 
lam spiralem producta^ lamella suhcolumellaris emersa usque ad marginem 
proti'acta ; plica pTincipalis mediocris^ palatalis su;pera brevis cxm primi- 
pali divergens^ infera ohsoleta vel nulla^ hmella nulla, Olausilium latissi- 
mum sicut precedentis speeieL 

Alt. 28i, lat. 5i, apert. long. 6, lat. 41- millim. 

Hab. Only three specimens from Hakoni. 

A near relation to the preceding species, but sufficiently distinguished 
by the more elongate shape, the thinner shell, the very regular oviform 
aperture, the more valid and still more spirally twisted, nearly horizontal 
lower parietal lamella, the much more divergent u^rper, and obsolete lower, 
palatal plait, 

ic, Grrottp of €1, Yohohamensis^ Crosse zsz Megalophaedtisa. Bottg. (Clausilienstudien, 

p. 62). 

8. Cbatjsibia taspa. 

1877. ClmmUa msta^ Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 62. 

1878. — — Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 51, t. iii, f. 4. 

_* : Yem, p. 56 . 

1 S 79 . Kobeit, Fauna Jap. p. 82, t, viii, f. 15. 

Hab. Nagasaki. ■ 
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.0.:'."/:CLl.irsIMA DUGIXXS..; k'.; 

, 1876. ClmdUa diiealis.'K.db^^^ Jalirl). fii:, |>,'152. 

' 1877 . ■ ; — ; Bottger, Claus. . Stud., p.. 63.. ' , . 

1878. — ■ Byst.'Verz. p.„S6.. 

;1870, ■ : . — ^ Kobelt, Bauaa Jap. p. 83;, t. Tiii,,. f. 16. , , . 

Two magnifi,c'ent. speeiai-ens oi a Meg&Jo 2 }Imechs 0 : irom .'agree 

fairly „,,wel:l ■ with. ' &belFs ■■diagnosis .and,, figure o'f , Tiiey. 

,',are.j,„liowe¥ef, longer—B8 •naillini. instead of 86, — -of a. dark ebestii'iit . colour 
i¥ith 'a 'slight ¥iolet ti,n.t,. not /•■yellowish horn-ecdorn'eii’ 7 
Kobelt; describes hi.s O. duoalis^ and the subeo.I'umellar lamella is cornplete',^^^^^^^ 
im.mer'sed. so that it can only be , seen .. hj . Iic>ldi..iig the shelL.in an ' oblique 
position. There being but two specimens known of Clam ilia d malls, ife 
seems' ad.visable to .class' ■the speciiiic'ns eolleeted by Mr. ■Huiigeriord with 
' that',, species .provisionally,' although they may dosorra ' a new name ,, as ,■ 'a 
:''¥ariet3r.' 

.■■„:■■■. '4, ' Group of Qlmmilia mjUniriea, Gray = " C^Undrop'kmimu^ ' Bottger (Clams, 'StucC 

U. sp.y PI. ■!, Pig. B. . 

Testa elongatofimforniu, siibcglindrica, iemi'a, pelitwida, suMIiter 
costuUto-striata^viridifluva^ anfractm 10-11 suhplani siiiurd valde ikti 7 i€td 
discreti ; apertura parm, stiholliqim, roiundato-piriformu, peristoma con- 
iinmm solufmn, supreme letitet' sinuatum, hremter exj^mtsum. Lamella 
parietalis siipera marginalia, ohliqita, satis mlida, cum spirali contmiia, 
infera remotissima, viso conspieua, suhcolumellaris immersa ; 2 ?Imi prinek 
palls mediocris, Imxella nulla, plieae palatales ires qiiarum prima et tertia 
subaeguales, media brevis. Clausiliim angustum linguiforme, acwninm 
turn. 

Alt. 9*1 — 18-1, diam. 2, apert. long. 2, lat. 1-| inillim. 

Hab. Near Kobi. 

A well-marked species, which I can only compare to OlauslUa 
eylindrica. Gray. The slender, subeylindrieal shape, the small aperture, 
the absence of a Imiella, the wery I'emote and oblique, lower parietal lamella, 
the immersed subcolumellar lamella indicate its relation to the group 
CglindropTiaedma created by Eottger for Cl, cgVmdrica. It differs, besides 
size, shaj^e, colouring, and sculpture of the shell, by the spiral lamella com- 
pletely continuous with the lamella supera instead of fere contigua,” by 
the three palatal plaits instead of two. I think, therefore, that the Japanese 
species has to be placed in the group Cglmdropliaeiiisa. The clausilium 
is like that of the nest group, He^niphaedu/sa, 

Before passing on to the last-named group, I shall here enumerate two 
new species which do not ¥eiy well agree with any of Buttger’s subsections 
of Thaedma, and for which I should propose to make a new group, if I 
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'knew aiij species of Edttger’s Aeropliaedma (I c. p. 64). This gronp, com- 
prising two Javanese Olausiliae, G. Junglmhii, Phil, and cornea, Phil., is 
perliaps t’ne only one to which these novelties could be referred. On 
the other hand, there are relations to the first subgroup Porrnenkreis’') 
of Hemlpliaedusa, Unfortunatelj, Mr. Pluiigerford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilimn of either 
species. The decision whether they belong to ILemipliaedusa as a special 
subgroup or ought to form a new group by tbemselves has to be reserved 
until more material will allow the breaking up of some specimens. 

11. Clausilia SEEicm, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 4. 

Testa tentricosulofusiformis solida cornea siibfiliter striafiila sericma * 
anf\ 10 — 10 J convex iiisculi suiiira distincta, ulthims ,mhdistortus, hand 
magis striatm ; apertnra suhohligua, Totundato-piriformis ; peristoma con-^ 
iimmm, soluiwn, valde incrassatwm. Lamella supera vaVida, ohligim, ad 
margmeni descendens, cum sgirali eontigua, inf era antrorsim vice conspicim, 
suhtm truueata, snhcolmnella^'is vice ernersa ; pUca principalis profunda, 
in aperinra liaiul conspiem, palaiales duo, supera Irevis, secunda punctifor'^ 
misvel ohsoleta, inf era lunellaque nullae. Glausilium ? (?ion vidi). 

Alt. 22|, iat. 5, apert, long. 5i, lat. 4 niillim. 

var. msroB alt, 20 J miUm, anfract. 11, lamella subcolumellaris im- 
mersa, 

Hab. Two specimens of the typical form from Ohinsinji, and one 
specimen of the smaller variety from Yumagaaishi. 

The palatal plaits might be compared to those in the group Ste^^eophae- 
dusa, from which our species is otherwise widely diferent. The lower 
parietal lamella refers Gl, sericma to Hemiphaedusa. 

'12. Cbaitsilia caetostoaea, n, sp., PL I, Fig. 5. 

Testa ventricosofusiformis sblidula, striatula, pallide cornea, anfr. 9 
suhplani suturd dhtinetd discreti, zdtimus penultimo vix alt tor ; apertura 
Totimdata, suloUigua, peristoma continuum, superne hand sinuatum, IrevL 
ter soluium, expansum, incrassatum. Lamella supera mediocris, olliqua, 
cum spirali continm, inf era valde remota, parva, intus furcata, sihhcolmneU 
Uris immersa ; plica principalis valida, longa, lunella nulla, plicae palata- 
les ires ventrales quarum prima et tertia suhaeguales, h^eves, secunda pime^ 
tiformis, Glausilium ? 

Alt. 14|, lab Si, apert. long. Si, lat. 3 millim. 

PIab. Kohl ; four specimens. 

This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into any of Dr. Bottger’s 
subdivisions of JPkaedma, *1116 lower parietal lamella reminds one of tliat 
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of €L subgihlera, also of OL lippemlla^ v. Mart. ^ The palatal ^ plicae’ are 
so far Tip ill the shell that they are irisible above the apertiirej a position 
for which Ad. Schmidt has introduced the appropriate term ven trails.’’^ 
The same, position of the “ plicae palatales” occurs in Oi amMUilam, .Bottg, 
Our species differs from the group SeMipJtaediisa bj the immersed sub- 
eolumeliar lamellay and the absence of a kuiella. The small number o£ 
specimens prevented the examination of the claiisiliurn, and, as nieiitionecl 
before, the final classification of this species and 01, sericirm has to be 
reserved. ■ . . . 

e. Group of CimmUa plimatilU^ Bens =: Semiphaeimay Bottg*. (I. c p. 65), 
a. Subgimp of V. Mart, ■ 

13. CmvrsiLiA jethiops, n. sp., PL I, Fig, 6. 

Testa elongato-fmiformis solicla, striata, ohscure castaneofusea^ anfr. 
12 mhplmti ; apertum suhohliq^iia, omli-pirformis^ 'perktoma satis tmras- 
satum^ ma? solutimi^ reflemm^ alholahiafitm. Lamella supera ahligua, mnr-> 
gimlk cum spirali contigim, infera oblique mceniem in pmfmulo dewtroT’^ 
mm retort a, subeolimellark modirn^ emersa^ marf/inem attiitgens, Flim 
prineipalm medweris, sat prof imia, palatules ires later&les ohUquae quarum 
media minors liinella nulla. Claus iliim ? 

' Alt, 33, lat. 6|j apert. long- .-jlat. miliim. „ 

Hab. . The unique specimen was collected near iJ^Tagasaki. . ' 

, This fine Glawsilm is a near. relation of GL Mtclmnis^ Bottg,, with whicii. 

; is. has all the: characteristics of the closing apparatus in common. It differs, 
however, bj the habitus (which has nothing of the curious claviform shape 
of Gl. Siclcoms^ but is rather slender), the considerably larger size, the 
dark brown colour, and some smaller differences of the lamellae* and plicae * 
so that I do not hesitate to make it a sep>arate species. 

14, CbAirSILIA TBTBAPXTA, B, Sp., PL I, Fig. 7. 

Tesiafimformis, soluluJa^ spint graeilis attenuatCi apica acu-thisculo^ 
subtlliter costulitio-strlaia,^ corneofmca ; mifr. 9|- corner iuscuU ; apfertum 
piriformkovata, suhoMiqua^ ^nargmihiis qmrallelis^ qjepktoma contlmmm^ 
siqyerne lemier solutim, lemter incrassatum ei e^tpamuM ; Itimelia supera 
subohllqua^ margmilis cum spirali eontimm^ infera sqjirali ter t^ecedens, hand 
furcatUy anfrorsuju complcmuta^ subeohmel laris valida^ emersa, marginem 
ati ingem. FUca prineipalh longa^ palatcdes quatmr qimnim prinm et 
qmrta suhaeqmles majores, mediae subaeqtmles minores. Glam ilium satis 
migustum, antice haml inerussaftmis rotmidato acummatum. 

Alt. 17—18, lat. 4, apart, long., 4, iat. 31- milliin, 

Hab. Fujisawa. 

B'j the shape of the clausilium and the four palatal plaits instead of 
- a lunella this form belongs to the subgroup of 01 mliiimmljp ?. Mart. 
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It IB Trell cliaraeterised by tbe small size, tbe less solid shell, the sculpture^ 
the less oblique upper parietal lamella. 

J3. Subgroup of Olmmlia ^Utydera^ T. Mart. 

15. Clausima PLATTDEBA. 

1876. Clatisilia platydera, v. Martens, Jabrb. B. M. d. iii, p, $62. 

1877. * Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. 

1878. — Syst. Verz. p. o7. 

1879. Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p, 91, t. is, f. 0. 


var. ELONGATA, Bottger, Syst. Yerz. Clausilia, p. 57. 

Mr, Hungerford collected some elongate slender forms of 27-1 — 29 J 
millim. in length at Nara. These I think are Bottger’s var. elongata. 

Another form was found numerous near Kobi. It is more ventricose, 
has a more solid shell, a broader and rounder aperture than the type ; the 
lunella is shaped nearly as in Bottger’s var. Imnhda (Claus. Stud. p. 67), 
forming a right or obtuse angle with the plica principalis. On the other 
hand, the peristome is always solute above and the subcolumellar lamella 
always reaches the margin, while Bottger says of his variety, peristoma 
superne solntum,’’ '^MameIlasubcolumeliariss?i5w?m<?r5a.’’ This form 
therefore shows a transition from the type to var. lambda^ and might deserve 
a new name as a variety or a subvariety. 

16. Clausilia EUSAiraENsrs, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 8. 

Testa graciXifmifoTniu interdtim decoUata, solidula, striatula^ cornea ; 
mfi\ 12 convecciusculi, sufura satis prof imd a disjunct i; apertnra recta^ 
hasi reeedem^ ovato-piriformis^ peristoma continimm^ solutmn^ undigm 
pansum et refexum, alholahiatnm. Lamella supera mluht^ ohligna^ margU 
naliSjCtmsprrali continua, inf era a margine satis reniofa ohlique ascendens^ 
fm'cata^ inprofuiido dextrorsiim retorta^ intus lamellam spiralem su^pemns.^ 
suhcohimellaris immersa. Plica principalis mediocris^ lunella cum plied 
palatali superiore et inferiors ' par cis connexa figuram litter ae graecae \ 
insiar fonnans. Qlausilium angusUm. 

alt. 27 — 30, lat. 5, apert. long. 6, lat. 4 miliim* 

H 

Nearly related to Glausilia platgdera^ especially to the var. eUngafa^ 
this fine form o:ffers by the much slenderer shape, the invisible subeolumel- 
lar lamella, the more twisted lower parietal lamella etc., sufficient differ- 
ences to deserve a new name, which I have formed from Fusaiig, the old 
poetic name of Japan. 

17. Clausilia aubahi^iaca, Bottger. 

1877. Olausilm mrmtmm, Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 68. 

— . Jahrb# B. M. G. V, p. 101, t* iv, f, 5f 

1879. *-r-^ Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p, 05, t. ix, f. 11. 
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Tfa*. V. Moll. Differt a typo testa mmore^ graciHore^ periy.io- 

mate vix incrciHsato^ lamella subcolumellari immersd vel vix emersd — ffiar-- 
ginem liaiul attingente, 

Alt. Sf — 11 miliim. 

■■JJab. ' l?Tara. 

The differences above mentioned eiseeptedj this dwarf varietj agTee.=5 
veiy well with the type, espeeialiy in the orange- brown colour. 

, , .. 18. ■ Claxjsilia.. BIBJlBEATA. ' ■ ■ 

1876. ClausiUli. hilalmta^ E. Smith, Quart. J. of Conciiol., Eebr. p. 120. 

,1877. ' ' — «• Bottgeiy Claus. Stud. p. 68. 

187,8. — • — . S'jst. Yerz. p. 38. 

_« — ^ — Jalirb. B. M. G. Vj p. 103, t. iTj f.'6. 

1879. — — Kobelt, Fauna. Jap. p. 96, t. ix, f. 12. 

Hae. Kobi. 

7. Subgroup of QlavMlm hyperoUa^^T. Hart. 

19. CeAFSILIA HXBEEOLIA, 

1877. QlcmsUia hyperolm^ E. von Martens, Sitz. Ber. Gres. Kat. Fr. 17 April, 

p. 110 

. Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 69 

1878. ■ Sj'st. Yerz. p. 58. 

1879. — * — Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 99, t. ix, f. 13. 

T\vo specimens collected by Mr. Hnngerford near Jotsuka, I think I 
can safeh" identify with E. von Martens’ species, although I hare seen but 
one not quite full grown specimen of the latter. Diagnosis and iigure 
agree very well 

20. Ceafsilia EECTAiiTjWA, Ti. sp., PL I, Fig. 9. 

Testa fas if 07'mis^ solkkday suhpella^^^ stTiatula^ pallicle co^mea ; 
anfi\ Hi ulfhims penuUi}no suhaegimliSj wregiilarUer costiilutiLS apertum 
snhohligm, ieiiragom-piTifomiis^pe^nstoma continuum, solutmn, esjyansuMf 
tHilde incrassatum, refexiusculum, Lamella siipera vallda marginem attin^ 
gens cum spirali contigim, iiifera anirorsmu fere ohsoleta, retrorsum siibve^*- 
tieaUfer ascendens, in margine peristomatis morassata^ nodidifera ; lamella 
suhcolumellaris mlida einersa usque ad marginean prodmta^ fossuld ah 
inf era disereta. Fliea principalis ohsoleta pimctiformis cum lunelld recta 
conjmicta, plica siituralis post limellam una hrevissima, palatales nullae. 

Alt, 18 — 20, iat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 miliim. 

Has. Kamatokogiro. 

By its peculiar inner structure this remarkable shell can only be com- 
pared with the last mentioned species, with which it has in common the 
almost vertical and receding lower parietal lamella, the long and straight 
2 
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lunar plait, and the stronglj emersed subcolumellar iaraelk. It is, however 
siiificientlj cliaraoterised as a separate species bj the short prinoiimlis 
(which does not exist in G. liyperolia), the existence of a short sutural plait, 

the want o£ spiral lines on the epidermis, the horny coioiir, and the lower 

end of the lamella inf era. This is more spirally twisted, gradually 
evanescent towards the peristome, but again thickens on the margin into 
a small knob, while the same lamella of G. hyper olia is cut off abruptly, 

21. CLArsiiiiA APTXCHiA, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 10. 

Testa neniricosulofimformis^ solida, snbpelluckla, siiMiUssime striatu- 
k, pallide Jinvescens^ saepe decollata ; anfr. Hi eonvexmsmdi, lUtimm 
pemdtmo snhaecymtUs, apertura subohliciua rotimdatoJetragoria, peristoma 
eontiiiuuTiii solutum, valde iiiGrassatumy refexiuscuhim. Jjcimella siipera 
margmalis^ mediocris^ cim spirali coniigua^ infera antrorsim ohsoletn^suh'^ 
tus iruneata^ 'oerticaliter aseendens, intus validisshna ante lamellam spvra^ 
leni temiem evanescent em ahrupte desinens, lamella suheolumellaris valida 
emersa usque ad marginem pivdmta. _ Tlicae palatales nidlae^ lunella 
' ohsoleta. Glaimlium satis angmtiom, marginihus paralleUs^ mitiGe rotwnda-> 

turn. 

Alt. 22, lat. 4'i, apert. long. 5, lat. 4 millim* 

Hab. HakonL 

; Another interesting novelty of the subgroup of 0. hyperolia, nearly 

related to the two preceding species, but larger than either of them 
and somewhat more ventricose. There are not any palatal plaits and 
even the luneiia is in some specimens entirely obsolete, in the others 
there is a thin layer of calcareous matter parallel -with the outer edge of 
the chmsiliim* The spiral lamella is very low and thin and its inner eiKl 
almost evanescent, although it extends beyond the inner end of the 
infera. The latter is comjmratively short, but very thick and high. Ita 
abruptly cut off outer end is more like that of GL hyperoUa, but somewhat 
more visible in the aperture ; it then ascends vertically almost without any 
spiral twist and occupies^nearly half the width of the whorl, the inner end 
being again truncated. 

The systematic arrangement of these three species ought to be : recta- 
kma, liyperolia, aptychia, the first having riKlimentary principal and sutural 
plaits and being thereby more nearly related to the precedinsr groups, 

1 have, however, given Clmmlia hjperoUa the iii‘st place as Uie only 
species hitherto described., 
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II, — Claiisilia Nevilliana, a neio SjJecies from the Hicohars. 

Bi/ 0, F. Tox M 01 .LENBOEPF, Ph. D. 

(EeceivedJaimary loth ; — Bead April 5th, 1882.) 

„ ;,,,v C laiisilia ■ xetilliaxa, ,!!, sp., 'PL I, Fig, 11. , ; 

Testu eJongato fusiformis, siihtiliter oMir£iie striatuia^ fmoa^ nifidula ; 
anfr, 10 canveiviiiscuJl, aperfura mediocris,fere vertiealu, elongato-pirifor^ 
miSy sinulo recto perlongof peristoma contimmmy soiittiim, fenuey hrevissime 
eccpansim, snperne prof uncle simoatim: fere angiilatimi. Lamella super a 
ohliquay marginaliSy valida^ cum Icmelld spirali continua^ infera a si^pera 
valde remotccy spiraliter recedens, hrevissime eompioua. BUca principalis 
longciy palatales duae mqjores profandaey ventraleSy (cmtice intimiti supvcl 
aperturam co7ispicune)y lunella mdla. Qlamilvum? {non vidid) ■ 

* Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 inillim. 

Hab. This very fine novelty was cliseovered by Mr. de EoepstorS on 
the island o£ Camorta, ISIicobars, under a fallen tree in a damp place. 

The small number of specimens — I have seen but two — has prevented 
as yet the examination of the inner structure of this interesting new 
Clausilia. This is tlie more to be regretted as it does not seem to 
belong to" the same group as the only other species of the genus hitherto 
recorded from the Nicobars, CL wullerstorffiy Zeleb. This species (of which 
I have seen one specimen in Brigade Surgeon Hungerford’s collection) is nearly 
related to Pfr., and should find its place in Bottger’s second 

section of Bhaeditsa {Fseudonenia) and therein in the 5th subgroup For- 
menkreis”) of CL javana. Our Clausilia nevilliana has nothing of the 
Nenia-like shape of that group, effected by the small number of whorls,, 
the very large aperture, which is more or less ]Drotracted below. It is on 
the contrary rather slender, the aperture is rather small and though not 
very oblique still not quite vertical. The closing apparatus agrees pretty 
well with the characters given by Bottger of his section Acrophaedusa 
(Clausilienstudien, p. 64), viz.y a very long jndncipal plait/" two or three 
rather long and deep palatal plaits, no luiiella, small parietal lamelke, piri- 
form aperture, not dilatate peristome. This group was created for two 
Javanese species, Cl. cornea and junglmJiniy Phil., and includes the Indian 
forms GL montioolciy Godw.-Aust., and arcicanciy Theob. FTnless the break- 
ing up of a specimen should necessitate a different classification, I think 
that Clausilia nevillimia can more safely be considered to bean AcQ'ophae^ 
dma, , . , 
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III. — Descriftions of some neio Asiatic Claiisilite. 

0. F. TOK MoiiLENBOKFF, PlI. D. 

(Eeceived and read May Srd, 1882). 

::;,CiA¥smA 11- sp., PL I, Fig. 12.^ : 

Testa ventricosiiJofasiformisfsoM^^ sultilissime striakila, foi'o 
laevkjaia, pallide corneofusca^ af ice ohtimusculo ; anfl\ IQ conveivhtsciili, 
tiUinius valJe attenuaixhs^ suMiis rotunclatus^ distincfms striatas ; a'fjertura 
pamm ohlifiua, olAuixie piriformis p peristoma contimmm^ valde solutum^ 
expansimi^ refleximcnlim^ pallule eorneitm. Lcmella parietalis super a 
ohlkpia^ sat validity cum spirali contimm^ inf era crassa mite marginem 
sii-hahrupte desinens, siihcolumellaris wimersa. Tlica principalis valde 
eJoxigata, palaiales tres suhventrales^ divergentes, infima arcuata, Glcmsi-' 

Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long 4i, kt. 3i mill. 

Hab. In insula Mergui proTineise Tenasserim leg. Dr. Anderson. 

This fine new Claiisilia, of which Dr. Anderson discovered only two 
specimens in Mergiii, is, as Mr. Kevill justly pointed out to me, nearly 
related to VI. imignis, Gould, of the same province, to which species 
Dr. Bottger has assigned a separate group (“ Formenkreis”) in his sub- 
section Fseudonenia of Tliaedusa. It differs by the smaller size, less 
ventricose shape, the number of whorls 10 instead of 9, the more elongate 
and oblique aperture, the freer and more protruding peristome and its 
pale colouring and by the closing apparatus. The latter is iimeli more 
immersed inasmuch as the palatal plaits of Cl. insignis are lateral, while 
those of our novelty are nearly ventral and are, together with the inner 
end of the very long principal plait, conspicuous in the penultimate whorl 
above the aperture. Besides, the number of palatal plaits is only three 
against five of Ch insignis. 

I add the diagnoses of two new Japanese species, which have recently 
been obtained by Brigade Surgeon Hungerford, 

Cbabsilia micbopeas, n. sp. 

Testa gracilis, elongatofusiformis, tenera, pellucida, suhtiliter costu« 
lata; pallide cornea; anfr. 9i conveximeuU, apertura rotimduto-pirifor^^ 
mis, peristoma oontinmm, solutimi, expansmi, reflex imouliom, alholabiatum. 
Lamella parietalis supera margimlis olligua sat valida cum spirali con* 
tiniia, infera valde remota, vix conspicua, subcohmellaris immersa. Tlica 
principalis sat hrevis, palatalis una supera brevis lateralis, interduM 
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secumla fimciiformis, Olmmlimi lingurforme^ marginrous pamlUlis^ 
Buhtiis amminatum^ licmd incrassatum. 

Alt. 101-111, kt. 21-21, apert. alt. 2-21, lat. l|-2 mill. 

Hab. Ad laciirn Gbinsinji insiike Mppon leg. el. B. Hiingerford. 

Affinis CL gracili§inrm differt namero aiifraetnum iiiiiiore, babitn 
minus gracili, apertura pauHo majore, plica priiicipali breviore, plica pala- 
tali (plerumqiie) iinica. Speciem utramcjue ad siibsectioiieni 
2 )Ji(iechsam Boettgeii referenclam esse existimo, 

ClAIJSILIA .(HEMIPHiEBUSA) SIFB.UMXA, 21. sp. 

Testa gracili-JmiformiSf suMiUfer siriatula^ solitlida, sulpellucida^ 
f eornea^ cmfr. 10 suhplani, ultimas rotumlatm suhutflatii-s, ragoso-sfriatus, 
apertura rotundato-pfiriformls^ peristoma soJutim^ expamuni^ rejlexiusou- 
lum, incrassatim, alhoAahiatiimj super ne sinnatunh Lumella parietalis 
supera marginalis talida, ohliqua, euni splrali eallda cordhma ; inf era 
remota^ antrorsum evanescens, mchduni ad rnarginem ernittens^ imocolmiel^ 
iaris emersar FUea prlneipaUs modica^ palatalls supera divergens^ Umella 
lateralis sudolsoleta vel ])UgIs 2 aut 3 puuGtifonnihm confluentibus 
eonstitiita. Chimilium Vmguiforme sat angustum suhtm roturulato-attemm- 
tim haiul incrassatmn, 

Alt. 16, lat. 3, apert. alt. 3J, lat. 2:J mill. 

■ Hab. Ad lacuni Gbinsinji. insiike Kippoii leg.' cl. E. Hiingerford 
specimen unicuiii. 


Explanation op Plate I. 


Pig. 1, 

QliiusiUa Jiurigcrfordiana, n, s' 

p., X 2, p. 2. 

Fig. 2. 

oostoniay n. sp., nat. 

, size, p..4. , , 

Fig, S. 

graeillspiraf n.. sj3., 

■X. 2, ■ 

Fig. 4. 

serieina^ ii. sp., x ! 

2, p. 6. 

Fig. 

— ccmjostoiua, n. sp., : 

X, 2, p. G, 

Fig. 6. 

— - mthiops, n, sp., nat. 

ske, p. 7. 

Fig. 7. 

tetnqjljj:c^ ii. sp,, x 

2, p. 7. 

Fig. 8. 

fmmigemis^ n. sp., 

Hat. size, p. S. 

Fig. D. 

« — - rectatmia^ n. sp., x 

2, p. 0. 

Fig, 10. 

— • ■ ■ aptyeJd{qn, -sp., x ■ 

2, p, 10. 

Fig. 11. 

n. sp.j 'X 

Fig. 12. 

— — wulUrst&rJl^ Mtircli, nat. size, p. 11. 

Fig. IS. 

— — andersoniaimf n. sp 

X 2, p. 12. 
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—Second List of Diurnal Lepidoptera inlalitinrj tie Mcolar Islands. 
By J. Woob-MjlSon, Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, and L.TM^tc^JTSjLiE. ■ 

[Received April lOtb ; — Read May 3rd, 1882.] 

(With Plate III.) 

EHOPALOGEEA. 

Family NA^MPHALID.Si. 

Subfamily Dahaina. 

1. Eade^’a SIMIIIS, >ar. MICOBAEICA, W.-M. & de N. 

J. A. S. B. 1881, Yol. 1, Pt. ii, p. 225, 5 ? (-svoodcut). 


Wtdersiie. 


Wppemde, $ 


Vndcmdiit 


Great Mcobar. 

2. Danais tmiTiACE, Oramei'. 
Naukowri, Kamorta, and Katsehall. 
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3. jDastais A 0 I/A 1 OIDES, Felder. 

Nankowri, Kamorfea, Kar Nicobar, Katscliall, Trlnkut, and Great 
Nicobar..' 

■ : ; ;4 , •B.ajm'AIS.oeottia, Oranier^^^ 

-Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorfcaj and Katscimll. 

: ■ '5, DA'Saib , chbysifbu's, Limi. 

One male from Katseb all. 

: HEGESil^PUS, var. nesipptjs, i'eider,; 

Nankowri and Great Nicobar. 

V/: ■ 

Kamorta, Katscliall j Pulo Kondul, and Trinkiit* ■ 

^ 8. Eoticea CASTEEiSfAXjr, Felder, 

ICar Nieoba'i'; ' and, Mergiii, Loiver Tennasserini. . ' 

' '^0. ' Euplcea HOTARJ3,/Fekier. . v' 

Ear Nicobar (Felder) ; and Upper Tenoasserim.' 

: 10. Eijpxgea camoota, Moore. 

Nankowri, Katschall, Kamorfca, and Ear Nicobar.' 

,11., EnPL(EA ' siMUi/ATEix, W.-M. &> de N., FL III, Fig. 1, i ^ 2' ? 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, 'p. 229, $ ; p. 228, 2 aberrant 2 ot camoria - from 
Grt. Nic.). 

? . Wings above and below all lighter and more broadly bordered 
externally with paler of niiicb the same tint as in D. cmnorta. 

Anterior wings above with an increasing series of three subapical spots, 
an elongated subcostal spot, a minute dot near the end of the cell, and 
a larger one just beyond it near the base of the interspace between the 
second and third median veinlets, all white. 

Posterior wings above spotless. 

Wings below with the discal spots of ail, and the subapical ones of the 
anterior pair, larger and more promineat, but with the suhmarginal series of 
the posterior incomplete and less distinct, only two speck-like ropresentu"* 
tives of them being present in one wing and three in the other, with a 
short linear dash between the submedian and the first branch of the median 
forming a seventh eirciimceliular mark in the posterior ones, and v/ith all 
the spots coloured as in the male. 

A second and smaller specimen approaches the male in the colour 
of the upperside and in the breadth of the p>aie outer borders ; it lacks 
the seventh cireumcellular mark, and has only one indistinct representative 
of the submarginal series of dots, on the underside of the posterior wings. 

Length of the anterior wing 1'88 — 1‘54 ^ whenee expanse = 3*86 

Great Nicobar. 

Appears to be very closely allied to the Javan M, seimlcJiralis^ Butler. 
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J. Wood-MasoB & L, de Second List of 

' :,Snb£ainilj 'Satyeim... . ■ 

, 12 , 'MXCAI.ESIS MEBTJS,. ■ Fabr. 

Xaiikowri, Kamorta, Katscball, and Great Hieobar, 

18/ . Mycalesis DEFSiA,- Cranier. 

Mankowri, Kaiiiorta, Kar Mcobar, , Katscball,, and Great Hieobaiv 
14 ; llEiAiSYTrs ismeiye, Crameiv 
^ Kamorta. ' 

15. Ebxmkias Miiiirs, ;W.-M. & de N., PI. Ill, Fig. 3; $ , 4 
Kar Kicobar, Palo Kondiil, Kamorta,. and Katscball. 

Subfixmily NYMPHi-LiM. 

16. Cethosia YTEOBAETOA, Felder. 

Kankowri, Pulo Kondul, and Great Hicobar. 

17. CiREiiocnEOA NicoBABiCA, W.-M. & de N., PL III, Fig. 5 i > 

J. xl. S. B. ISSi, voL I, p. 2S1, ^ . 

Gre.at,, Nicobar. ■ 

18 ., ;■ ,Messa.bas EEYMAisrTH.is, var. .jifiEOBAEiCA, Felder,. 

Kaniorta, Katscball, and Great Nicobar. 

19. Atella ABCIPPE, Cramer. 

Katscball. 

20. PxBAMEis CAEBur, Linn. 

Kamorta. 

*21. JrxoYiA ASTEEiE, var. NiKOBAEiE2fsis, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar 

22. JPYOYIA LAOITEBIA, Limi. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscball. 

23. Hypolimyas Misippijs, Linn, 

^ Nankowri and ? Katscball. 

24. IIxpoLimAS BOLIYA, Linn. 

Great Nicobar and Tillangsebong. 

. 25. '' .Neptis- 'A^ictoaeica,' M oore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, and Katscball. 

*26. Neptis iTATiJTxi, liubner. 

Nankowri {Felder), 

- :mNAPO)A, : Moore. ■ 

Kar Nicobar. 

28. Tanaecia CIBAEIPI0, Hewitson. 

Nankowri. 
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so. CtlEETIS THETYS, DtUVJ, 

Naiikowri and Trinkut/* 

^31. Castahes uAKiiVmA , Felder* 

Kondul (Felder), 

82. Lampides iEEiAKES, Fabr. 

Kamorta, ISTankowri, Trinkufc, and IiatscbalL 
33. Laaipiees pandata, HorsJjeid. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Katscball, and Trinkut. 

84. Laatpides STEABO, Fabr. 

ISTankowri, Kamorta, and Trinkut. 

85. Laaipides PAEBnASiES (Fabr.), HorsdekL 
Kankowri and KatschalL 

86., Laaipides PLATO,- var. nicobabxcfs, W.-M. & de K,- 
Kankowri, Kamorta, Trinkut, and KatschaiL 
87. Laaipides aedates, Moore. 

Kamorta, Katscball, and Kankowri. 

V 88. Lampides PLEAiBEOMiCANS, var. nicobaeicits, W.-M. & de -N. ' 
Katschall. 

'^^89. Laaipides cnejus, Fabr. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

'^'4:0. Laaipides einkeeka, Felder. 

Kar Kicobar (Felder) and Nankowri (Moore). 

^41. Laaipides kankena, Felder. 

Kar Kicobar (Felder). 

"^'42. Laaipides eondelana, Felder. 

Kondul 

^43. Laaipides aiaceophtiialaia, Felder. 

Pulo Milo (Felder). 

44. Laaipides eosiaion, Fabr. 

ISTankowri. 

45. POLYOAIAIATUS KAESANDEA, Mooro, 

Kamorta, Katscball, and Trinkut. 

40. POLYOAIAIATES SANGEA, MoorO. 

Kamorta, Katscball, and Trinkut. 

47. H-YPOLYCiENA THECLOIDES, Feldor. 

Nankowri and Katscball. 

'^^48. Siphon sitgeita, var. aeeoa, Felder. 

Kar Kicobar 

49. SiTiiON KAAIOETA, Felder. 

Numerous males from Kamorta, Nankowri, and Kar Nicobar ; and 
numerous females from Kamorta j Great Nicobar (Felder). 
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^oO. iHiVDomx OESEiSj Hewitson. 

KamovtB> (Moore). 

51. ' ■ Mtei?5'a atymhfs, Cramer. 

■ ■Kaiikowri. ■ ' ' 

Family PAPILIONIDiE. 

Subfamily Pieeina:. 

52. Teeias hegabe, Linn. 

Kamortaj Katscball, Trinkut, and Nankowri. 

53. Teeias xieobaeiensis, Felder, 
ivamorta; and Kar Nicobar (Mlckr). 

5-1. Teeias deoita, Horsfield. 

Ivamorta, Nankowri, and Katscball. 

55. TAcnrEis hippo, var. itippoibes. 

JBap. hippo^ Cramer, Pap. Exot. 1779, iii, pi. cxcv, figs. B. 0, 9. 

A pair from Kamorta are nearest to tbe N. -Eastern Indian variety 
(T. Upimdes^ Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1881, p. 312, S 9) ; diiicring 
only ill tbe wings of tbe male being not quite so broadly margined with 
brown either above or below. 

56. Tachteis pahba (Godart), Snell, v. YolIenboYen, 

Great Nicobar. 

57. Tachieis PAiTLiisJA, var. galathea, Felder. 

Males and a female from Nankowri, Katscball, and Great Nicobar. 

The specimen of tbe latter sex differs from N.-E. Indian and Madras 
ones only in having the base and outer margin of the posterior wings washed 
with sulphureous. 

^58, Catopsilia ceocale, Cramer. 

Kamorta (Moope), 

50. PiEEis coEOHis, var. bichea^osa, Moore. 

Kar Nicobar and probably Kamorta. 

Subfamily Papiltoninje. 

60. PaPILIO AEISTOLOCHIiS, Vai*. CAMOETA, MoOlB. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, Katscluill, and Great Nicobar. 

61. Papilio poiiXTES, var. hikobaebs, Felder. 

Males and females of tbe 1st form from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar ; 
males from Palo Kondul and Great Nicobar j and one female of tbe 
2iid form from Nankowri or Kamorta* 

^62. Papilio aoamemhoh^ Lirm. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

Family HESPEEIII).E. 

^63. Tagiabes HELPEEI, Felder. 

Pulo Milo (Felder)* 
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64i. Tagiades eati, Moore. 

ISTankowri, Kamorta, and Katseliall. 

65. IsMEis-E ESCEAMATIONIS, Fabr. 

One female from Xamorta* 

66. IsMEKE MALAYAHA, Felder, 

Two females from Kamorfa, and one from Xafischall witliout tbe 

small semitransparent yellow cliscal speck between the two posterior brancbes 
of the median vein. 

67. Hespeeia colaca, Moore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Katscball, and Trinkiit, 

6S, Hesperia agya, Moore. 

Kamorta {Moore) and Katscball. 

69. Hesperia karsaya, var. SATUiiATA. 

IIes 2 )€rui harmna^ Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud, 1874, p. 576, $#pl. lAvii, 

Much darker and without a trace of spots on the upperside. 

One female from Kamorta ; and Kulu, N. W. Himalayas. 

70. PAiJipniLA PALMARUM, Moore. 

Nankowri and Katscball. 

71. Telegones thtrsis, Fabr. 

Probably from Kaukowri. 

Although upwards of one thousand specimens, the product of a whole 
year’s collecting carried on by Mr. de EoepstorJ^ in conjunction with the 
native collectors whom Col. Cadell, Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Mcobars, had so courteously placed at our disposal, have been examined 
since our first little list of Nicobar Butterflies was published in this Jour» 
nal, we have but seven fresh species to add to that list. The meagreness 
of this result appears to be entirely due to the exceptional difficulties that 
beset the path of the collector of zoological specimens at the NicobarS; 
— difficulties arising partly from the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly 
from the visits of the settlement-officers to the more distant and produc- 
tive islands, such as Katscball, Teressa, and Great Nicobar, being necessarily 
so few and of -such short duration, hut chiefly no doubt from the almost 
complete absence of clearings and of paths through the dense and often 
impenetrable forests, and the consequent uniform distribution of attractive 
flowering plants and antbophilous insects, — and not to the poverty of 
the fauna, for the above list speaks to this being a rich one, and, besides, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose that a group of islands clothed, as the 
Nicobars are, almost to the water’s edge, with a rich and fairly varied 
tropical vegetation only supported some 70 species, or little more than one 
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il.;.-,! of tbe number that could in one season be obtained in the Calcutta 
district. ^Thich has been under cultivation for ages Bui small as the net 
of our work are, they already afford a tolerably clear mdmation that 
the Nicobar fauna, so far as the Ehopaloeerous portion of it is eonoeined 
possesses a much stronger Malayan element in its composition than that 
of the Andamans, wlience we have received twice the numher of distinct 
species. It would be premature to attempt a detailed analysis, but we 
cannot allow this opportunity to pass by without pointing out that, oi 
the five recorded species of three are unquestionab.y rJalayan 

forms and that neither of the five is represented either in peninsular am 
northern India or at the Andamans ; that the only Bhjmnias is a local 

form of a Javan species with a representative in Burneo; that the Javan 

Tachirk panda appears never to have been before recorded from any place 
so far to the westward as Great Nicobar ; that Supoh/cmia Uealoiues has 
hitherto only been reported from the Malay PeiiiusMa and Singapore ; 
that in Sitlon Tcamorta and 8. areea we have two striking and congeneric 
iyemnids whose affinities arc decidedly Malayan, instead of one, as m the 
Andamans; and that the Nicobar form of Badem similw more nearly 

resembles the Javan than it does any other, ^ , tt 

In conclusion, we have to state that in the foregoing list Mespena 
anna = P. matJiias of our former paper {see Moore, Lep. Oeylon, where the 
difierenees between these too closely allied forms are for the first ^ time 
pointed out), that Enplcea castelmui = E pJicehis (Mr. W. L. Distant 
having made out to his own satisfaction and to ours that Felder’s name has 
priority over Butler’s), and that Eailais genutia, Cramer = D. ^Jlexippiis 
(Messrs. Salvin and Godman and others having recently shown that Linne s 
D. plexippns is not the Oriental species which had so long gone by that 
name, but an American species, and that the former ought to he known 
by the name bestowed upon it by Cramer) ; and we ought after having 
so pointedly drawn attention to their apparent absence, also to draw atten- 
tion to fact of the presence, at the Nieobars of Ilypolmnas misippus % 
and of Papglio pohjtes 2 second form, which latter, however, would appear 
to be of exceedingly rare oeciirrence. 

An asterisk is prefixed to the names o£ tliose recorded species of 
xvMcli we have not as yet received specimens. 

ExPLA2^A!riOH ' or Vzmn III, 

Fig, 1, Btiplma svmiMrix^ W.-M. & de ^ . 

y' ^ ■ , 

Fig. 3. Blijmnm & de I?., ^ , 

Fig. 5. W.-M. & d 
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■ V,~0/i.' new mid little^hmim Mantoclea .' — My ' J . Wood-Masojt. 

■ ■ (Read 'August 2nd, 1882.) , 

Sabfamilj AM0EPH0SeELID.d5, St-aL ■ ' 

AmOEPHO.SCE.LIS , AHNIJLICmFLS. 

Strd, Oofersigt af Kongl. Yetenskaps-Akad. fcjrhand. Stockholm, 1873, p. 401. 

I received an imperfect spirit specimen of' .this small but remarkable 
form several years ago from, x^azeerah, Assam ; and, while: I was in Eng- 
land on furlough in 1877-79, Prof essoiv AYes two ocl presented me with a 
dried female which, although also defective in many respects, has those 
parts present that in the Assam insect are absent, and which enables me to 
complete StaPs somewhat imperfect diagnosis drawn up from a specimen 
that bad lost its abdomen. This part is long and almost linear, tapering 
very slightly and gradually towards the extremity, which extends a short 
distance beyond the closed organs of flight ; its supra-anal plate is triaii- 
giilar with the sides slightly concave, as long as it is broad at tlie base, and 
carinate ; and the cerci are racket- shaped, the basal Joints being cjlindri- 
eal, the two penultimate ones compressed and subfoliaceous, and tlie last 
expanded into a great broadly-oval plate. I’lie anterior tibijs have the 
tarsus inserted rather nearer to the base than to the apex, although from 
Still’s description — “ tarsis anticis ante medium tibiarum insertis” — one 
would have expected to find the reverse of this to be the case. 

Subfamily EREMOPHILIBiE. .. 

€i 1(EBAB0HIS n. sp, 

9. Closely allied to O/i. rhonibioolUs^ Latr,, and Ok, SepDillel, W.-M., 
differing from both in the size, shape, and position of the femoral blotch, 
(which is nearly thrice as long as broad, extends rather further in front 
of the ungual groove than it does behind it, and is followed by four black 
puneta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at the bases of alter- 
nate spines), and in having the posterior margin of tlie pronotum slightly 
eoinxLx instead of concave ; from the former in its much narrower and 
from the latter in its rather broader tegmina ; and from tlie latter in tlie 
upper margin of its fore femora being coarsely granulated, and sinuous 
instead of straight, in which latter respect it apipiNjacdies the former. 

Ha'b. Santa .Fe de Bogota, Kew GTanada, The nym^ib from Bogota 
assigned by me (J. A. S. B., 1880, Voi. XLIX, pt. 11, p. 83) with hesi- 
tation to Gk, rlmuhieolUs agrees perfectly with the specimen briefly de- 
scribed' ahuvo in the form and colouring of the fore femora aikil withuut 
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donlit belongs to the same species, as also in all probability do the specimens 
from New Granada named Gh. strumaria by Stal. 

Eeemophila aeabica* 

Baiissure, 3ilel. Orthopt. 3 me fasc. Suppl. IS'/l, p. 37S, $ , from Bjeddali. 

For the first specimen of an from the desert country 

on the north-western frontier of India, I am indebted to Mr. Francis 
Fedden, of the Geological Survey, who obtained it in Western Sind. It is a 
female, and it differs from de Saussure’s description of the above species 
only in having five instead of four spines on the outer edge of the fore 
tibi^. I have recently received from Mr. Murray of the Karachi Museum 
three females and two males of the same species, which exhibit a consider- 
able amount of variation in size, in the roughness of the integument, and 
in the number of spines on the outer edge of the fore tibiae, two specimens 
having only four and another only three developed on one tibia but the 
usual number on the other in each case. A male taken some years ago in 
the Suliman Eange, and presented to me with some other insects, by 
Professor V. Bali, differs from the Sind specimens in having the band on 
the underside of the tegmina broader and 14 teeth instead of 13 on the 
inner side of the fore tibise. 

The four posterior legs, of which de Saussure makes no mention in his 
description, and which may have been wanting in his type specimen, are 
all annulated with brown and roughened with spiniform granules on the 
upperside in the Indian specimens. 

No species of this remarkable desert genus has before been recorded 
from any place further to the eastward than Djeddah in Arabia. 

Taeachodes ixsidiatoe, n. sp. 

<? . Body and appendages brown of the colour of a dead and decayed 
leaf. Antennae rather coarsely setaceous. Pronotum with a polished 
conical spine on each side at the junction of the anterior with the lateral 
margin, which is obsoletely denticulated as far back as the level of the 
supracoxal groove. 

Organs of flight extending by about 1/6 of their length beyond the 
extremity of the abdomen, not quite perfectly hyaline, being just per- 
ceptibly milky, with the veins and veinlets horn-coloured, short- streaked or 
annulated with darker in the anterior area of both pairs, though much less 
distinctly so in the wings than in the tegmina, the latter semiopaque 
horny anteriorly, as also are the former in a less degree ; the stigma of 
the latter long and linear, pale whity-brown, almost colourless. 

Legs obsoletely and rarely punctated and mottled with darker, and 
only moderately pubescent. The anterior ones marked with darker- brown 
(? red in the living insect) on the inner surface, the smooth-crested coxa 
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being tipped at bofeb ends, the \trocbaiiter streamed, and tlie feimir orna- 
mented, along the middle, with a streak' commencing, at the base and taper- 

■ ■ ing to. a p.oint before the extremity of the joint ; fore tibia. furnished with 

15 and 13 spines on the inner and outer edges respectively. ' 

Abdomen slightly fusiform, with at' least the 2nd to 7th of, its ventral 
ares bimaeulated with dark brown. Oerci rather broad. 

; . Total, length '47 millims. ; height or length of lie.ad 6*5, . breadth : 8 .; 

■ length of pronotiim 11*5, greatest breadth (between the lateral hnlgings) 
6^; length of meso. -f metanotum = lOj of abdomen 23*5, greatest 
breadth of abdomen 6*75 ; length of tegmina 40, breadth (just before the 
middle) 11*5, of the marginal field 2 ,• length of wings 35 j length of fore 
coxa 7, femur 10 ; of intermediate femur 7, tibia 6*75 ; of posterior femur 
8*75, tibia 8*75 ; of cerci. 7. 

liAn. Nyassa. 

^ Taeaceodes bissimulatoe, n. sp. 

^ . Pale greyish testaceous or earth-coloured, with the head, the upper 
(outer in the anterior ones) surface of the legs, and the pronotum symme- 
trically, speckled and mottled with darker. 

Head with the line of the vertex very slightly bisinuoiis. Antennse 
extremely finely-setaceous. Pronotum with two conical tubercles on each 
side at the junction of the obsoletely denticulate lateral with the anterior 
margin, which latter has a minute rounded median emargination. 

Organs of flight in repose extending but little beyond the extremity 
of the abdomen, not quite hyaline, with veins and veinlets pale testaceous 
marked, especially in their anterior arese, with dark brown short eoalescent 
streaks, both more clouded anteriorly, the tegmina with an oval discoidal 
pale patch before the middle devoid of dark marks followed by another 
irregular and less distinct ; the stigma shorter and brownish. Legs and 
leg- bases long-pubescent ; the anteiior pair internally yellowish and 
conspicuously marked with shining black, the coxa (which has its upper 
crest minutely 4-denticulate) throughout except at its two ends, and the 
femur from the base to the end of the second third, processes being given 
ofi: from the lo'wer margin of the black patch to all but the apical one of 
the black spines of the inner and inferior crest and from its distal end 
along each side of the femoral brush ; fore tibim armed internally with 14 
teeth eoneolorous with tlie outer surface and internally with the same 
number of jet-black spines. 

Prosternuin marked behind the middle with a large and eonspiciious 
deep, but dead, black cordiforni blotch, which is succeeded by a pair of 
similarly coloured puncta placed near the posterior margin of the somite ; 
and by a small roundish, also dead black, spot on the middle of the mefca- 
thoracic sternum. * 
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Atclomeii; more -broadlj-. fusiform ; ' its; 'cei’dj tiaoiigli iiarroWj have the ' 
four or Ove terminal joints distinctly foliaceous. 

Total length 41 millims. ; heiglit of head G, breadth 7 25 ; length of 
prouotum l()-5j greatest breadth 5*25 ; length of rneso. + metanotum 9 ; 
of abdomen 20, greatest breadth 7 ; length of tegmina 31, breadth 8-5, of 
the margioal field i’5 ; length of wings 26 ; of fore coxa G'o, femur 9*5; 
or intermediate femur 6'5, tibia G ; of posterior femur 7'5, tibia 7*5 j of 
'cerei 5;5., 

TIae. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

Genus Didxmocokypili, W.-M, 

, , Ann. and Mag. Eai. Hist. 1877, March, p. 222. 

D IDTMOOORXPILi EX SIPEP.A. 
hkhjhioconjp'ha ensifcra, 'Wood-Mason, ioc. cit. 

Ip't/ocoiii> f/racitipes, Stal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 1 7, . 

In the structure of the head this remarkable form differs from the ♦ 
Similar and allied J^ijvgomantis of Africa in having the juxtocular lobes 
prolonged into two tall cones which touch one another in the middle line 
instead of the middle of the vertex together with the juxtocular lobes 
elevated into a median azygoiis process. 

The part of my description {Joe. mgr a cit.) relating to the prothorax 
should read thus : — FrotlioraLV narrow, with its sides suparallel, slightly 
narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs, then widening again slighilv 
to its base ; its supracoxal dilatation and cervical groove hardly perceptible \ 
its neck quadrate j its disk,^’ &c., &c. 

The structural differences between the Asiatic ScMzoceg)liaIa hlcornis 
and tlie African JEgiscopus (olim Bcliizoccgliala) clialyhem are of similar 
kind and of equal importance ,* in the former the ocular spines’^ are in 
reality prolongations of the juxtocular lobes of the vertex, while in the 
latter the faceted cornea of the eyes is itself produced upwards into a 
conspicuous spine. 

Hae. Tinjjahar, on the eastern flank of the Rajmahal Mills ; Ceylon 
(Btal) ; and Kulu, Kangra, in the M.-W. Himalayas. 

The names proposed by me for this remarkable form have priority over 
those of Stal by several months. 

Episcopus chalxbeits. 

Sc/mocephala chulijhea. Barm., Handb. d. Entom. 1839, voi. ii, p. 553. 

Omjophthalma chalyhm, Saussure, M^i. Orthopt. 4me fasc. 1872, p. 12, fig. 22 a S > 
Bpucopus chalyUm, Stal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 18, from Bumara Land. 

2. Organs of flight abbreviated. Tegmina about times as long as 
the pronotum, scarcely extending to the middle of the fourth abdomhiai 
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somite, thin-coriaceous, opaque, ■ light 'yello wish green, the anal gusset alone 
meriibraiioiis and seiiiih jaline/ ■ Win^^ a little bej^ond the end of 

the 3rd abdominal somite reduced nearly to a quadrant of a circle, their 
anal emargination almost none, their anterior area semicoriaceoiis, .yellow, 
their posterior area .at the base and along' the abdominal mai'gin. membra-, 
nous and milky like the anal gusset, of ; the tegmina, or.n am anted., in the 
middle by a ■ .large violet-brown' 'Tnetailic blotch (o.!i . 'which. the veins are. ' 
broadly iiiargined with paler and .yellower brown), at the: basal end of which, 
are 3 or 1 small . opaque yellowish spots on 'transverse veinlet.s, .and betwee'.ii 
•which and the outer margin are alternate arcs of violet-brown and opaque, 
yellow. 

Total length 47 millims. ; length of pronotum 11 j of tegmina' Id ; of 
wdngs. 12*5. 

South Africa (Ji P. Mansel Weale), 

DxSAULES ' LOlJrOICOBLIS. 

' Stalj.Syst. Mant., 187.7, p* IB, ^ non 5 , from Bengal. 

2 '. Wings and tegmina, abbreviated, semiopaque ; tlie latter scarcely 
longer than the pronotum, yellowish horny with the meshes all faintly 
smoky or sordid, and with the apex and a discoidal puiictular spot fuscous ; 
the former with the anal emargination very slight and shallow and obtuse- 
angled, with the anterior area reddish-horny tipped with fuscous, and the 
posterior bright j^ellow and bearing near the base a large oval dark violet- 
fuscous patch, which is succeeded by a number of concentric lines of the 
same colour extending to and becoming successively closer and closer to- 
gether towards the outer margin, where they unite to form with the fuscous 
apex a fuscous outer border decreasing from the apex to the posterior angle 
of the organs. 

Total length 56 millims, ; length of pronotum 18 ; of tegmina 19, 
width of tegmina 0 ; length of wings 15. 

^ . 2 . Anterior femora marked on the inside just in front of the 
ungual groove by a small round black spot. 

Hab, i 9 Iiulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas and Bengal 
(StuI). 

Yar. BBETiPEXKis. $. Organs of flight more abbreviated ; the tegmina 
being shorter than the pronotum, and the wings having the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle with the anal emargination less evident. 

Length of pronotum 18*75, of tegmina 15*5, and of wings 12*5 millims. 

ITab. Bangalore, Mysore, S. India : obtained by a soldier ot R, Mds 
45th liegt., whom I formerly employed to collect for the Museum. 

The eyes in ail specimens of the species are furnished near the summit 
with a very minute and smooth granule, or blind spot, overlooked by Stab 
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, 'Subfamily MANTIDiS/' : ■ 

' GrOITYPETA' AO'THJSMOF, ll* sp. 

?. Body and appendages pale fleshy brown or earth-coloured thickly 
puiietulated and marbled with darker; the still darker markings of the 
tegmina and legs of a rich warm vandyke-brown, arranged on the latter 
in rings, especially on their two terminal divisions ; postaoetabular portion 
of the prosternum, all but the anterior margin of the mesosternum, and the 
intermediate eosse internally, jet-black. 

Facial shield crescentic, about thrice as broad at its anterior or inferior 
margin as it is long.' Pronotum strongly dilated at the insertion of the 
fore legs, whence it narrows to either end, its setulose margins scarcely 
denticulated and slightly hollowed out posteriorly ; the disc of its anterior 
lobe convex, raised into a prominent trilobed obcordiform boss, that of its 
posterior lobe bearing an indistinct raised median longitudinal line, on 
eithei side of which is a row of smooth and very low rounded tubercles 
arranged in four pair's, of which the one next to the posterior margin of the 
somite is the most prominent, coloured dark brown, and separated from 
those in front by a transverse depression. 

Tegmina subeoriaceous, abbreviated, about 2t times as long as the 
pronotum, not reaching to the extremity of the abdomen, their marginal 
field spotted longitudinally with rich dark brown, their veins and long 
linear stigma whity-brown, the former spotted and streaked with dark 
brown, tiieir membrane concolorous with the body and legs, their discoidal 
field marked across the middle of its length with a large spot or band 
narrower at each end and broader in the middle, their posterior area or 
anal gusset with the meshes brown and the net-work whity-brown, their 
interior radial vein and the first branch of the ulnar both simple and un- 
divided, and the anal and axillary veins anastomosed very close to the 
posterior margin, 'i^'^ings semiopaque, dull red, with the outer margin of 
both areas rather narrowly margined with fuscous, on which the transverse 
veins are whity-brown indistinctly edged with subhyaline ; anterior margin 
having the veins towards the apex streaked with darker and the membr^e 
paler and consequently presenting a spotted appearance ; anal emargination 
distinct, the apex of the posterior area reaching the level of that of the 
anterior. 

Legs all annulated with bands of brown punctuktions, the anterior 
ones externally ; with the first joint of the tarsus in all longer than the 
rest taken together. Anterior tibise more richly (almost black) banded 
internally than externally, armed below in the outer edge with 11 and on 
the inner with 9 spines exclusive in each ease of the terminal claw ; anterior 
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coxse scarcelj denticulated on the upper cresfcj furnished with liaii’s rntlH?r 
than with spines, punetulate externally but ioternalij washed with fuscous 
along the middle ; femora dilated, triangular, only about twice as long as 
broad with their superior crest sharp and arcuate, and with a large oval 
black blotch preceded by and marked with a whity-browii patch on their 
inner face. 

Total length (about) 28 millims. ; length of pronotum 5*75, of 
which the anterior lobe is 2*5, width of pronotum at dilatation 3*5 ; width 
of head 5*3 ; length of tegmina 15, width of tegmina 4*5, of niarginal 
field 1; length of wings 12, width of their fuscous outer border about 1 ; 
length of fore coxa 6, femur 6*5, width of femur at angulation 3 ; length of 
intermediate femur 8, tibia 6, tarsus 6; of posterior femur 9, tibia 9*5, 
tarsus 9*5. 

Hab. a single specimen was obtained at Minthantoung, on the 
Tenasserim river, near Mergui, by Br. J, Anderson on Becember 22Bd, 1882. 

EirCHOME2?'A THOEACICA. 

Mantis (ThespisJ thoracica, Be Haan, Orthopt. Orient, p. 94, $ . 

Fkasmomantis ? thoracica, Saussure, Melanges Orthoj^t. i. £asc. p. 192 (44) ; 
ibid. p. 403 (279j. 

Fisclieria tkoraeica^ vSaussure, op. cit, ii. 4® fasc. p. 58. 

Etichomcna Wood-Mason, Aim. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 5th ser. vol. i, 1878, 

p. 144, 2 . 

Mantis lieteroptcra^ Be Haan, op. cit. p. 78, pi. xv’iii, fig. 1, $ fnec fig. 2, 

Many years ago I recognized an insect obtained by my native collector 
at Jobore in the Malay peninsula, as the Mmitis tlioracica of Be Haan, a 
species briefly described in Latin from a specimen vrithout locality, and in 
1S7S I published a short account of it referring it to the genus Mucliomem, 
I have since received from Mr. H. 0. Forbes, who obtained the insects at 
Bantam in the island of Java, two spirit-specimens of tlie male of Be 
Haan’s Maiitu lieteroptem^ which, on comparison with the female insect 
above-mentioned, prove to be examples of the opposite sex. The iii.seet 
from Celebes considered by Be Haan to be the female ‘Of his MiuiUb 
lieteroptem consequently represents, as indeed its totally different stxuicture 
shows, a totally distinct species, for which the name lieterojpiera may con- 
veniently be retained. 

The following are the measurements of one of Mr. Forbes’ specimens 
of the male 

Total length of body 62*5 millims. ; height of head 3, breadth of head 
6 ; length of pronotum 28, of which the anterior lobe is 5, breadth of 
pronotum at narrowest part just behind dilatation 1*5 j length of tegmima 
35, width of tegmina across middle 6, width of marginal field 1*3 ; iengtli 
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of abdomen 24f : of fore coxa 12*5, of femur 15, of its unarmed part S : of 
intermediate femur 15, tibia 12*5 ; of posterior femur 16'3, tibia IG‘3, 

Tbo fore tibiae are armed with 7 — 14 teeth. 

The legs are all banded and tiie apex of the fore femur is dark brown 
on the inner face, as in the female. 

HtEKOBITLA (vSpHOBEOPOBa) QXJUS'-QTTEBEIS^S. 

Mantis o-fcs, MacLeay, King’s Survey. 

Bkrofhila qnmqvMUnB^ Mel. Orthopt. 4me fasc. p. 42, $ . 

This curious species unquestionablj belongs to the section 
foia as by Stal defined ; being provided with a marginal series of tubercles 
on the under surface of the anterior lobe of tlie pronotum, as well as with 
a prreaeetabular spine, and having the margins of the outer face of the fore 
femora granulated. The form and colouring of the fore coxm are remark- 
able : these are broadly bevelled rather than grooved at the upj)or margin 
of their inner face, and the bevelled edge is rich orange-coloured marked 
with white or lighter vertical strij^es, the 23rolonged bases of the margi- 
nal spines, the rest of the surface being pale violet. The colours of the 
tegrnina and wings are no less remarkable, tlie latter being hyaline yellow, 
but the former opaque reddish brown varied with yellow of the colour of the 
stigma throughout except on the under side of the marginal field, which 
is red- violet broadly bordered external!}' with black. 

The front edge of the tegmina is denticulate, but the four posterior 
femora are devoid of all traces of a lateral ridge i as in J£, (S.) dentij^rons^ 
Stal. 

Hab. Trinity Bay and the northern territoi y of South Australia 
(0. French), 

Hierobbla (Sphobeomantis) bicarikata. 

Eiemchih liearmaUf, Saussure, Bull. Erit. Suisse, vol. iii, 1809, p. 68, ^ , ot Mel 

Oiihopt. Sme fasc. 1S71, p. 222, pi. 5, %. 22, 9 . 

GcTstaeckei^ Arck 1869, p. 209, <?, et v. d. Decken’s 

Ileisen in Ost-Africa 2te Band 2tG Abth., 1873, p. 13. 

I have a large series of both sexes of this species from tiie Cameroon 
Mountains, Somali Land, South Africa, and Sierra Leone. 

Like the closely allied S. ^mtrica, Stal, this species has the front 
edge of the tegmina strongly toothed^ so as to serve as a stridulating 
organ, and a strong ridge on the apical half of the upper or posteriur 
fiice of each of the posterior femora, by which doubtless the toutiied edge 

* Fig. 2 of my memoir MJn the Presonee of a Stridulating Apparatus in 
certain i^larithhe,' in Trans. But. Soc, 1878, p, 263 ct svq. 
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of .the: partiallj' sepai’ated,, tegmina 'iS'' rubbed ; for/ if. tlie tegmiiia of a 
limply-articulated spirit-speeimeii be moved horizon tally outwards, so as to 
be slightly separated from one another, their toothed anterio.r margin comes 
.quite naturally into relation with these iddges, and, if either of.. the four 
posterior legs he then rapidly 'moved .back'wards and forwards, a crepitating 
or . '.rasping sou'nd is given ; Out,. which in the living insect, with its wings 
:S0, disposed as to act as .resonators, would, I feel confident,", be as loud as 
that made by many grasshoppers in scraping their toothec! femora across 
the sharp projecting nervures of their tegmina. 

' ..While I -was engaged in correcting the first proof of this paper,, 
Mr. J. G-. Furnivall, a gentleman who had lived and travelled for many 
years in South Africa, informed me that stridulating Mantises very fre- 
quently came under his notice during his residence in that eoiintry ; that 
the sounds emitted by them were as loud as, but more crepitating in 
character than, the hiss of a large snake ; and that, on account of their 
possessing these sound- producing powers in so eminent a degree, it was 
a common practice with native children to bring specimens of them 
alive as curiosities to the European settlers. The species observed by 
Mr, Furnivall was in all probability Idolomor])lia capemls^ Burmeister. 


HiEEOBULA (SPHODROMAliTTIS) AEABIGA, n. Sp. 

Mierodnla trvmacula, Wood-Mason, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. 187S, oth sor. vol. i, 
p. 147, i^nce Sanssure). 

? . Very closely allied to JBL. {B.) hioculata, Burm., but differing in 
its much less expanded pronotum (which is scarcely more enlarged ante- 
riorly than that of H. iriviaeulajy in its more pointed and thinner tegmina 
(which are thin-coriaeeous in the marginal field, but membranous and only 
slightly clouded throughout behind the principal nerviire), in its less 
strongly spined eoxie (two or three spines of which are similarly connected 
with yellowish callosities on the inner face), and in the four-branched dis- 
coidal vein of its wings. 

Total length 65 ; length of head 7*75 ; breadth of head 0*5 ; length 
of pronotum 22-3, of which the anterior lobe is 6-5 ; length of tegmina 
4i3, breadth 13, of marginal field 4 ; length of wings 37 ; of fore coxa 17, 
femur 20; of intermediate femur 17*5, tibia 17; of posterior femur 21, 
trbia23*5. 

* Hab. Oman, Arabia. Obtained by Colonel Miles. 

The anterior edge of the tegmina is delicately toothed and the four 
posterior femora are laterally ridged ; the sides of the anterior lobe of the 
pronotum are peculiarly straightened as if truncate ; and the fore tibhe are 
armed with 10 teeth on the outside and with 16 or 17 on the inside. 
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. HlEROnCTA (SraOBROMANTiS) MUTA, ,n* :Sp. ' 

9, Of small or moderate size, green. 

Facial shield broader than long, 2-4 carinate, the two lateral earinpe 
obsolescent. Pronotnm of about the same shape and proportions as in 
S. trimaeula^ but with the margins more narrowly rounded at the dilata- 
tion, and very distinctly denticulate nearly to the base of the posterior 

lobe." " ■ 

Organs of flight extending little if at all beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, with the apex of their anterior area sharply pointed. The 
tegmina coriaceous with the posterior margin broadly, and the anal 
area wholly, membranous ; their anterior edge appearing indistinctly 
and irregularly jagged under a lens ; their stigma elongate, narrow, with a 
brown point at either end. Wings hyaline a little obscured with greenish 
along the front margin and at the very apex, where, also, the transverse 
venulation is denser ; their discoichii vein two-branched on one side and 
three on the other. - 

Pore coxa armed on the upper crest with numerous very small 
teeth (live or six of which, a little larger than the rest, are yellow-based, 
and arise from the inner face), devoid of the usual marginal groove, but 
ornamented on the inner face with two large subquadrate or subrotundate 
depressed yellow spots extending from the edge of tlie upper crest for 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the lower margin, separated 
from one another by a large oblong jet-black spot about 14 times as large 
as either of them, and each bounded at its free end by a jet-black line, and 
with a very much smaller yellow spot touching the black encircling line 
of the basal one of tbe large spots ; posterior femora not ridged on their 
ripper or posterior faces, as in the striclulating species. The fore tibim 
are armed in the outer side with 10 (there are only 8 and a rudiment on 
one tibia, owing probably to an injury received during larval life), and on 
the inner with 13 teeth. 

Total length 57 millims, ; length of head 6*5, breadth of head S ; 
length of pronotnm 19, of wldch the anterior lobe is 6, breadth of pronotum 
at dilatation, 0 ; length of tegmina 36, breadth of tegmina 10, breadth 
of marginal field S ; length of wings 31; of fore coxa 13, femur 16’5 ; 
of intermediate femur, 16, tibia 13*5 ; of posterior femur 20, tibia 20*5. 

Hab. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

Hieeodula simijlacbum, 

Ma?itis siimikerum, Fabr., Ent. Syst, vol. ii, 21, 34 

, Burm., Handb. d. Eritom, vol. ii, p. d36. 

MkroiMa simulacnm, Saussuro, IHi. Ortbopt. 3mo fuse. p. 225, fig., 23, ? , 23 g , 

A specimen of ;tbe. |em.ale.,..has .been .... received from 'Mr, H*' 0.''FGrbe,S' ■ 
from Bantam in Java. , ' ■ 
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' HlEEODCIiA STERNOSTICTik, 11.: sp.' ^ 

■ ^ $. : Allied to, SI Stoll, from'wMc'b it diflers in bei.ng larger and 

miicli more' robust, in its mucb more opaque , tegmina (wliieb^ arO', .finelj 
serrated on' tbe anterior , margin so as to serve as stridulatiiig organs), ia 
having the fore tibia armed with 12 'and 15 - instead of 11 and 14 teethj, 
ill having the basal half ,' and. the lower, apical' lobe of the. fore cosie, 
with the lower half of the' base of the fore, femora to a little beyond the 
lingual groove, washed 'With red o'li the inside, in the prostenium and mesos- 
terniim being symmetrically punctated with dark red-brown of the colour 
of the lower apical lobe of the fore . femora, and ' in the tegmina being 
bordered in front with pale red-violet on the underside. 

Total length 85 millims, ; length of pronotuni 30 ’5, of which the 
anterior lobe is 9, breadth at supracoxal dilatation 10 ; length of tegmina 
52, breadth 20*5, breadth of marginal -field 6-5 ; length of fore coxa 19, 
femur 24; of intermediate femur 20, tibia 18; of posterior femur 23*5, 
tibia 25; breadth of head 12, length 10., 

The . discoidal vein of the wings is 4 and 5-hraiiehed .in the type 
specimen, 3 and 4 in another, and 3 and 4 in- a third, in which the anterior 
branch of the three-branched wing is forked. 

Hab. Near Trinity Bay, ' Australia fG. Fmtch), Nine specimens, 
8 adult females, and 3 nymphs of each sex. 

(Ehombodeea) ATBicoxis, var. gsbatois., ' 

? . Differs from typical HieroMa atrieowis^ W.-M., in its larger 
size, in the relatively narrower foiiaceous expansions of its pronotum, and 
in having the two anterior black spots of the prosternum squarish instead 
of pyriform. 

Total length about 100 millims. ; length of pronotum 33, of which 
the anterior lobe is 10, greatest breadth of jironotiim 10, breadth of pri- 
mitive pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 11*5 ; lengtli of tegmina 62, 
breadth of tegmina 23 5, breadth of marginal field 7*5; length of fore 
coxa 21*5, femur 27 ; of intermediate femur 22*5, tibia 20*5; of posterior 
femur 27, tibia 29*5. 

Hab. Murray Island, Torres Straits. 

Hiebobitla (Bhohbobera) blava. 

Mantis Jiava, Bo Ilaan, Orthopt. Orient, p. 68, $ 9? from Java. 

Mantis macropsis, Giebel, 2citsclir. t gesammfe. naturwiss. 1S6I, p. Ill, from Banka. 

Sm'Qihila (Rlioniboderu) Mel Orthopt. Sme fasc, p, 218, iig. 

IS, ? ; Siippl p, 40S ; et 4me fasc. p. 36, 

A specimen of the female of this very distinct species has been for- 
warded to me from Bantam in Java by Mr. H. O. Forbes. 
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The fore margin of the tegmina is minutely and irregularly jagged, 
but not modified to serve as a stridulating organ, as in some of tbe other 
Eastern species of the same section. 

Hieeodula (Ehombodeea) easalis. 

Mardis hasalis, De Haan, Orthopt, Orient, p. 67 9 . 

Microdida- (Rliomhodera) hasalis^ Saussure, Mel. Orthopt. 4 me fasc. p. S5, fin*, g 
7, from Java and Malacca. ^ * 

Three fine specimens of the female were recently obtained near Mergui 
by Dr. J. Anderson, all having tbe stigma encircled with rich dark brown. 
From the anal orifice of one of them, there project tbe terminal coils of 
two specimens of a species of Gordius measuring five and eight inches 
in length respectively, 

I he fore margin of the tegmina is not serrated. 

Mantis, Linn., Sauss. 

All the species furnished with 9 spines (African) on the outer edge 
of the fore tibise are distinguished from those (European, Asiatic, and 
African) with only 7 by having marginal denticles on the under surface 
of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as in Sphoiropoda and Sphodromantis, 
sections of Sierodula, 

The following species belongs to this category :~ 

MaKTIS OAtHFEEA, n. sp. 

* ■ much slenderer than in M. pia, Serville, and more 

suddenly narrowed behind the insertion of the fore ifgs. 

Antenor coxse armed on the upper crest with numerous minute den- 
ticles, and ornamented on the inside with four large highly polished convex 
oval caUosities (red or yellow in the living insect) connected with the 
bases of as many minute spines springing from the side of the crest : femora 
without black marks ; tibim armed with 9 spines on the outer edge and 13 
on the inner in one specimen and with 8 to 9 and 12 to 13 in the other 

Total length about 62 millims. of pronotum 20-7o, of which 'the 
postenor lobeis 15. width of pronotum at dilatation 5-25; leni o 
tegmina 47; of fore coxa 14, femur 18 ; of intermediate femur i4 tilia if- 
of posterior femur 17-5, tibia 17-5. ’ ’ 

Has. Cape of Good Hope, — two specimens. 

Ibis oeientalis, n. sp. 

r# I- oratoria, Linn,, from which it also 

almn-f‘ %W*long, very deficately clouded with green and 

almost peifectly hyaline everywhere except in the marginal field of the 
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tegmina and at tbe anterior margin o£ tlie wings, in whicli parts they 
are semiopaque bright green ; posterior area o£ wings ornamented with 
a large oval violet-fuscous subbasal blotch succeeded by four or five 
concentric lines of the same colour, wbich are successive!}' narrower and 
less distinct from within outwards. 

2. Organs of flight much abbreviated. Tegmina semieoriaceouSj 
light bright green like the body and legs. Wings reduced nearly to a qua- 
drant of a circle, the margin and the apex of their anterior area yellowish- 
green, the rest of the anterior, together with the base of the posterior, area 
dull wine-red, their posterior area bearing a huge violet-fuscous discal 
blotch, between which and the outer margin the ground-colour is yellow 
marked with a series of about four concentric violet-fuscous lines suc- 
cessively decreasing in width and distinctness from within outwards. 

Total length ^ 40, 2 42 millims. ; length of pronotum $ 11, 
2 12, width of pronotum at dilatation <3r 3, 2 3‘5 ; length of tegmina 
$ 28, 2 13j width of tegmina ^ 6‘5, 2 5; length of wings $ 25, 
? 10*5. 

Has. Kulu Valley, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas, where it was 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in 1880 by Mr. A. G. Young. 

POLYSPILOTA iisrsiGis-is, n. sp. 

^ . Head 1| times as broad as long ; facial shield pentagonal, also 
about 1| times as broad as long; ocelli all oval and equal and rather' close 
together, the two posterior being not much further from one another than 
either of them from the anterior ; antennse black, concolorous with the 
head at base. 

Posterior lobe of pronotum about Bi times as long as the anterior, 
strongly roof-shaped with a prominent but smooth raised dorsal ridge ; 
supracoxal dilatation well-developed, rounded, on either side of which the 
margins of the pronotum are tolerably finely denticulate for about half the 
length of each lobe. 

Organs of flight very long, extending by about one-fourtli of their length 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. Tegmina semicoriaceous, ferrugi- 
nous-brown, the posterior margin and the anal gusset being alone membra- 
nous and pale smoky or sordid ; marginal field with a large opaque black- 
fuscous blotch at the base followed by another and by six (including the 
apical one) fuscous-black transverse bands all commencing at the costa and 
extending to the middle of the discoidal field, growing paler as they go, 
and finally blending insensibly with the sordid of the posterior moiety ; 
anal gusset with its transverse veinlets pale and lined with liyaline. 

Wings dark smoky*quartz-coloured, with the longitudinal veins much 
darker and the transverse veinlets much paler and very narrowly lined with 
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hyaline on both sides; with the a^^es of the anterior area and six bands all 
commencing at the anterior margin and extending successively from the 
base of the organ further and further into the posterior area (where they pass 
insensibly into the paler ground-colour) very much darker smoky-quartz- 
colonr ; with the venation and membrane between* these bands much 
lighter than elsewhere, so that the organs appear alternately banded with 
liglit and dark ; and with the outer margin of the posterior area very 
narrowly semihyaline. 

Eore femora and coxae bifasciated externally with fuscous, the latter 
furnished with 8 — 9 minute, slanting, sharp, conical spinules on the upper 
crest, the former black on the inner side from the base nearly to the 
apex ; fore tibiae armed with 10 + 15 spines on their two inferior edges ; 
the femora of the four posterior legs present obscure traces of transverse 
fasciae. 

Abdominal terga black-fuscous with the lateral margins paler. 

Total length 85 raillims. ; of pronotum 81*5, of which the anterior 
lobe is 7, width of pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 7*75 ; height of head 
7, breadth of head 9 5 ; length of fore coxa 10, femur 19*5 ; of intermediate 
femur 20, tibia 18*5 ; of posterior femur 24, tibia 25 ; length of tegmina 07^ 
breadth of tegmina (across middle) 12*5 ; length of wings 59. 

Hae. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

The female diders from the male in her larger size and stouter build, 
and in her shorter and broader organs of flight, the tegmina being only 
about 1-jj times the length of the pronotum and the wings reduced nearly to 
the form and proportions of a quadrant of a circle. 

Genus Mesopteexx, Sauss. 

Bull Entom. Suisse, vol. iii, 1870, pp. 234, 23o.-~M6l Orthopt. Sme fasc. p. 188. 

Mesopteexx ALATA. 

Saussiirc, op. supra, cit. 

Hab. The Philippines. Manilla. 

MeSOHTEETX PBATYCErnABA. 

'«> Stal, Byst. Mant. 1877, p. 56 $ . 

<? . Much slenderer than the female. 

Pronotum smooth, and rounded, , carinate only for a short distance 
from the base ; slightly enlarged at the msertion of the forelegs ; the trans- 
verse impressed black lines of the underside of its lateral expansions luivin- 

thefonyf elongate puncta barely extending half the distance from the 
base to the margin. 
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Organs of iiiglit when closed not extending further than the Sth abdo- 
minal somite, hyaline with horn-eolonred (? green in the lining insect) 
Yeiiis everywhere except in the marginal field of the tegmina (which is 
coriaceous opaque and briglit-green margined posteriorly along and behind 
the principal vein with semiopaque boro-brown (? green) concolorous with 
the veins and shining stigma), and at the anterior margin of the wings, 
xvliich is obscured with horn^browii (? green). 

The cerei are long and compressed from the middle of their length to 
the tip, in both sexes, but especially in this sex, in which they are narrowdy 
foliaceous at the extremity. 

Total lengtii 97 millims. ; length of pronotiim 85*5, of which the pos- 
terior lobe is 29 ; length of head 5, width of head 8*5 ; length of tegmina 
51 ; length of fore coxa 16, femur 18*5 ^ of intermecliate femur 19, tibia 
17 ; of posterior femur 25, tibia 25. 

The above description has been drawn up from a specimen cajptared by 
any native collector between .Moulmein and Meetan in 1877. 

Another specinieii from Nazeerali measures pronotiim 88*5 and tegmina 
4S, and a third, obtained by Mr. S. E. Peal in the Sibsagar district, Assam, 
pronotum 8-1 and tegmina 50 5 .millims. 

Specimens of the female differ a good deal in the degree of xlevelop- 
nient of the organs of flight, two specimens from Moulmein measuring — 
total length about 100 — 105 millims. ; length of pronotum 87*75- 39, 
of which the posterior lobe is 30*5 — 81*5 ; length of head 6‘75 — 7, width 
of head 10 — 10 j length of tegmina 51*5—55*5, width of tegmina 11 — 11, 
of marginal field 8 — 3; length of fore coxa 19 25 — 20, femur 21 — 21*75; 
of intermediate femur 20 — 20*5, tibia 19 — 20 5 ; of posterior femur 26 — 27, 
tibia 29 — 81 ; one from the Himalayas — total length 110 millims. ; length 
of pronotum 42, of which the posterior lobe is 84 ; length of heiid 7*5, 
breadth of head 10*5 ; length of tegmina 55 ; of fore coxa 21, femur 24 ; 
of intermecliate femur 28, tibia 21 ; of posterior femur 80, tibia 88 ; one 
from Sibsagar — total length 108 millims. ; of pronotum 42, of which the 
posterior lobe is 84 ; length of head 7, breadth of head 10 5 ; length of 
tegmina 40 ; of fore coxa 21*5, femur 24,; of intermediate femur 22*5, 
tibia 21*25 ; of posterior femur 29*5, tibia 32; and the specimen described 
by 8tal having the tegmina scarcely longer than the pronotum. 

Hab. One male from the banks of the Houngdarau, on the road from 
Moulmein to Meetan, Upper Tenasseriin ; another from Nazeerah (Dr, 
Foster), and a third from Sibsagar (fS. M JPeal)^ Assam. Two females 
from Moulmein (Ga])tam Mood), a third from the Mlimalajuas,' belonging 
in all probability to the Asiatic Society’s collection, and a fourth from 
Aideo, Sibsagar {S. M. FeUl). 
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■ MeSOPTEEXS EOBUSTA, n. sp. 

? . Prothorax longer and more robust than in M. platyoeplmla, Stal 
and slightly dilated at the insertion of the fore legs; its dorsal are roof, 
shaped, with the raised median longitudinal line coarse and prominenl 
throughout, and with tlie free edges of its relatively narrower follaeeous 
expansions straight posterior to the supracoxal dilatation instead of slightly 
convex and the under surface coarsely rugose-punctate, with the puneta 
translucent instead of black. 

Organs of flight when closed reaching just to the extremity of the last, 
abdominal somite. The tegmina green with the marginal field coriaceous^ 
the rest of the organs being membranous. The wings hyaline with the 
anterior margin alone clouded with green. 

Legs rather more robust. The fore tibim armed with 12 blunt teeth 
on the outside and with 18 on the inside below. 

Cerei only slightly compressed. 

Total length 118 millims. ; length of pronotum 45-5, of whieh the 
posterior lobe is 36-5; length of head 7 5, breadth 11; length of tegmina 
65, breadth of tegmina 14-5, of marginal field 8 5 ; length of fore coxa 
24, femur 27-25; of intermediate femur 23, tibia 21 ; of posterior 

femur 29-25, tibia 31-75 ; of cerei 12-5. 

Hab. a single specimen obtained probably by myself on South Anda- 
man Island in 1872, hut possibly by one of the Museum collectors under 
Captain J. Butler in the Naga Hills, Assam. 
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X . — A new Sioecies of Ilipparclia (Lepidoptera Rhopaloeera) from the 

N. W. Rimalayas.—By Ifijou G. F. L. MAESi£ii:,L, K, E. 

[Received 12tli December 1882 ; Read January 3rd, 18S3.] 

Sifparcliia clif/na, sp. n. 

Uppeustde brown, wit-h a broad well defined siibmarginal fulvous 
band bearing a single subapieal blaob spot on tbe forewing and none on 
the hindwing ; ‘the band outwardly defined by a dark lunulate line, and 
further removed from the margin than in any other Indian JIi{pparclim^ 
leaving a broader brown border to the wing, U^tdeiiside forewing ful- 
vous, the baud of the upperside outwardly distinctly defined by a dark 
dentate line, inwardly faintly defined except near the costa, oehreous at 
the costa and inner margins \ the black subapieal spot of the upperside 
but with a distinct %vhite pupil ; the inner margin dark brown, the outer 
and costal margins very pale brown^ mottled throughout with dark brown, 
and on tbe costa with irregular brown striae, extending into the ceil. 
Mindwing pale whitish brown clouded with brown and mottled throughout 
with darker brown ; the band of the upperside but inwardly whiti,sb, 
outwardly cioucled with brown, and defined on both sides by dark dentate 
lines; also a subbasal dark line between which and the band the ground 
colour is darker, forming an inner dark band. 

This species was found by Major J. Biddulpli on the Shandur plateau 
in iSTorthern Kashmir and only two specimens were taken, both females. 

This makes the tenth species of the genus known to occur in the 
N. W. Himalayas ; and sti an gely enough out of the ten, in four cases 
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only the females are known, and in tlie fifth the male has only recently 
been diseorered. 


XI. — No. 2. Notes on and Drawings of the animals of various Indian 
Lund diollusoa (Pulmouifera). — By Lt-Col. H. H. Gonwjjs'-AusiEi? 
P. E. S., F. Z. S., &c. 

(With Plate V.) 

[Eoceivod December 15th, 1882 Eead Jann.-iry 3rd, 1883.] 

In continuation of a former contribution, I now forward another 
lithographed Plate from the original Drawings left to us by Ferd. 
Stjlk'zka. I only trust that they may lead some of our members to look 
more closely at the animals of the Land Shells of their districts, or collect 
them in .spirits for the Museum in Calcutta, where they are sure to be 
sooner or later fully examined and described. In some parts of the eoim- 
try, and particularly during the rains, they m.ay be found with very little 
search. The Slugs are quite unknown from many parts of India. 

One object in publishing these drawings is to bring about a more 
natural and accurate classification of the Indian Helieidoe, and I would 
here refer to Mr. W. T. Blanford’s continuation of the “ Contributions 
to Indian Malacology” No. XII.* All Indian eonchologists will be glad 
to i^eruse it, for no one .possesses greater knowledge of the subject, th.an 
the author of that work, and I trust is will be followed by other jjarts ; 
it carries me back to the time when I first collected for him, Henry Blan- 
ford and lerd. Stoliezka, and the many pleasant hours passed in their 
society. I quite agi-ee with what Mr. Blanford has written concernino. 
classification in p.aps 181 and 185, particularly as to the importance of 
the sections Sehearion, MaorocMmnys, Ariophmfa, JSiipleeta, &c. The 
rules of Nomenclature must be adhered to quite as much in Conoholoo'v as 
in other branches of Natural History. The genus Jrmp/mwte was creMed 
m 18. J, vide my last paper in this Journal, and therefore it takes proce- 

dence of Nanma by 5 years, and can be used exactly in the same sen.se as 
Nanina which, as Mr. Blanford truly remarks, » is utterly bad, it offends 
every law, the name had been previously used by Eisso, tlie type is the 

^ same as that of Benson’s genus, andthetermisobjec- 

tionable on account of its signification.” I am inclined therefore' to 
adopt It for a 1 species that up to the present time are known only super- 
ficully, (1) by the shell, and (2) the animal possessing a mucous gland at the 

extremity of the foot. will eventually, when the anatomy of 

tZl, Sd'S aSes. 

^ J. A. S. Tol* XLIXj Part II, p. 181, 
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OxrTES BLA-NPOBBI. Theobald. Plate Y, fig-. 1, 

[Darjiling] (Stol. MS. drawing. No. 47.) 

Yide Nevill’s Handlist (1878) p. 48. ISTo. 265, m Hemipleota'^,; 

For notes on this germs vide last paper, J. A.. S. B. Yol. XLIX. 1880, 
p. 151, 

OxYTES, Koonbaeksis (Juv. ?) W. Blf. Plate Y, fig. 2. 

[ ? Yoiing* Stol. MS. Drawings, fig. 4. 

Botanical Gardens, Calcutta.” 

^^Biill white, pinkish on neck and end of foot, sniall horn, sole not 
furrowed” (Stol.). 

Wanina Mondaemis, W. Blf. J. A. S. B. (1870), p. 16, Plate HI, fig 
12. from Sispara in Koonda Hills. South India. The young specimen now- 
figured is referred to, as probably imported with plants from South India. 
It is said to be allied to N. mdiea, Pfr. and iY Sliiplccpi^ Pfr. I would remark 
ihat this species measures when fully grown 25*0 mm. In major diam. 
The drawing which is natural size is only 12*0, and possesses 5 whorls, which 
is the same number as in adult shell. There is certainly wrong identi- 
fication here. It has more the appearance of joung sernda, Bs. a Kliasi 
Hill form. 

Maceochlamys tugbeium, Bs. 

Ticgicrinm, Bs.” Plate Y, fig. 4, 

Darjiling.” (Stol).] fig. 22 of MSS. Drawings. 

In pencil by G. Nevill. “Rotula fide Stol.” 

Nevill’s Handlist (1878) p. SO, jSTo. 94, as Nanina. The animal is 
described from this drawing as follows : “ Tail very pointedly truneate 
with a nearly upright unusually large horn-like projection above ; body of 
an earthy brown colour.” 

From the position in which this has been drawn, it would be impossible 
to see either of the shell lobes. A specimen of tnpirimn^ from Darjdiiig in 
s^^irit given me by Mr. \Y. T. Blanford, proved to belong to Macrochla- 
mi/s. Fig. 46 of these drawings, would represent this species, for the shell 
lobes are delineated. Mr. Nevill has written over this mainwaringitma in 
pencil j it is very different from fig. 21, also bearing this MS. title. 

BeXSONIA (?) MAINWABIXai, G. Nevill, MS. 

Plate Y, fig. 8. 

Darjiling, hthriea (Stol.)] fig. 21 of the MS. Drawings. 

This is the species referred to in NevilPs Handlist, 1878, p. 49. 
No. 272, under Ncmlna {Bensonia ?) n. sp. with the following note : 
“Perhaps better classed near K iugnnum. From a drawing of Br. 


yo 


H. H. Godwin-Austeu— JTote on and .Drawings of the 


[No. 4, 

“Stoliczka’s tbe animal appears to be of a brick red eolonr, witha pointedlv 
teuneate iail and remarkably developed nearly vertical horn above -20 so 

•‘ Darjihng, coll. Dr. F. Stoliozka and Col. G. B. Mainwarino-.’’ ’ lu the 

Mb. book of Drawings, Mr. Nevill has written in pencil, “This is not 

or an ally ? It is a species of Botula, 

Sub-Geuus EHYSSOTA, Albers, Die Seliam, p. 61. (1850). 

Type AT OMMM, from Luzon. 

Ehxssota CONPEETA, Pfr. Plate V, fig. 6. 

« nl fcro^n“reddish at the pedi- 

oh. Mantle thick gr^push brown, freckled with white, body very ron-h, 

n f I'ke gelded ? (..) pedal row very distinct and the elongated tuber- 
cles whitish, basal edge pale greyish brown. Tail gland distinct sur- 

of MSS. 

whir W Sub-genns Bhgssota * 

which I ollow until an anatomical comparison shall be made with 

B. OVUM the type of the genus by Albers. Nevill says (1. c ) “ The 

degree AT 

<‘Xn^ fell of which IS less truncate &c., and some species of MriV 

S. conferta Pfr. P. Z. S. p. 328 (1S56). Hab. ? tvpe in Brit Mas 
Compared with Andaman specimens by Mr. Edgar Sniitli mid myself 
S haughtom, Bs. A. M. N. H. Yol. XI, p. 87, (186.8). ^ 

X. fig 2 (S) P- 109, PI. 

p. 23^^' Mughtonihj Theobald in Sup. Cat. Cone. Ind. (1876), 

Euplecta oeitatxssima, Bs. Plate Y, fig. 8. 

[Darjiling (Stol.)] Fig. 50 of MS3, Drawings. 

sbpllfr^l J ^^"oh-oehlamys by Theobald-but it has no 

shell lobes to the mantle. It is no doubt a close ally of E. vidua Bknford 

s zzuo '(.SIX"'' “ “ »* 

.«•» Pfr t™°Sf ' si™ »" P«s= 193, .l.o«M ba ,ad,a 

Mavrocldamys. ’ «^b-genus 

* Vide J. A. a B. (1880) PJ. XI, %. g. 
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Euplecta? CAMTJBA,. Plate Y, %., 5. ' , , 

. (Not named]/ [’^Daijiimg, Stol?"]- %.-49 of MSS. Drawings* 

. ' 111 pencil by NevilL ^-1 think cmnuray , 

; In . Neviil’s Handlist, fl878) p 30., No. 95. Wanma ■ camtir a,: ’Benson, 
Animal ash j-grej, no projecting lobe above the caudal gland; sole, doubly 
“ and broadly iimrgiMed.' This moHnsk precl.sely resembles to,, 

which it is . evidently closely allied” T.-B.]' 15, Darjiling, coll.' Di\, E*, 
Stoiiczka and Col. G. Mainwaring. 

“1. DarjilingYOOO ft. Dr. P. Stoiiczka. 

.: “ In a drawing which I take to be o£ this species there is a pointed horn-, 
“ like projection on the lobe above the mucous gland not so large, however, 

m N, tmfurium ; the tail is also more abruptly truncated.” This last 
description mo d„oiibt refers to this drawing fig 49, and 'William Blaiifordks 
description from life does not at all agree as regards the horn above the 
mucous gland, and we therefore cannot be at all certain what species has 
been drawn. 

Eupiecta ? ceossei, Pfr,' Plate Y, fig. 10. 

[No Genus, ‘‘ Crossei^ Singapur,” Stol.] Fig. 34 of ’MSii, Drawfings. 

Nevili’s description of animal is probably taken from this drawing. 
Handlist (1878) p. 82, No, 111, as JVanina crossei, Pfr. 

“ Tail abruptly truncate, gland relatively rather small, surrounded 
“ with a broad swollen margin ; it is evidently congeneric with iY. 

“ lata, the animal of which it closely resembles,” 20 sp. from Sinkip Island 
ex, coL J. Wmod-Mason, 20 sp. “ Singapur, coll Dr, E. Stoiiczka.” 

Euplecta? Plate V, fig. 7, 

[Feclina but query, Bombay (Stol).] Fig. 31 of !MSS, Drawings, 
Eupeecta ? Species unknown. Plate Y, fig. 0. 

[Kandale, Stol.] Fig. IS of 3ISS. Drawings. 

Is this Kliandala, Bombay ? This carefully executed drawing repre- 
sents a very remarkable species. The very yellow colouring being character- 
istic and the mucous gland peculiar in form, there being searetdy any over- 
hanging lobe. It may be related to 2^edma, if from the Bombay side, 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE. 

Fig 1. Oxytes blanforcUfTheohdld, 

2. Do, Iiooudaensis^ IMt 

S. Fotuh maimearin^i, 

4. 3I(fcrocMam^s Bmson, 

5. UiqdeGta eaimrraf Benson, 

6 . Rhi/ssota co}{fe?'iaf Fh\ 

7 . / pvdina^ 
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8. Eiijjleeia ornatisswm^ Bensoa. 

9. Bo, unknown. 

10* Bo, crossci^ Pfr, 


^ll,—Some further results of sun-tJiermoineter ohservations with ref erence 
to atraospherk alsorption uni the supposed mriaMon of the solar heat... 
By IIexry F. BLiUsPOBB, F, B. S., Meteorological Meporier to the 
Government of India, 

[Received 28tl2 December, 1882.] 

In 1875, I read a paper Before the Society, in which I cliseussed the 
emperatares oijserved with the sun-thermometer, at eleven Indian stations, 
ining the jears 180S-1S74, and arrived at the conclusion that the solar 
heat had undergone a rapid increase from 1868 to 1871, and a less rapid 
decline afterwards, up to 1874. 

Tile data were discussed according to various methods, but that on 
w ncU 1 cluellj relied, as taking count of the largest amount of data, and 
oeing the best calculated to exclude the disturbing influence of atmospheric 
variation, was to select days on which there was either no cloud, or on 
Which the cloud canopy, on the average of the 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. observa- 
lons did not exceed one-fifth of the sky expanse; and having taken the 
moil y averages of all the sun-thennometer readings on such days, to 
compare these averages for homonymous months at each station, in each 
pair ot consecutive years. The months June, July, August and September 
weie excluded from this comparison, inasmuch as, at nearly all the stations, 
■le registers of which were discussed, these months are too cloudy to fur- 
msh a suflicient number of available readings. For the remaining months, 
le mean piogiessive variation of all the stations was taken, for each pair 
0 j^iis, and finally, the ine.an of the eight months gave the adopted varia- 
tioii for tLe coiLsecutive years. 

In order to ensure that such comparison should be valid, the investi- 
ption was restricted to stations, at which the same instrument had been 
m use in each pair of years compared, exposed in the same way, and on 
t le same site. The curve of annual Variation, resulting from these data, 
coincided, in a marked manner, with the sun-spot curve ; but, in re.ality 
s Tikmg as it was, this result was vitiated by errors from two sources, both 
of which tended to disturb and diminish the coincidence. One of these 
was the inclusion of the Silchar registers, which, as I afterwards discovered, 
had not been bejit under similar conditions throughout ; so that those of 
ail the eariier years gave too low a temirerature ; and hence a marked increase 
ot insolation temperature, shewn by this station in the later years, (when, 
according to the general result, that temperature was falling,) was not real. 
Ihe other, the effect of which was however small, was an error of method : 
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the figures discussed were the aetual readings of the siin-thermouieters, 
readings which iiotorioiisiy depend, not onlj^ on the intensity of the sun, 
hut also on the temperature of the air; and it has been shewn by Kopnen 
and others, .that there , is a. cyclical variation of ■air.teinperature, of the 
opposite character to that disclosed in the curve, resulting from the regis- 
ters of insolation temperatures. ' Hence it is at least probable that, the . 
deduction of the air temperatures, and the discussion of the residual excess 
of temperature due to the solar action would have resulted in a curve of 
the same type, and of still greater amplitude. 

Since this paper was published, I have attempted to carry on the 
comparison of the insolation temperatures, from year to year, by a rough 
and ready method ; but as I am now convinced, one of very precarious 
validity. In the first place, all sun-thermometers are compared before 
being issued, with a common standard, by actual exposure to the sun, side 
by side, for 30 or ID days, and their registers are corrected for the diifer- 
eiiees thus determined. All readings are recorded as excess temperatures 
(above those of tlie maximum thermometer i»i the shade), and in order to 
avoid the tedious process of picking out days of comparative clearness, I 
have taken simijly the highest difference recorded at each station in each 
month, and tlie average of all these monthly maxima, as representing the 
solar intensity for tlm year. This method is, however, open to many objec- 
tions, winch I need not here specify ; and I have therefore now reverted to 
m}" former method, (with one essential improvement), as the only one 
which is calculated to yield any trustworthy information, on the question 
of the supposed variation of the solar heat. 

In the present pnper, which is to be regarded only as a first instalment, 
I have taken the registers of eight stations, representing a great variety of 
climates, and which fulfil the three essential conditions, that the register of 
each station is tlmt of the same instrument throughout ; that it is exposed 
in the same manner, and also at the same jdace. Timse of one and the 
same station are therefore as rigorously comparable in consecutive years, 
as can be ensured by the ordinary arrangements of our observations. The 
selected readings are those of days, on which the average estisnated cloud 
at 10 A., M. and 4 P. M. did not exceed one-fifth of the sky expanse ; and 
tlie figures compared, are those of the excess temperature, shewn by de- 
ducting the self-registered maximum shade temperature, for each day, from 
the reading of the maximum black-bulb thermometer in vacuof on the 
same day. It is unnecessary to give these first results in eMenso. As an 
example of the data thus obtained for one year at a single station, I 
reproduce the following, which is a fair specimen of the whole : 

* Except in tho case of Vizagapatam, where the thermcmoter is xiot enclosed in an 
exhausted tube. 
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Tabie I . — Observed differences of shaded and exi^osed (hluGlcened hulh in 
vacuo) ma:cmum thermometers^ and cloud ^rr op or tion, at Allahabad 
during the year 1S7S on char days. 
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* There seems no reason to ciuestion this reading. A little rain had Mien the 

provioiis eniniiig. 
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Pesliawar, being situated in a very dry region, affords sufficient com- 
parable observations for every month of the year ; Jessore and other stations, 
within the reach of the heavy monsoon rain.s, do not affiord a sufficient 
number of valid observations from June to September, and these montiis 
are accordingly excdiided. Allahabad and Sirsa hold an intermediate place. 

The mean value for each month of each year, obtained from such 
data as the above, is given in the following Table (il) for each station 
separately. 
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Tabie 11.— ’Monthly mean values of the excess of sun over shade' tempera- 
tiires at eight stations. 
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It is evident, on a sim]de inspection of the above table, that the 
intensity of the insolation, on days apparentlj' equally clear, uiiderg-oes 
a distinct amnial variation. And moreover, that this Tariati'ju is not 
determined by the tidckness of the atmospliere traversed hy tlie sun’s rays, 
as the sun varies in declination ; since it is difterent in character at 
different stations j and at some stations, viz, Allahabad, Viziigapctam and 
Bombajg is greatest in the winter, when the sun is at or near its lowest 
altitude, and the absorbing atmospheric layer, therefore, at its thickest. 
Its character, at the several stations enumerated in Table ii, is best slic-wii 
in Table III, which exhibits the monthly anomaly of each station, eoui- 
puted on the general average of the months under consideration ; 
not an annual niean, but the mean of as many monthly mean values as 
are shewn iu Table 11. 

Table III. — Annual variation of insolation excess temperature on clear 
(or hut aliffktlif cloiiJed) daps. 


Yizagapatam + 2.2 +1*3 — 1*9 — 3-6' — 3*5j 
Sironcha . . —0*2 --1-0 -~2 6;— 1-2 --.I *3; 
Bombay +0*7j + 1*7 +0*5j-»0-5 —l-Cj 
Jessore . . — O-G —O-l —1 2 ~2*2;— I'l! 
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+0'2! + 2 6 +2*8 27-9 
,, +2*8| + 8 1 +0*2 57*3 
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.. +3*4. +1 1 +0-S55-9 
.. +1*5— 0.2 — 0*6 56*8 
—0*2 +0*7 h 1*6'58*7 
0-8— 1-3 —0*7 —1*0 00*6 



‘tay. Yii^a^yapftam. 
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This table shews that, under a shy apparently clear, the atmosphere 

)st and least diathermanous, respectifely, in the following nioiiths 
18 stations enumerated ; it being borne in mind that, except at tha 
ah stations, and, in part, at Allahabad, the months of the summer 
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lement is indicated bj an the minimum h 

V, — Oomparhon of the anmml mriation qf 
on cicfu' dit^H with those of vcwout tension, t 
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Relative Humidity 
Cloud 
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■ Tbe cbief point in ' .wMeli- tlie . inverse yariatioii of insolation and 
bumidity, otlierwise distinctlj indicated, seems to fail is, that tlie minimiini 
of the former, at, both stations, occurs in ' April or ,Maj, wliiie the maxi- 
11111111 of the latter as .tested '■■'by humiditj an.d cloiid proportioii, 

falls ill October ; but, as regards the absoliife humidity of 'the lower atmos- 
phere, the coiiieideiice holds good, .And it will' presently be seen that there 
is good reason wliy, otlier things being equal, the atnio.S|:>here , should. ■!}© 
somewhat more .diatheniiaiioiis after than before the beginning of the rains.. 
When, liowever, we turn from the coast stations 'to- those in the interior, 
of the," country, where moreover, the range of . insolation te.riip 8 rature . is 
in some cases, gireater, .this concomitance. of absolute liumidity and, atmos- 
pheric. absorption,' which holds good at maritime .stations,- fails m.ore or 
less completely ; and- it is evident that the latter is .mainly determined by 
some coud itioii of a very different nature. 
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A feature common to all these stations, and. at first siglit, safiieiLU^tlj 
remarkable, is that, at ail, the month ia which the maxiaiuin iasohitiori, 
{or the least atmospheric absorption) occurs, is one characteriz’jd a high 
proportion of cloud, indicating comparatively high humidity in certain 
of the higher atmospheric strata. In the case of Hazarihagli and Pesha- 
war, the most cloudy months of the whole year, (or as far as is shewn 
in the tables,) are also those in which the insolation is greatest ; at 
Sironcha and Sirsa, the greatest insolation occurs in tlie month imme- 
diately following tliat of most cloud ; and, botli at Sirsa and Jessore, the 
average cloud proportion, at the epoch of the former, difiers by ojfiy 
an insignificant amount from the maximum. At Allahabnd, th.e raa.ximum 
insolation temperature coincides with a secondarv cloud maximum, (iluit 
of the winter rains). It appears, therefore, that the rule, at stations in 
the interior of the country, is, in a measure, the reverse of that which 
we have found to hold good for the coast region ; and that a humid state 
of the cloud-forming strata of the atmosphere, as indicated by the 
cloud proportion, is coincident with more than average diathermancy. 

The association of a high degree of insolation with a highly humid 
state of the atmosphere has been prominently noticed both by the late Baron 
Hermann von Schlagintweit'^ and Mr. J. Park Harrison, f and each has 
suggested an explanation. That put forward by Mr. Park Harrison is 
based upon experimental results, which, as far as they go, appear to be 
perfectly valid. He finds that, when clouds are elmstered about the sun, 
without obscuring it, the (probably reflected) heat, from the illuminated 
clouds, raises the equilibrium temperature of the sun thermometer, some- 
times by several degrees ; and moreover, that the action does not appear 
to be CDu fined to days on wliich there is visible cloud, for even on cloudless 
days, (so called) very high readings of solar radiation appear to be due 
to the presence of opalescent vapour,” and that an apparent increase of 
solar radiation occurs, as the sun enters a white cloud, of sufficient tenuity 
to allow free ixissage to its rays.” Now with respect to the effect of 
"visible clouds about the sun, it is very probable thnt many cases, wdiich 
may be observed in the original registers, in which the maximum insolation 
temperature exceeds by several degrees that attained on other days in the 
same month, may be due to this cause. But ob.servation with the aetino- 
meter show^s that diffused amorphous cloud, which simply lowers the tint of 
the sky, making it pale and sometimes almost colourless, far from increasing 
the insolation, greatly reduces it.J And it is the frequent presence of 

^ Proc. Poy, Soc. vol. XIY, p. 111. 

t Proc. Koy. Soc. vol. XY, p, 356 ; also vol. XYII, p. 513 and Phil Hag. 4th 
Ser. vol. 39. pp. 70 and 299* 

X Abundant evidence of tbia is afforded by the actinometric ohsorvations made at 
Alipore and printed by the Solar Physics Committee of tho Eoyul Society in Appendix 
of their report* 
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tills aiiiorpli 0 us cloiiclj ill ilie driest ■ weatliei%' to - wliieli I iroiild attribute^ 
ill part, tlie low average- temperatures- of- the (as- recorded) cloudless nioiitlis ; 
but there is another absorptive- agent.- which has. not been noticed bj either 
of the aiitliorities above c|uoted,-a-nd which is-, certain ij rnucli iiiore, powerful 
ill dry than in damp weather, and to observers on the plains of Indiaj 
is not easily separable from what .1 have above termed amorphous,: -eloud,; , 
since, when seen from, below, it has, , like the latter, the, effect of lowering 
the tint of the sky. This is the impalpable haze,, which, as a -general rule, 
and always in the dry season, rests on' the- plains of ,Iridia, extending 
freC|nently to heights ,miich exceeding 7,000 feet, and sometimes extends 
over the outer Himalaya, in such density, that, at Simla iii the ,months of 
May and June, at a height of more than 7,00-0 feet, th.e hills, four or five 
miles distant only, -are- sometimes almost or quite invisible. ' Tlie indepen- 
dence of ,these two absorbing . agents, is only ' observable, at eoi:iside,rable 
elevations, and in certain states of the atmosjihere ; and the following 
observation, communicated to me by B. N*. Henessey, M. A , F."E. S., 

whose experience in aetinometrie work .invests bis observations with iiniisiial 
importance, is therefore especially intere-sting. Yo-u remark’’ he writes on 
the paleness” of the sky at Calcutta. Now, last April a,nd- May, having 
coardiod three of my assistants to use the actinometer exactly as I do, I left 
them to do tlie bulk of the observing. The sky, at first, was quite blue,; and 
standing on the IHussoorie ridge, the Debra valley with the .Sivaliks bej-ond, 
and the plains, still further away, were all well seen. . As the .dry w-eather 
progressed, fires, ns usual, appeared in the Boon, giving rise to smoke ; and 
this, aided by dust, gradually filled the valley and dimmed objects in that 
direction by means of what be called .a smoke haze. The actinometer 
however stood at 6,910 feet above the sea, while Delira station is only 
2,200 feet. The haze lay a long wuiy below us ;, at a guess, saj' 3,000 feet, 
and, to all appearances, hanging over the Boon only. At the time however 
a brisk south wind blows, here daily,-- Jnereasing in strei'igtli as the day 
advances, so th.at, at first, 1 paid little attention to my assistant’s remarks 
as to the rising of the smoke, until, at last, the observations began to shew 
inconsistencies, vrhich, however, were complicated by the fact, proved in 
previous years, that aetinometrie maximum radiation occurs heforo a|}parent 
noon. On watching the phenomena, I saw this. Par above me, at a guess, 
not under- a mile, very thin and very light yet defined clouds were being 
driven northwards as the wind blew. I say clotids, from waint of any other 
name ; they were ivJiife, not brown or yellow, as if of steam, with soft 
gracefui outlines along the advancing edges, which could be seen by watch- 
ing against the blue sky. Imagine soraetliing between a mist and a cu- 
mulus, very thin and quite white. Now this steam-cloud (a mere phrase) 
was, say, a mile above, and the smoke i a mile below, and there was nothing 
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to show tliat the former waS' fed bj the latter. ^ .Ho, doubt mj steam-cloud 
would induce palmtess of ;skv,. an evil wbieh you speak, of as prevailing at 
Calcutta ; and it is‘ liighly p.robable "that sucli stea.m -clouds, not bj aiij 
means proinineiifc, .were driven over 'Mussoorie for days and days in the dry 
weather at least.' What 'were they composed of ?. not smoke and not dust 
as far as I could. judge. 

As to the haze, to all appearances, d?ist haze, being visible leiiveen 
sJwtcen\ as you mention, we have noticed that here too. I have w’ater 
barrels at the corners of our bouse ; they are fed exclusively b;v iron pipes 
from a clean iron roof. After a few showers had fallen, I had the barrels 
wall cleaned in my presence ; tlie water was clear. Subsequently a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, I examined tlm barrels, expecting the water to be 
quite clear ; instead, the water was cliarged with yellow clay ; and yet, 
after tlie iirst showers, I should have tliought that the air was too saturated 
with moisture, not to arrest dust a long way btdow 7,000 feet. 

''‘Again last year, in the dry weatlier, I was watching day after day for 
actinornetric weatljer; the hills were obscured or dimmed by haze, obviously 
dust haze. I can see the CJwr wdiere I write ; between tluit mountain and 
this, the dust haze was quite plain ; suddenly there was a change in the haze 
about 2 B. M one day, it w^fs a sheet ; it began to roll about in waves and 
I may say visibly changed into clouds of vapour, which rose like ordinary 
clouds, leaving me a clear view of the 01m% &c., looking quite hh^e, Hote 
there teas no rabi'^ 

It results from what has been said above, that (excepting on the coast) 
np to a certain point, which cannot be strictly defined, a humid condition 
of the atmosphere tends to increase the readings of tlie sun-thermometer 
and the aefcinometcr ; indirectly by reducing the (dust P) haze which in 
dry weather forms a absorbing stratum of many thousands of feet in thick- 
ness, and directly by causing the formation of cloud masses which when 
clustering round the sun, refiect tlie solar rays and add the effect of 
the reilected to tlie direct radiation. On the other hand the amorphous 
cloud which exists at great elevations in dry weather and especially in the 
winter and spring months, and is generally only appreciable by its lowering 
and blanching the sky tint, is also a potent absorber. The sheets of P«ZZ/o- 
eirrm and q^alUo-cimjdus which are result of a highly humid condition, 
and are especially the clouds of the rainy season, are of course the most 
impervious of all solar screens. 

Since then, tlie athermancy of the atmosphere is enlianced by such 
opposite conditions of dryness andlmrnklitjg and, at present, we have no such 
records of these conditions as might enable us to frame a law of numerical 
concomitance, and thus apply an empirical correction to our actinornetric 
results, it might seem Eilmost hopeless to seek for evidence of any variation 
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of tlie intensit j of tlie solar i-adiatioB, in the registers of insolation tem- 
j^eratures, or even those of aetinometric observations on the plains of India j 
but this I tliink vroiild be a hasty conclusion. The effect of cloud reflection 
may be pretty well eliminated by careful selection, and even although 
the effect of the solar variation (supposing such to exist) may be small 
in comparison with those effects which depend immediately on atmos- 
pheric absorption, since in comparing the registers of different j'ears, 
the former must affect all stations simultaneous!}^ and similarly, whereas 
the latter vary indeflnitely at different stations, it may yet be possible by 
taking the mean result of a large number of stations in different parts of 
the country, to eliminate such atmospheric effects, as continue to manifest 
themselves prominently in the individual registers^ after taking such 
obvious precautions as have been speeifled above ^ and I am the more encour- 
aged to entertain this view, by the very striking coincidence between inso- 
lation and sun-spot frequency which resulted from mj former iiivestigatioii. 
And the results of the present attempt, though less striking than the former 
investigation had led me to anticipate, are, still, not such as to discourage 
further enquiry in this field. They must however be regarded, at present, 
as provisional only ; and, indeed, the number of stations here considered is 
too small to admit of any other estimate of their validity* 


Table Y. — Progressive diferences of insolation temferatitres on elear 
clays from the monthly means of Table IT 
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The data, being those given in Table II, have been snmmai-ized in ibe 
above Table to shew the mean Tariaiion, from year to year, in the following 
manner. The differences of the corresponding months, in each pair of 
consecutive years, being first taken out and tabulated, the sums of these 
differences in the same pair of months and years is computed from as manv 
stations as are represented. These monthly sums and the number of stations 
yie ding them in each case, are shewn in the table, and the annual sums 

and means o£ the ‘whole given at foot. 

f -,1 1 "" f a® furnishing insufficient data, the 

5Sr 1 “tensity - rapid from 

18/ 6 to 18,9, and subseriuently only just appreeiable. As is well-known 

the .sun-spot minimum occurred in the 1st quarter of 1879, so that it can- 
not be said that the present table shews a decided ooncomitanee of the 
solar intensity and sun-spot frequency such as resulted from the former 
discussion. At the same time, if not conclusively favourable, still less is 
It conclusively adverse to tbe former conclusion, and tbe enquiry appears 
to be wen worth following up with such further evidence as the Indian 
registers may yield. This I propose to do. 


Karnes of new genera and species have an asterisk (*‘) prefixed. , 


Abisara bifosciata, 16 
„ fylla, G1 
Acrcea vesta; '57 ■ 

Acx’£omfej ih 
Acropliiedusa, 6, 11 
Adolius; 60 
Agamidfe, 50, 51; 

Alces, 49 

Amblypodia ganesa, 63 
* „ paraganesa, ib. 

Amorpboscolida', 21 
Amorphoscelis annulicornis, ih^ 
Anadebis bimacbala, 55 
Apatura, 60 ^ 

„ bolina, ih, 

„ namouna, ib, 

ApbuJBTis lohita, 63 
„ syama, ib. 

Appias bippo, 64 ^ 

Argynnis (Acidalia) nipbe, 57. 
Arbopala, 03 
Ariopbanta, 63, 70 

„ IsDvipcs, 6S 
Astxctopteriis diodes, 65 
Atbyma babnla, 59 
„ cama, ih. 

„ cbevana, 

„ inara, ih, 

5 , leucotlioe, 

„ mahesa, ib. 

„ selenophora, ib. 

„ zcroca, ib. 

Atella alcippe, 16 
Axis maculatns, 48 
„ porcinns, 44, 49 
Balea, 1 
Baoris oeeia, 65 
^Bensonia main-waringi, 69, 70 
Brachysanra, 50, 51, 53 
„ ornata, ih. 

Calotes , 50, 53, 53 

„ versicolor, 50 
Calotropis, 53 


Cam'ena ctesia, 63 
Oanis, 53 
Capreolus, -i-S 

„ enprea, ib. 
Castalius deeidia,, 62 
5 , ' manliieaa, 17 
rosimon, 63 

Oatoclirysops pandava, ih. ■ 

■ „ , Strabo, ih 

Catopbaga indra, 64 
Catopsilia catilla, 63 
„ crocale, IS, 63 

,, pyranthe, 63 

Cervidae, 45 
Cerviilus, 46 
Cerviis alfredi, 45 
,5 axis, ih 

: ' canadensis, 44, 47 

„ . dama, 4-5. , ' 

„ dicranios, 45, 47 ■ 

„ duvancelli, 45 
„ eidi, ih 

.eleplias, 47,' 48 
, ■ „ ' , platyeeros, „49 , ; 

■ ' „ , porcimis,. 4'5 , 

' . ■ „ ^ sclionibnrgki, ib. ' . 

, Oetbosia Ifibiis, '57, ■ 

.. Gjimey ih 

„ nikobariea, 16 

Ckoaspes amara, 65 
„ bfnianiini, ib, 

' „ ' . ■ karisa, 64 

^Clioeradodis brunncri, 31 
' rhonibicoilis, 

.. servillei, 

„ strumaria, 22 

Choritra acto, 63 
Cirrkodiroa aoris, 57 
„ mitliiia, ih 

„ nicobarica, 16, 20 

Clansilia, 1, 2, 3, 7 
„ acnlus, 2 
* ,, rotbiops, 7f 13 


ClimsiHa andersoniana, 12, IS 


iff 


aiaeana'j 11 
5, aptycbia, 10, IS 

j) aarantiaca, 7, S 

M jj var. minor, 9 

,5 jbilabratra, zb, 

caryostoma, 6, IS 
,5 cornea, 6, 11 

„ cylindrica, 5 

' . digonoptyx, 2, 3. 

w var. minor, 2 

dncalis, 5 

t, ■. fusangensis^ -8, 13 

,5 gracilispil’a, 5, IS 

jj Mckonis, 7 

5, bnngerfordiana, 2, 13 

„ kyperoiia, 7, 9, 10 

„ insignis, 12 

„ japonica, 3, 4 

„ javana, 11 

j, jimghuhni, 6, 11 

s, kobensis, S, 4 

») var. pallens, 4 

„ micropeas, 12 

}, monticola, 11 

^ „ neTiiiiana, 11, 13 

„ kiigendorfi, 3 
„ nipponensis, 3, 4 

* „ oostoma, 4, 13 

„ platydera, 8 

” var. elongata, zk 

” ’> lambda, 

„ pluTiatilis, 7 

„ proba, 2, 3 
^ jj rectalnna, 9, 10, 13 

* serieina,^6, 7, 13 

y, sbangbaiensis, 2 

,> subgibbera, 7 

* siibnlina, 13 

5, tan, 2 

^ „ tctraptyx, 7, 13 

„ ralida, 3 

j, validiiscala, 7 

. .vasta, 4 , , 

„ millerstorfS, 11, IS 

,, yokohamensis, 4 

Ciausilia?, 1, 6, 12 
Coassus, 4G 

5, rufiis, 46, 47 
Coleoptera, 54 
Corvus, 53 
Oiiretis bulis, 61 
,, tlietys, 17 
Cyaniris piispa, 61 
Cyliadropbaedusa, 5, 13 
Cynthia erota, 67 
Cyrestis risa, 58 
3, thyodamas, zk 
Barna, 49 
Banainte, 14 
Banais aglaxoides, 15 


1 Banais (Parantica) agiea, 55 

I „ cbry.^ippiis, 15 

j ,3 chiTsippn^ 

I , 55. ■ ^ 

I „ genntia, 15 

I 33, (SalatTO) genntia, 55 

}, hegesippiig, 35 

3, limniace, 14, 55 

jj (Cadiiga) melanens, 55 

33 plc^^ppns, 20, 55 

,5 (Tiramala) septeatrionis, 55 

(Cadnga) tytia, zk 
Delias agostina, 64 
33 pasithoe, zk 
,3 thysbe, zl>, 

Bercas Terhnoilii, 

Deudoris orse-is, 18 
^ 35 petosiris, 62 

Bichoiragia nesimachus, 60 
Bidymocorypha, 24 

ensifera, z’k 
Discophora celinde, 57 
tnilia, 25, 

Diurnal Lepidoptera from Nicobar Is- 

lands, 14 
Bodona oiiida, 61 
Boleschallia bisaltide, 58 
Byctis patna, 66 
J3 vasudeva, 57 
Bysanies longicoliis, 25 

ElaiW,46” 

Elaphnnis daTidianus, 46, 48 
Blaphns, 48 
Elymnias, 20 

33 ieneocyma, 56 

33 mimns, 16, 20 

33 nndnlaris, 56 

Blymnmse, z5, 

Episcopns ehalybens, 24 
Eremophila arabica, 22 
Eremophiiida3, 21 
Ergolis ariadne, 5S 
Eronia aratar, 64 
Erycinidffi, 16 
Euchomena, 27 
Enlepia athamas, 61 
Euphaednsa, 3 
Euplecta, 68, 70, 71 
3> camura, 70, 7l 

>3 crossei, 71, 72 

33 ornatissima., 70, 72 

33 partita, 70 

33 pedina, 71 

33 subopaca, 70 

»j vidua, z5, 

Inplcea, 20, 42 
S3 camorta, 15 

33 castoliiani, zk ■ ■ ' 

33 core, 65 

n deione, 42 . • 
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Euplciea espori, 15 
■ j,.,' . grotei, 43''' 

hopei,,43. , ' 

(stictoploaa) liopei, 55 
liinborgi, 43 

(Trepsiciirois) midamus, 65 
novaKe, 15 
j, plicebiis, 20 

„ (Salpinx) rogenlioferi, 55 

„ rlmdamantlitLS, i5. 

9 t sepnlcliralis,‘15 

„ simnlatrix, 15, 20 

Etieliomena thoracica, 27 
Euripns cinnamomeus, 58 
„ lialitKerses, «:5. 

Eutlialia apiades, 60 
garuda, 59 
„ lubentina, i3* 

j, sananda, 60 

„ keaava, Of. 

Everes paiTiiasius, 62 
Eelis, 53 

Fischeria tlioracica, 27 
^Gonvpeta aiithtemon, 26 
Gordins, 32 
Halpe honiolea, 65 
j, zema, ib. 

Haridra polyxena, 61 
Hasora badra, 65 
Hebomoia glaiicippe, 64 
Helicarion, 68 
Helioida;, ib* 

HeHx cbambertinii, 70 
conferta, ib. 

„ bangbtoni, ib, 

Heraipb^ndnsa, 5, 6, 7, 13 
Heiniplecta, 69 
Herpestes, 53 
Hesperia agna, 19, 20 
„ cbaya, 65 

colaca, 19 
j eltola, 65 

„ niatbias, 20 

„ soiramora, 66 

Hcsperiido), IS, 64 
Hesperilla Inteiscinama, 65 
Hestina nama, 58 
„ persimiiis, ib, 

Hierodnla, 32 , . 

* j, (Spbodromantis) aramca, 29 

^ ,, (Ebombodera) atricoxis, var. 

grandis, 31 

„ (Ebombodera) basalis, 32 

(Spbodromantis) bicarinata, 28 
5 j bioculata, 29 

jy dentifrons, 28 

(Ebombodera) flava, 31 

macropsis, 31 

^ n (Spbodromantis) muta, 30 

,, (Spbodropoda) quffiquedens,28 

simniacrnm., 30 


^Hierodnla stemostiela, ■ 31, , 

■ : ■; triniaciilai' 29, 30. ; 

' . vitrea,'.' 31 ' 

„ ' gastiica, ,28 
HipparcMa, 67 ,, 

„ , biiseis, 38 . 

* , ,j digna, 67 ■ 

* ' „ sba,iidiii’a, 38, 43 . 

Hog-.deer, 44, 45' 

Horaga cinkta, 62 
Hypolimnas bolina, 16 , 

,j misippii,S5 16, 20 

■ Hypolycsem eiylns, 63 
,, etolns, ik ', 
otboiia, 2 ^. 
tbeclo,ides, .17, 20 
Hupbina nadina, 64 , 

„ nerissa, ib, 

Idolomorpba capensis, 29 
Ilerda androcles, 62 
„ brabnia, ib, 

„ epicles, 

Indian region, Ebopalocerons Leiiidop- ,' 
tera'from, »37 

lolans anj'^sis, 63 
Iris oratoria, 32 
** „ orientalis, ib, 

Ismene, 65 

„ exelamationis, 19 
„ malayana, ib. 

Isoteinon eepbala, 65 

Ixias evippe, 64 

Jamides bocbns, 62 

Japan, clausilim from, 1, 12, 13 

Julns, 54 

Junonia, 67 

„ asterie, ib, 

,5 „ vai’, nikobariensis, 16 

,5 laoniedia, 16, 57 

„ lemonias, 57 

Ltopides, 62 

„ ajlianiis, 17, 62 

, ,5 ai'dates, 17 

„ ,elpis,,62' , 

encjns, 17 
„ kandarpa, 62 

„ kankena, 17 

„ kinknrka, ib, 

„ kondiilana, ib, 

„ macropbtbalnia, ib, 

„ malaya, 62 

„ paiidava, 17 

„ parrbasins, z5. 

,, plato, var. nicobaricns, ik 

„ Xjlumbeomicans, var. mcobari- 

cus, ib. 

„ pnspa, 61 

„ rosimon, 17 

„ strabo, ib, 

Eebadea ismene, 58 
LemoniidiB, 61 
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Index* 


Lepidoptera, 14 

Lepidoptera Rliopaloeera, § 5 , 67 
Lethe cliandica, 56 
j, cra’opa, ih. 

« kansa, ib. 

. « mekara-j ih, 
j} rohria, ih» 

,) sidonis, ih, 

„ (Tansima) verma. ih, 
Limenitis daraxa, 68 ' 

5 > procris, ih. 

Loxnra atTnmus, 63 
Lyctenesthcs hengalensis, 62 
jj lycEeniua, ih. 
LycaBnidfe, 1 7 , 61 , 63 
Hacrochlamys, 6 S, 69 , 70 

7, luhrica, 69 , 70 

T.. .» tugurium 69 , 70,71 

Mancipium eanidia, 64 
Mantidce, 26 
Mantis, 32 
ff hasalis, ih. 

* j, callifera, ih. 

5 , flava, 31 
J, lieteroptera, 27 
jy kersteni, 28 
jy macropsis, 31 
j> pia, 32 

s, 6 * dens, 28 

J, simulacrum, 30 
5 , thoracica, 27 
Mantodea, 21 
Megaceros, 49 

5 , Hberniciis, 48 
Megalophosdusa, 4 , 5 
Melanargia, 38 

jy cJothOf ih. 

!> galatiica, ib. 

)} iachcsis, ih* 
nr, ”... . PS 5 ’che,V^. 

Melamtis isniene, 16 , 66 
„ leda, 66 

yj ziteniiis, ih. 

Mesopteryx, 34 

jy alata, ih. 

V platycephala, 34 , 36 

yy rohusta, 36 

Milvus, 53 
Morjiliinm, 57 

Mycalesis (Virapa) aoasias, 55 
,> driisia, 16 

yy (Gareris)gopa, 55 

yy (Samautu) maisara, 56 

y, medus, 16 

yy (Loesa) oroatis, 38 

yy (Calysisnie) perseus, 56 


J? 

jrj 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

?;? 

yy 

yy 


ih. 


var. 


yy (Orsotrimna) runeka, ih* 

yy surkha, 37, 43 

yy Tisala, 66 


' Myrina atymniis, 18 

. .^acadiiha ardates,.6,2 ' 

Naja’: 53 

Kanina, 68 , 69 

(Bensonia), 69 
camiira, 71 
crossei, ih. 
kaug'hfconi, 70 
indica, 69 , 71 
koondaensis, 69 
ligulata, 70 , 71 

mainwaringiana, '69 
orobia, 70 
ovum, ih. 
serrula, 69 
shipleyi, ih. 
yy tugiirium, 69 , 7 1 
Kemeobiina, 61 
Keope bhadra, 56 
Kepheronia avatar, 64 
Keptis amba, 58 , 59 
y, aceris, 58 
yy cartica, 59 
yy columella, ih, 
y, emodes, 58 
„ hordonia, 75 , 

yy niananda, 16 

yy matuta, ih* 
yy miah, 58 
y, nandina, 59 
yy nicobarica, 16 
yy radha, 58 
yy soma, 59 
jj susruta, ih* 
n varmona, 58 
jj vikasi, 59 

yy viraja, 58 

Kicobars, clansilia from, II 
Kilasera centaurus, 63 
,5 eumolphus, ih* 
^iphanda tesseilata, 61 

^isiontidcs ScilsfilEij 66 

Kychitonaxiphia, 63 
Kymphalidm, 14 , 55 
Kymphalinm, 16 , 57 
Kymphaiis, 61 
Oxyophthalma chalybea, 24 
vxytea blanfordi, 69 , 71 
y, koondaensis, 75 . 75 . 

_ yy koondaensis, 69 

Fadraona dara, 65 
yy gola, ih. 

Famphila augias, ih, 

}» gola, 75 . 

_ mmsa, ih. 

Fanolia eldi, 47, 49 
Papilio, 42 

y> agamemnon, 18 
yy (Zetides) agamemnon, 64 
,) . amasena, 75 . 


Indeos. 


Papilio (Iliades) androg-etis, 64 

(llenelaides) aristolocMse, ib. 

5 , aristolocbioj, 'var. camorta, IS 
astorioD, C4 
® jy clari'Oj 42, 43 

57 (Byasa) rlasaracla, 64 

5 ^ (Orplieides) eritbonius, ih 

5 j (Charas) Iielenus, ib. 

j, lie-witsonii, 42 

, ' , Iiippo, 18 

j, papone, 43 

; 5 ,. (AcHliides) paris, 64 ' 

55 (Byasa) pMloxentis, ib. 

(Laertias) polytes, ib. 
polytes, var, nikobarns, 18, 20 
(Ornitlioptera) pompeas, 64 
(Balctiina) sarpedon, ib. 

„ slateri, 42 

Papilionidaa, 18, 63 
Papilioninte, 18, 64 
Pareba vesta, 57' 

*ParEara assamensis, 65 
„ colaca, '/A 
'Phaedtisa, 1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 12 
Pbasmomantis thoracica, 27 
Pierina3, 18, 63 
Pieris, 64 

55 coronis, var, lichenosa, 18 
„ nadina, 64 
Pitbecops dbarma, 61 
5 , liylax, ib. 

„ zalmora, ib. 

Plesioneura alysos, 65 
„ sumitra, ^'5, 

Poliomis, 53 

Polyommatas bseticns, 62 
^ '' „ ellisi, 41, 43 

5 , karsandra, 17 

„ sangra, 17, 62 

'’^Polyspilota msignis, 33 
Pontia sipliia, 63 
Precis ipbita, 57 
„ vcda, 58 
Frioneris tkestylis, 64 
Frocerviilns, 47 
Fsammophis condanuriis, 51 
Fseiidaxis, 45 
Fseuderg'olis wedah, 57 
Fseudodipsas, 62 
Pseudonenia, 11, 12 
Ftery^ospidea, 65 
Ftyas, 53 
Palmonifera, 68 
Fyrameis cardtii, 16 
,, indica, 57 
Fyrogocotis gracilipes, 24 
Fyrgomantis, ib. 

Eadena similis, var. nicobarica, 14, 20 
Eabinda bordonia, 58 
Ebopalocera, 14 
Ebyssota, 70 


Ebyssota conferta, 70, 71 
„ baiiglitoai 70 

„ ovum, ib. 

Eobana, 60 

„ paiysatis, ib. 

Rotula, 69, 70 

„ main'^aringi, 71 
Eucervns, 47 

„ diiyaucelli, 47, 49 
„ , scbomburgki, 49 
Eusa, 45 
„ ^ aristotelis, 49 
Eusinaa, 45 

Sarangesa dasabara, 65 
Satarupa bbagava, 66 
SatyrinjB, 16, 65 
Sauropsida, 50 
Scbdzocepbala bieornis, 24 
,s . cbalybea, ib. 

Sepbisa cbandra, 60 
. ^ „ dicbroa, ib 
Sikkim, Butterflies from, 54 
Sitana, 51, 53 

„ minor, 50, 51, 53 
Sitbon kamorta, 17, 20 
„ sugriva, var, areca, ib. ih 
Spalgis epiiis, 61 
Spbodromantis, 32 
Spbodropoda, ib. 

Stereophacdusa, 3, 6 
Stibocbiona nicea, 58 
Suastus eltola, 65 
„ toona, ib. 

Surendra quercetonim, 63 
Symbrentbia cotanda, 57 
t, bi2:>poclus, ib. 

„ hjyselis, ib. 

„ nipbanda, ib. 

Tacbyris bippo, var. bippoides, 18 
„ panda, 18, 20 

„ paulina, var. galatbea, 18 

Tagiades gana, 65 
„ dasabara, ib. 

„ beifori, IS 

„ menaka, 65 

„ ravi, 19 

Tanaecia cibaritis, 16 
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A CHRESTOMATHY 


OF 

THE MAITHILI LAMUAGE. 

This reading, book contains' nearij all the Maitliili Literature I ha^e 
been able to collec.t. , i hope that e^^eiy word ■ in it will be found in the 
Voeabularj ; special precautions having been taken to secure tins object. 

The prose, will be found much the purest, being practicallj written 
.accordi,ng to the rules laid down in the grammar. The poetrj is not so 
purOy poetic license admitting many Hindi and Braj forms and words. 
These will be found noted in the Vocabulary. Oi the poets, the worst siiuier 
in this respect is Faturi Lai, in the^ song of the Famine. Eidyapati' or 
Yidjm.pati, as he is indifferently called, is comparatively pure, but, as might 
be expected, archaic forms and words appear in his poems, and he is fre- 
quently obscure and almost always difficult. Often he exhibits a neatness 
of expression and conciseness worthj^ of Martial. I hence put him near 
the end of the reading book, though his songs are the first which I collected 
and reduced to order. 

The first piece given, is a letter copied verbatim et literniim from a 
letter filed in my court ; only names of persons and places have, for obvious 
reasons, been changed, and a few signs of punctuation added. 

n \\ 

Tf«T I %»rT 

ilN, m 

?rrciT siff ; wra f t^arpf t ^ 

tg, WIT ZT 

^ ZT % WTOT 
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[Extra Eo. 

5R?IT^ ^ %T.Zl ff^ETTWr 

^ ’SEifl? 1 %T% Wff %'“ ^%ai »Tfw ; 

it 'ft^r ^ irs'^, ?ia§5f =f?f 

1%f^'cT%5rii 

^ %* SIJrm ; ^TTtT %'“ ^cT f^5T i^p!? wIt 

%T^ 3W5rr srFf 'fTi?:T ^zi sw- 

^ ^ ?i ^1? xi^cTRw I sngr^ 

«rs^J5< ■ ■ . . ^' ■ (dn^ 

'Cf ^IT ct^ 5?!^ II 

^ %“■ I 

'5:f%3RT^ii^ «y =1 

RJ ^ 

.=^ sr^ RJ R 


JrANSLATION op a letter written by pUI\MIL jIha' 
TO jVLuSAKM.A'T pHAMPA^BATl', 

After compliments, may you live for a long time. My good wishes to 
Champabati *. Moreover, I have learnt both from the mouth of Laehhuman, 
and from your letter that you are all well, and my heart has been pleased 
thereby. Lakshmi Debi has had a little child, and we must make arrange- 
ments for its support ; she has no mother, and I hope that you will keep 
an eye on her, and see that she gets every thing necessary {lit, oil and 
pots). I have sent you a bos herewith, it is for you, keep it. In the 
bos there are sis rupees, and some KdlulP fruits ; open the bos, and give 
two rupees and half the fruit to Lakshmi Dai, but give it privately. You 
will keep two rupees, the remainder of the fruit, and the bos ; I have 
sent them for you. Don’t be unhappy about anything: all your pro- 
perty, which has been spoilt, will be recovered for you ; and then only 
will I be easy in my mind. 

My compliments to the father-in-law. Moreover, it is a long time 
since you have pressed Bhola Sahu to pay the money he owes. You 
know what sort of temper my son has, so realize the money quickly, or 
you will repent afterwards. He has sold all the paddy in the granary. 
When will the fool get decent wisdom ? 

My good wishes to Gobind Babu. 

^ The word naBald usually means “ spices.” I am, kowever, assured that here it 
must be translated as above. 


issi.] 


so2ra oi' Ki:3-a salhes. 


For tlie Rabika' bridegroom 
„ Lakslimi Dai ■ 
tlie Little Folk 


Rs, Slabs of mango 

■ conserve. 

... 2 ... ' :■ 2 ' . 

... 2 ... 2 

... 2 ... 2 . 


The next piece selected is tbe song of king Salhes. It is most popu- 
lar tbrougbout the district amongst the low caste people, and is printed 
word' for, word .as it. was taken down from the mouth of a Dom. Salhes ' 
was the, first Chaulddar, and. is much worshipped by Dusadhs, a caste 
whose profession is to steal and to act as Chaukidars, preferably the 
former. Throughout Tirhut, Sallies mthdns can be seen under the village 
tree, composed of a raised mud platform surmounted by mounted 
figures made of clay, representing the various characters of the song. 
Here the Dusadhs worship him. 

Although a song, it is written in prose, and is chanted, rather than 
sung, Note tiiat, throughout. Transitive Verbs in the past tense frequent- 
ly take inflections which properly belong only to Neuter Verbs, 

ii ^ iftrf TT^rr II 

i srfc t sftft; 

% I5T5T %Tf3: t^cTT i 5^ SpTff ^fs 

^ofcT ^5: W ?fif w?; i 

snw trre: siff 

1 ^ %rfW 5 C 

Wif %5T IfiTf?; i 

^’CST B 31^50 W^'tcT sfT |1 

H 1 nr i? 1 ^rffe ^ 

%Tf3 nw IK I 1^5 jE?^iQ[5I 3!j^ 

s^3 33fcr sjifi 5KFr f%f% ^ 

3sr^t^ I wrawfT i??: %sit%5 

im. kTi Tifjrtrt%?f% 1 ^* 1^1 

^ %5f 11 

^cT 11 

^wt 1 ipt^rrit 5E?f 3:1 ipr ’^Errfsr 
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^ %T 5 :, ^ 

^JTT^t^ ^g^t«Eraf ^iK*r, 5 RNt irr*r ’^ijn^Tf^T, 
jifsTT ^w%TC 3 r ^ 5 ^ f% 5 n 

%Frr JTfrra;^, % 3 t ^ranT € f^ci^ ?Tt?; 3 T ?;tw, 

1 ^rnt c?f%c® 1 wf fsTWcr!^, 5 r^%!Bf I ^iTSf 

»#fjra^, ffl^ciw 1%^ =?Tf?:^?:^, %to if tnf^ trf^ 

^ WT^'JT s?f^ ^’csr 1 SR?T if 3 IW arcR: 

5ffl ifcf^, ^ I?5T W 3TW nftft ^ 

?ri, ^ %i*r !i 

8 1 JTf JiT trf%ft isf^ TnMsT W i ^^Ertw, 

^ j?fjr ^sr^ i cj^ ^ if, 

jr^sffT ifs;!^ wfgftr, ^ if TiTf«if% i ^ 3 n: JpKxw 

wif jfeciTi W 3 ft ^ ct% gx^sw ; if fii^ctrf 
if iii %K 3 r Kiw ; ^jfi 'frft: iie^, 

%nr imq If ^ i 5 Frc^ 11 

i. 1 if?; trsTcf fwraw s[^ ig?; if wwK wftf, cix^f^, 

wz BTffe ir 5 rcn?t% i ?[fi it siff it in ^misr, 

?WR irsrew I 

niMn I in ^ wifi, %mn wfi sim: ^nni 

^Pi^Tif ; Ws ^?if n w'^, %Tfe %Tfi ^ 

f ^grft n i ^xn^ ^ in ^rniw 5 s^ nf^n if?; trs:?! ^s;fi 

I n??n sit^ ?r 3 |f i i %Tn i”" 

’SRFtn, if nr?; nm nr^f if nirti^ t 5 if% 

fitful 

^ 1 ?n 3 n itrr i if sri^ w?: if wit? i ww wi%- 

f iff^ Itwt nififn ^ wrafwiwi wit?? w? w? ifi ^lif 

?ra%€r^ 1 wNf ?n|f ^gif www wis % wm^ ms « 

^nf ?rai?r ’iiif w?m ^wr?, iff^ ain if fn^rf ??w[t?r 
if STT?: ^TW? I ^fw wRwx n W wrf^ 
t? j in ?r i?Tf% %iif ?nlf fiw; imw, ifwr ^ i 's^’fn tw l 


St wf%f5i sKii^iT snr^. w3Fritt% #ii ^ w‘ 

msfrar WT3 w, srffe ft^er tot wrafs w %Fr fE?f 

%ran 1 ^ift; stsr rntm 5i wr 

^ I! 

« 1 i swR ^ ^Tft pTfiflr ^ ^rsr^ if 

Ji'jrR ^ tR I ifr^T ^e:cRT i 

1 ^TOJT ilf^ 31^, w^ ^Tfs 5?^ ^T SfR i aTff WS^ 
^RW^t « tTTfl SW, ^R I ^THZr 'fFT “Sfl 

W, %T1% W3R f r? 3913ft TO3 ^S’TO WTRffr ; ^ 

mz WTfit ^Kh: %cr i 35:ciWT ^?fR 3E!^!t33 

?R1^ w wi 5lff qSR- TjJTR W3C ?rf%- 

’^ft t3§R I c?^ ^cRT ?R%?r §“■ ’srot ^|i?i 

^ fksRT 3§^R m It i:iiT ^rf^ ^ ; fwfRT 

3f-g fcfsf?! afjR fiflSRT 33^ Ptw 33crK3I It 

fqsrn ^cnf?; 3 ir% ^%5t % ^jtt 3 ^ 33 % iri tir: 

I IR^ rrr cr Isr ^it?; ^rewR f%R^ jr^ ^3rt 
tR RR WrR3; RfR RR R3RT ^Tet 1 tfNt R33RT R iWR 

3TJTTR3:, R1T3; r“ IJITT $R RR Rr33E; | "gr^; g^rf?; f5g^g, 

R3iifKR ;i3:3lt xr^, 333 ii^tt tr?; $$ rrTji -mz 3tr gir^r 
I RTITR IrsTT RTW^ RfjTR 1 33TRR I IRRT RR RRf^RTR 

RTS, RRar RRR 3H3f RR, RfR RRffRT RTR RfR RR^ ^R 5 ;rr 

% rIR R RTR % RTR t %5^%R RR I RR^ ffe RSR RR ^R- 
RR RRR RfRR RRR iRfW %'tR ^3ft 0 

■*=1 Rif^ rrIr,^!^, rrr r^ RRn% If fxfik 3 ^ If 
RRR R^R r!^ RR§; % RfR, RTR R^^ R3f rr R^RT R^R I RTR 

IJTRT RR RSRR, R%TR RXr 3ni? R?; R3R 1 rIrt rMr RRfR 

fW mRRt 3^, RTRR RfftR RR#f flRT RR r"; 
RIRT RTfRfR l%TRfR Rfl?, %TRR 33K IRT RTfR R W 

RR Rf% %RT 3FrifRfR I”; fRR irrfRfR RltfR RTR 

RTRR RTR RRRfRt R R3R, RR RTRfR r” XTSTR ^ II 

& I RRflr R’^ RTMR RiTRT RRRT^ I %T5:R ilK RrIr qSRR, 



0 M.IITHIL CHEESTOMi-THY. [Exti’a Fa 

tifir sfTc: ^ l trw w?; 

II 

\o 1 ^ fj=t«ra^r I ^53^'l Tilf^lf^ 

Wmr^ 3TCt ^ %Tff %Tf% JZH'fT?: ^ l ?1Tf% WSR^ 

^TC I TIFT ^mfiT JTC 5ff 1 ^ sre: ^ 

fqit, WWtfW ^ -^WS ^Tir Jtfl fnt, cM?T 

cilcT fTO 5CTwr I i^ft ^ ’5'f^ ^ 

=gTft I ^¥rT^ 

iiTOT^fjr I sniiT jti? i, wm 

•rf^ ^ »i^^r ^ww^j 

%ra ti^if^T %Tci2rT^ f^pgrrara ; ^Jif^ 

?nfwcT sfff ^ ^ II 

\\ 1 % srrfsT TiFi ^ I 

^5Tr ’^?raFi, w?§ ^ ^rrn i|ft jrk ^ srf^'^r, iistc ^ isra ^ItFf t 

If ^ IT^ ^ 1 Md^Piwr 

^ hJ ^ ^31^, ^ ^ ^ ; 

^tcT ^ SIFC iFlff^StT ^51 %“' ! /ITSicT ilTC ^CFfra 

^rRM, 5iTf% i 30^ ^?rK#t ^f%f 

%piFfTT^3rtR;f5rp:^^,'nft3Tfr^^qJ’^ ^^ffFr'grc i 
W^, '^1? W ^fsftt^FT 1 Wlfw ^?fFJ 
^i?Flfef srfi ^f?:$,l^ ^ST^t ctra ?^w, %t^ stt^ 5 ^ ftw, 
t?g^ f %prFt iFiTr tfx:, ^ ^nng- iriiiT jtcp?: W 1 

(TTO cfsj^ 37Fr w %Tg '^5T ig I ^ ^ %g, %HFBf 

WJT % 3rcra ^^irc iw 1 ^erw r g\%fT ^ fwg^Rgr w^r, ciTf% 
?! ina ^ grrfs %^, % ?;T5^t %“ 

iR €t %FtFi 3TOT 3:it% %gr 11 
^’R.l tnEicT fw^gi wfjT % '‘gift: %T?igi t 

rsmx ^ wjFf 1 grit% ^wntgi^sR w ifgif? %gr, ??ft $r: g?; 
WK %^5}T5:^fif ixgiTfrrjrf^; ^mccr tot^tts f^fsig^T 
!3tcr jfjiT trs’ggf 1 cR ^siflf 3rin v “i*n jfjrr, Rife $ 

XRgcT ^Ff ^ iHRT TO ^ tn^t 5# 


S0S6 OF KISG SAl.nES. 


ISSI.3 


wt 1 ^ it tma trnc ^fh =p:?f , snf% xjtc 

'fw ^Tflr I wir wf?t %5f” icfrar jfirr i?t?: w 3i^ 
IITC ??Jrf «, Tm'f € ^T5RTOT JTO ?fT?r #!■ ^ 

m 3iTf^ ! errata ^ ^ %% 5iff sri^RT, 

^ SEIH€ Xf^ ^T3lf% II 

1 ^'iRT ^ 3lf? cf^lfNr 

^ f%iTT m 55;%€ ?rf?; wf^i ^ 

xTS'wf^ ^5^3 lTct, %f rs xrtf^ s^jitr: ^ '# w i ^ 

o,, 

’33f%r "f ?rR^, =^f?lf 3!^ if% I cTcf^ 

t%5rpT sft^w, ^ err^’^^^TC 

sftl 5Rt% I W3rf% 'I Tx^, ijsrra STW xR xiR 

^TJlf^ 1 WJiXT ^Tf*r 5?, ^ W ^ift ^1315? srsiT’^tf^, Xfif^ 

^ 3rtf% crx§3i wTH m 

mm\ ^ ^^Kr^wt3TOXfi,^7re^^>^w^, 

^'SfJT^ f^SMTf ?I^€r, ^5f^T ^ ’rfh; ?iFf 'f Tf^ 

^rrf3r m^m I 55:1^ ’f|€! i^xr 1 

j§?w flirPT %f%, 'mm fw ^n^^fifrriiT m irapr ^ 11 
1 %ppf ^xrtfeiT x?#w^ 33raT^ i)T?r i scrsrr jflfilsT 
cTH^PT, ^31% ^JT ^ Wsrffli^T il W Xf?R^ 

je^rt^^iRl «Psw 5EP!i?r 

sifi fsT^ 5Ei^%5Er^ wfsT i ci3pr x?iif%w wN Tt^ xrra^, 

crcspfT xTft^ cTMw, XT fjra iiTsr 1 

ip:^^ »fri ciff% %ft: ^ 

3E[Tf% iif^, % ^3T^ $ ^ 1 

cTQxr ^cT ^ iTT3T 5# ililw a|t, cT3§si Xivl^ % 

xrfsT I crexr ®rffe^ ^ «n3rf% % xe^r stjt "ixt 

f ¥j#t m: ^ fx ^, 311511 xqtcr, 

^T^ 5tT^ =11^ «, 351^ %f ^ 1 55 ;%^ IPPT f5i’5I|(5r ^xi^flraT 

^rafsET il xjqsf , ’WIX^ ^ ^fk. ^5T VWi i ^Sf ^TXi: 

xi«ii^ ^'t ^3i5rxEf^[%^ ^x^flprr ^ % 


MAiTHiL chiiestom:atiiy. 


[Jbxtra ISTo. 


%Fr f^^FT ^ ^ m w I cT^iT ^ 

^1%, ®RTfl[Wr % ^ i|f^ 

mx^ i ^ i i ofF? 

m i, ^ sftf?: 1 ^ 

^qif ^^wr il \ II 

I c05^ ^ %xft; ^ 3x^ 5^51%^, afi3^ ^ 

^31^, ^ %FTf^| WT^ | cF^Sf 

jrsfT %r % %t^3:t w?; i 3 , 1 ^ 

SERT^^ % f%?§r^'r5r;^Xcif 

m^, ^ TOT ’TT^ ir^ ^crqrc’cTiri^ 

%%; Ci3iir ^jr 

^ 3jwr Jtfriir, %; - 

wm ^ ^ 

% ^W tTT^irrt c,f^=I,wfe3; 373FrT, W 
^ ^er, W3^ trto tf irff L 

«t fe »«%• Jw I gft? ^ 

TO! ^«TSpr >5 J SITC!, !3^ ^, 1 ^ ^ 

=?^ 3T W3 ^ SfT^ I ^ 

^ ^XjIT JTTf^ f^ll^, STfc ^ 3 ;^X 5 Tr WC 
iTO nTwi .a ?m m TOft >ftft «f%, B, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5TO nm „5, ^ awft I TO «R!^ toWc a? % 

m Tk TO a*, %are %5T, ^ ,rt3Pn_ ^ ^ ^ 

^,%TWfTO: Sft, ^ 

aiwft, a* fro w »* tft, !rf« thrVrtt ^ 

^ 

«««“> J W atn*. % a, 5 j,h: S«a: a«%«, >,rti: 

wra aft ^KSP5, aiPi^Bt ^ gj _ 


ISSI.] " . S' 

’53k; fnw =fTfw?;^tw i ciift wc 

mm-, 5^ ^JT ^spc ^ ^ff 

I cRgsr ■scrsTT ^R^er ^ 

trr?? f%f% ti $ wsw f!*r irfk?: mfi 

irf^ic ^f, c^ %JT ^ %rf?j ^T cTw?: f%f% 

’^Tfe^ wm, ^ i cni^r infM^ ^ri wjrf% w ^Erk 

^ m 'wtc *TT«f I '?Tf^ m ^ cR;iff’^2R'?;TC « i 

?,« I nikrk 5Er^w^ ^ =iTsr ^f, 

mm w ^ i ^nsrii ^^5Br q% ?TTf^fsT ^ ^ ^ 

’fTO 5^ I cT??^ Trrf^rfJT ^ % ^tTJT S^SiffliR ^- 

^ f%fe ^ ^ ?TT5t ^Sirk ^ ’flfspc ^ ^5§5T 

wif m 5®krr#flT i citiw ^wi^et jt w %Fr wfsff, 

TtlklfiT ^ wrf% $ '’5’f5? 5RT^ %T^;RT 3rc ^ TOET SfJRT^ 

*rrf3i5R W’f ■’^kr^ $ ^ i ^ 5Ef5ri5Er $ 

iraf% § § ^TTf *, ^kr srff 3rn?:Er, fc? ift ^ sfi^ 

^m, mm MmzT mffjrm 7m^,w{mt, 

mtmm, mf^w, Tifmw, fwc^, mm, m www I mm^m mwm sqjk! 
?ifk ^ ^ 50'^’$50 TiTk5k ^ trra ^ i msw 

Ttrkik 1 55f»T ^ fj’SEnsR 

“^ ■ * ■ ' '^ JJ> ' ' 

5C?gTCf%% cT^f?;^ ^rarrc i%^, mm ^‘jt cii?^ ?3T 

t%^, wr wt Jirer ^Jrra; 'RFik ts ^jrre: kra, % 

512:^ «5Er ^lir t 

\'= I -^tm w[f%k ^flpr^ %f%, trr^ ^rflik %kr, 

^ ^T3f?; ikr, tffe; %f%, ’fm 
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J'RANSLATION of the jSoNG OF j^ING ^ALHES. 

1, Morning came, and, Lo, Dauna Malin stsiiids in the cloorwaj, and 
with clasped bands prays reverently niito the gods and saints : “ Hea;r 
me, Ye fifty-six krors of gods of heaven, and Tiiou, O Indra, who hast 
given me birth, and who in my birth-chamber on the sixth night thereafter 
didst write (in the book of fate) that I should wed cue like unto Sallies. 
For him have I kept my bosom covered with rnj body-cloth, nor have 
I ever cast eyes upon another man, nor from my birth have I adorned me 
w^ith vermilion. For such a spouse, have I built a bridal chamber of 
fresh bamboos. I have made and adorned a scarlet bed, and on it spread 
a well swept mattress for him. With a split reed have I applied silver 
spots to my brow, for the sake of my spouse.*’ 

EEEBAiisr — fair one^ ivill he comef 

2. Lo and behold, morning came, and as the cuckoo sings, she stands 
in the doorway, and reverently with clasped hands prays unto the fiity- 
six hrom of gods : “ Hear, O Ye companions of Indra in heaven, and Thou 
who didst give me birth, and who, in the birtli-ehamber on the sixth niglit 
thereafter, didst write (in the. book of fate) that I should wed one such as 
Salhes. From my girlhood have I kept my bosom covered with my body- 
cloth, nor have I ever cast eyes on another man, nor from my birth have 
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I adorned the parting of my hair with vermilion. For him have I bailt 
a brlkl chamber of fresh bamboos, and on a crimson bed have I spread a 
mattreL of varied colours. And with a split reed have I applied silver- 

spots to my brow.” _ 

Rvpmrv — “0 fair one, he will Bonie. ,, ,, . , tit 

8 '“From childhood was I brought up, and all these riches did I 
collect in mine house, yet still my spouse Sallies came not. hoi 
him did I plant a garden, and set therein flowers of varied hue ; the 
BeH ChJneU, Bulhmj, did I set in the garden 

iov Salhes. I prepared rolls of sa'eU betel, and medim gaja, 
but still Salhes came nob to Morang. Without a spouse how can I pass 
X davs? Weeping and mourning for him will I leave the kingdom o 
Morancr. I will go to the heart of the land and seek my husband ; when 
I meet°niy lord Salhes, with him will I enjoy the kingdom^ mee 

Lrnorbroken-hear ed will I turn, and in sorrow and afaiction wiU I 
Sin mysei?, nor ever will I return to Morang. From my birtfl have 
I been lltino- gold for ornaments, yet never have I worn them , to-day 

woMd l weal- them, and look upon myself in a mirror, that I may behold 

°^'l!^?hVSnaToledhei-self in her jewels and 
held her beauty in the mirror. “ My face is very lovely but be parting 
of m7hair loncreth for one grain of vermilion.” So she left the house m 
an<^er and tied 1 all her jewels in the edge of her garment, and departed. 

“fwill leave thi city of Guzrat, and will enter the heart of the land and 

sel Salhes, where I may find him. When I meet My Lord, with him will 
I come back to the kingdom of Morang. If I meet him not, bioken- 
hearted will I return. And in sorrow and affliction will I drown myself 

As dawn became morning, weeping she leaves her home, and 
gazes in every direction: she stands on the road and laments, 

I meet no traveller on the way, 

Mor do I meet my comrade, 

« By whom shall I send my news 

Broken-hearted went Mdlin; weeping did she go in search of her spouse. 
Step by step she went. She went a league, and reached her garden ; when 
she beheld the dowers she fell upon the earth, and fainted, and then 
rolling on the ground she began to weep. When they heard her sobs, her 
companions, friends, and sisters came, even at dawn, to her garden. And 
one said to another, “ Go, and ask our friend ‘ What sorrow is thme ; that 

thou weepest in the garden'. Hath she been abused by her father and 
mother, or have the neighbours blamed her; that she hath come m sorrow 

to tlie garden.?*' 
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6. Tbeii Cliampa asks her Whj didst; thou leave fcliine house and 
Daiuia Malin replies, For one Salhes did I leave mine house. I left 
mine house for my spouse Salhes.” ^^Lefe us five friends (including 
Daiina) go to the banks of the Kamla, where tliy spouse Salhes will come 
to water his elephant. If we find thj lord Salhes there, we will tempt 
him and take him by magic. We will bring him to thy garden and will 
build a bridal bower and many him to thee. Only thou of us wilt be- 
hold bis face, we will scatter fi7 and upon him, and give him to thee/’ 
Then the five sisters went to bathe in the KamM, and arrived at the river 
l>ar)k just at midday. Thej’ stood and gazed upon the road to see whence 
Salhes would come. Then they took off their apparel, and laid them there, 
and fioated an offering of sweet oil upon the Kamla. 

7. They float the offering on the Kamla, and reverently with 
joined hands they pray, saying, O Kamla, cause Salhes to come quickly 
that we may behold him.” Having said this, tlie five sisters dived into 
the waters of the Kamla. Then the seats of the fifty-six /cro?^s of Inclra 
and the gods shook, and they went and rushed into the Kachahaii, in which 
>SaIhes was sitting, and charmed him. They told Salhes the whole story, 
how For thee five sisters for twelve years have kept their bosoms covered. 
Tiiey have prayed unto us ‘ Tell him to come to the bank of the Kamla 
that we may see our Lord.’ ” The news reached Salhes, and he replied, 

I w'ill not go, I wull send my parrot, and he will bring me a dedidi'f that 
I may shew to my friend as a token of my love.” And so this news was 
told Salhes, and immediately he ordered his man Jhinma to bring his parrot 
from his palace. His man Jhinma has gone j the cage is hanging within 
seven palaces (one surrounding the other). He took the cage, and brought 
it, and laid it before his master in the midst of the Kaohahari. He took 
the parrot out of the cage, and let it fly. The parrot abandoned the sur- 
face of the earth and the sky above, and taking the middle regions it flew 
in circles, and departed for the bank of Kamla. The five sisters sported 
madly in the Kamla, and above them the parrot fiew in circles. Now it 
gazed around on all sides, and now with half closed eye at the beauty of 
the damsels, and again it would cast a glance upon the lecliiU. Of a 
sudden it swooped down, and fled off with a ledulL It took it from the 
forehead of Hauna Malin. The parrot took the road to Pakaria, through 
the Bell forest j and there in the kingdom of Pakaria, it laid the lecMi 
between the two friends in the midst of the Kachahari When he saw the 
heclwU he was mightily pleased in heart. “ If the hedtiU is so fair, how fair 
must be the woman who owns it.” 

This is the procedure adopted in making an irrevocable gift, 
t A spot of silver leaf worn by women on the forehead. 
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8. Saith Salhes, Hear, 0 parrot, whose leduU thou hast taken, i£ 
she pursue thee (and find it here) our fair fame will be destroyed : Let not 
that be so : Haste thee, and take it to the Bdl forest.” The parrot went 
to the Bdl forest, and sat upon an ahlc tree. The sisters gazed and gazed 
till their hearts broke: four of them turned, and went heart-broken to their 
homes, but Dauna Malin lay there despairing. When dawn a^^peared, the 
parrot flew and came to her, and gave her the bedihli, Take it, 0 Malin ; 
go thou to Morang, and sit in thy garden, and I will send to thee Salhes.” 

9. Dauna Malin returned to her garden, and at dawn Salhes arrived. 
He travelled the long night through to the garden in the kingdom of 
Morang. As morning arose Salhes arrived in the garden. 

10. Morning earne, and the cuckoo sang. Up rose MMin, and taking 
a flower basket, she stood in the garden* She plucked the flowers, and tied 
a necklace for Salhes. At that moment there came a thief from a strange 
country. His name was Chuhar Mai, and his home was in the fort of 
Mokama. At midday he roamed from house to house. He wandered 
through Pakaria, noting houses, but in Pakaria he could not find a house 
worthy of him. He searched and searched, and found the palace of king 
Bhim Sain. Chuhar Mai noted the palace and went away, and rested in the 
jangal two or three koB oS. He commenced to meditate on Asavaii, his 
family goddess : “ I have worshipped thee in the fort of Mokama from my 
birth up, Tliroughout my whole life I have never committed a theft, but 
I heard that the young Salhes hath been born in Pakaria. He is a great 
man, and hath undertaken the guardianship as ckaiikkUr of fourteen ko^ 
in Pakaria. Such fear is there of his prowess that no one’s foot is jfirm 
to commit a theft in his beat.” 

11. It was hearing this report that Chuhar Mai had come to attack 
Salhes, He tied his pig-tail into a tight knot, and his body-cloth tightly 
round his waist.f On every limb he tied tens of thousands of knives, and 
by his side a shield. First he took a knife in his hand, and sat upon the 
earth. Then he took his position, and lying upon his belly on the ground, 
began to dig a mine (jendli). He kept under ground for a distance 
of two or three kos, and as he dug he arrived within the kingdom of 
Pakaria. As morning dawned he began to dig into the king’s stronghold, 
and as he dug he broke in at the quiet room in which Queen Hansabati 
was sleeping on a golden bed. It was there that Chuhar Mai the thief 
entered. Close to her head he broke into the room, and Chuhar Mai rested 
against the bed. Trust not the caste of Dusadhs ! He raised his head and 

* A person is KimtJmri when as a last resource he makes 

a bed of Imi grass by the side of some sacred spot, and vows not to leave it, till 
his boon is granted by the gods. 

t Two precautions which thieves adopt to prevent their being caught. 
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looked about tbe lionse for property, but could find none. He only saw 
Haiisabati sleeping on the golden bed, and tens of tliousands of jewels on 
her limbs., , Cliuhaiv , Mai .looked at them,, and considered what thing he 
.sliouicl take. , ' I take two things, .the golden , bed, and the necklace 
on the neck of the queen.” As he said this morning came, a.nd' therefore 
lie cut the necklace from the neck of tbe queen, and, lifting her up, laid her 
Oil king Bilim Sain's (empty) bed, and took the. golden bed upon his head. 

12. As morning broke he made off through tbe mine for .four kos^ 
and then emerged Irorn it in tbe midst of the forest. 'Immediately lie 
dressed himself as a traveller, and forcibly went off' with .liis booty to. 
Mokama fort. As he came to the meeting of , the rivers on the, Ganges 
bank, a watch of the day had passed. Then he addressed the Ganges thus, 

Hear, 0 Gaiiga, I have committed theft, and come to thee, and it is 
from the kingdom of tbe hills, and from tlie fort of king Blsim Sain, and 
from tbe beat of Saihes, that I bring the booty. If ever Baihes come in 
.search of me, let him not pass over thee. If ever thou bearest ,hi,m across, 
at that hour will I be enraged, and by the power gai'ued by my virtues, . 
will I bind thy streams with a dam.” He spake so far and crossed the 
river into the land of Magadli, and from the land of Magadh, went to 
Mokama fort, and buried his booty within the inmost of seven houses. All 
this time tbe sleep of tbe queen in her palace was not broken, nor did any 
one wake. In the palace the first to wake was tbe damsel Salkhi. 

13. She bore a broom and swept the court-yard, and then stood in 
the verandah of the palace. Then she began to think to herself about tbe 
queen, How can a woman stay so long in bed when her husband is not 
with her.” So she dropped her broom, and ran into the inner chamber, 
and opening the door awakened queen Hansabatl “ Rise, Lady, Rise, thou 
sleepest soundly ; some thief hath come and dug a mine into tbe house.” 
As she spoke, Queen Hansabatl arose, and seeing the mine, cried out aloud. 
By that time ail the servants had run up, and suiToiinded the house on all 
sides, searching for traces of tbe thief, hut nowhere could they find them. 
Tlien Queen Hansabatl began to weep, and weeping to call on the name of 
the king. At length, 'sveeping and weeping, she tore her upper garment 
for paper, and rubbed off the collyrium of her eyes for ink. She pared 
tlie little finger of her left hand for a pen, and began to write a letter. 
‘‘I would tell king Blum Sain about a theft. A theft has taken place in 
the fort. From his birth Saihes hath been its Ohaukidar, tell him to pro- 
duce the- thief and his booty. Till then let him not be set at liberty.” Such 
a letter did she write, and told tlie damsel to call a man-servant, and sent 
the letter by him to king Ehim Sain. 

14 About midda}^ the letter reached the king. He saw the letter, 
and flew into a rage. At once he told all his Banaiidhia peons to arrest 
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Rallies and bring Irim before bim. Away ran all the Banaudbias, but Sadhes 
M Mmself, »d tbe, ind . too. of Mm, Then they 

searched throughout Pakarid, and through the swamps and marshes ihey 
searched through the mountains of Tarengana, but nowhere did they find 
a trace of Salhes. Broken-hearted they sat in a fallow field, and began to 
ha-ur their heads in shame. Just then an old woman traveller passed 
alon"- the road, and began to ask them why so many Banaudhias were 
hanging down their heads. They replied that they were hanging down 
their heads through shame at the name of one Salhes, and asked her to 
give them a trace as to his whereabouts. The old woman said, “I saw 
Salhes somewhere. He was drinking spirits at the still of a spirit-seller, 
and rolling ga'jd in his hands. He had a dark blue turban on his head, 
and a brown stick in his hand, and had besmeared his body with damp 
earth Hike a gymnast).” Immediately all the Banaudhias ran to catch 
Salhes, 'and surrounded the distiller’s still. Then they went up to him, 
and arrested him, and tied his arms behind his back. Then Salhes began 
to ask the Banaudhids, “Tell me what fault have I committed that ye 
have hound me.” The Banaudhias replied “ Come to the Kachahan, king 
Bhim Sain will tell yon the reason why. We do not know.” Before and 
behind went the Banaudhias, in their midst went Salhes, till they got to 
tlie Kackabari j '^bere tbe former presented Salhes in tbe Kachabaii and with 
clasped hands all the Banaudhias exclaimed, and (asked the king) to take 
charge of the prisoner. 

15. Then with hands clasped Salhes stood before the king, and said, 
“ From birth have I been thy slave, and never even have I been branded 
bv a flower. To-day what has happened that I am bound in chains ?’ ^ Then 
kinf Bhim Sain said “In thy presence a theft has taken place in mj 
palace ; arrest the thief with his booty, then thou wilt be released. Till then 
thou wilt not be set free.” Then said Salhes “ I am responsible for the 
guardianship of fourteen ^os of Pakaria, but I have found no trace of the 
thief. Bring paper and I will write a bond for the value of tbe stolen 
property, and through all my future lives will I pay it off. I cannot 
(find) the thief and his booty.” Then king Bhim Sain was enraged in 
heait, and ordered his Banaudhife thus, “ Take Salhes away from my pre- 
sence, and tie his hands behind his back. Lay nine mauuds of the trunk 
of a tree on the top of him. Skin his back with a split length of green 
bamboo, A Dusadh by caste will never confess.” Then into affliction fell 
Salhes, and he began to cry, “Now. my life will not escape. I must die 
in the end. Fate cannot be iviped away. I have not seen my own 
brother Motiram, nor have I seen my wedded wife. I have not even seen 
my old mother.’’ He began to think upon Asavari, the goddess of his 
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famiij, sajing Go, and tell mj the faithful Dauiia, with whom I have 
eloped, where she is sleeping on her bed in the garclea. Tell her to come to 
the Kacliaiiari to see me/' 

,16. Wlieii, Daiina. Malm heard the news she arose and gazed round 
in horror. She stood in the waj, and smoothed a cubit and a c|iiarter of the 
ground with eowdiing, and, having called upon all the gods and saints, 
asked for a sign from the sim.^ 0 sun, tell me a true true sign, (that 
1 rnoj know) in what kingdom the thief dwelleth. Whose sou is he, and 
whose nephew, what is his name? Tell me all this/' (The mu told 
her) and when she heard the sign she arose and went into the midst of the 
garden. She adorned herself in all the sixteen graces, and made a niagio 
flower basket. She began to pluck flowers, and plucked them of varied 
hues. She plucked fresh cloves and cardamoms. She then went to look for 
her lord, and entered into the midst of the Kachaliari. With clasped hands, 
she said humbly to king Bhim Sain, “ Very tender is my lord Sallies. He 
cannot bear a beating, unloose his bonds for a time, and I will bring .the 
thief, and his. booty from -wherev.er he may be.** Then in a rage the Prime 
Minister said Whence can a woman bring. a thief and ..his booty? 
thou briiigest them, I will not release him.*’ Then said king' Biiiiii 'Sain, 

will have. him released, but write a bond in my favour. * I will bring, 
the thief and his booty on the eighth da.y fro'iii this. If I do not b.riiig..; 
'.hiiii.witiii.il that time, then, O.king, I-. will marry tliea/ W’rite a bond.t.cs;' 
that effect.” And so he made her do. Then Bauaa Malin said Within 
seven days will I bring the thief and booty.” And so each party ratified 
the bond. 

17. Then up rose Malin, and unloosed her lord’s bonds with her own 
Iiancls, and they went away one behind the other. Then Salbes asked 
Malin how she had got his bonds unloosed ; and she said, I gave my 
chastity in bond that Salhes would bring the thief within eight days. 
Thus I got thee unloosed.” Then Salhes asked her who the thief was, 
and she told him it was Chuhar Mai, who lived in Mokama, the nephew 
of Jagat, w'ho had committed the theft. **Act like a man, Salhes, that 
thou mayest arrest the thief with his booty. Pie can be caught by no 
ordinary means ; 1 tell thee an artifice. Go thou to the quarter of the 
nats, and borrow all their goods and chattels, a drum, a club, a hoe, a 
a bed, a chair, a tent, and buffaloes.” Salhes then went and borrowed 
all those things, and made them over to Malin. Then said Malin All these 
further stratagems I tell thee. Shave off the pig tail from thy head, and 
let thy hair be short. Wear a tight silk waist clothe put on thy head a 
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fine coloured cap ; smear tfij body with moist earth, and exercise th^'self * 
three or four times, that thou majest appear a true 7iat'' 

IS* Then Daiina Malin apparelled herself in garments of the south, 
arranged her hair flat over each temple, applied coilyriiim to her ejuslids, 
and between each of her teeth she inserted black djm. She put on a tight 
fitting hocldiee, and an armlet on her arm, around her feet anklets, and on 
her forehead silver spots like the moon surrounded by stars; and thus slie 
made herself appear a real daneer.f The two then began to sing the song 
of Alba and Iludal (after the manner of nats). Hearing the cry of Alba all 
the people of the Morang came, and surrounded them, and began to see 
the show : and behold, those whom they knew were unrecognized by them. 
Then the two lowered their tent, and went to catch the thief, and arrived 
at the Ganges bank. In the meantime the Ganges heard of the advent of 
Salhes, and all along its banks it sunk the boats, and taking its proper 
form of a Brahmani woman mounted its highest bank. They reached the 
bank of the river, and asked her to show them where they could find a boat, 
that they might cross the river. Then the Ganges said ^*Ali the boats 
have been borne away by the stream, return ye, then, to your own house.” 

We will not return, but will cross the river as if it was dry land.” She 
took ofE her necklace, and laid it upon the water, and the nat and the natm 
mounted on it ; away floated the necklace, and upon it the nat and nat in 
crossed the river into Magadh. From Magadh they hastened to Mimger, 
and travelling the whole night arrived at Balawe, and selecting a grove in 
the village of Mokuma they fixed upon it for their lodging, and hung up 
all their property, and pitched their tent. 

19. Then Salhes rested himself and sate himself down, and the natm 
putting a bundle of beads on her head went to sell them in tho bazar. 

Bu 3 % O mistress, buy my beads,” cried she. Then selling and selling 
beads she arrived at Chuhar’s outer gate. He was sleeping the sleep of 
seven sleepers within his seven houses, and Malin herself stood at the door, 
and by lier magic awoke him. He woke with a start, and gazed around 
in wonder, and opening the doors of the seven houses, he came outside 
asking the Malin wdiy she had come to his house. I am by caste a natui^ 
I have come to thy house for two or three pice.” Then said Ciiuhar Mai 
In my house there is no mother, nor sister, nor wife. How’’ therefore caust 
thou expect any present from me ?” The nat in replied, “ Last niglit I saw 
in a dream in my tent that in thy house there is a necklace. Give me 
that as a present, and I will fulfil ail thy heart’s desires.” How when 
he saw her beauty he wejjt and brought the necklace, saying, I stole this 

See in Yocabniary, 

t Hot a strictly accurate rendering of the word in the original ; see Yocabulary. 



from Fort Keola, from the j^akee of king Bliini Sain, aiicl from the l)eat 
of Sallies. This necklace I gi¥e thee for a gift.” She replied Come to 
my tent, and upon that golden bed of thine will I fiillii thy heart’s 
desires.” Front with the golden bed upon his head went Chiiiiar, and 
behind him the to' her tent. 

20. In the meantime Sallies had,, left, and went to call liis brother 
lloti Ihhii and his nej)hew Kari I'Kant, and ^ taldrig with him soreii 
hundred liiaie elephants with small tusks, surrounded the tent with 
them. While he was doing this the .uat in spread the bed, and making 
Chiihar Mai to lie upon it, applied sweet-oil to iiis body. By tins 
time morning dawned, and Sallies arrived with all his aiiiiy, and surrounded 
tbe tent, iu which Chiihar Mai was sleeping. His goddess Asavari awoke 
him saying the sake of a woman, thine enemy SaFnes hath come.” 

On this he arose and looked around, and, tying his sleeping cdotli around 
his waist, stood up. In his hand he took a knife. He gave one jump, and 
flew into the air to a height of fifty or a hundred cubits. He fell outside 
tile circle of elephants, and began to fight with.' Sallies. He leaped even, 
as a wolf doth into a flock of goate. Wherever he jumped there, liC' slashed' 
an cdephant. He cut down at once the seven hundred male elephants witli 
small tusks. For three clays and nights the fight lasted, and then he pursued' 
the three brethren in a fallow field. Up rose the Mali.n, a'n,d caught .the 
ami of Chubar M„ai. ■ **1 am by profession a dancer, and iiia'iij are th'e 
travellers 'who come to me. If .thou -fight witli dheni, my earni,ngs will all 
..diminish:.. .Cease thine anger;.. come 'to the tent, and I. will fulfil thy 
heart’s desires.” , Chuhai; Mai then returned to the tent and laj... upon the', 
bed 'and slept. S,h8- put him under the iiifiiieiice' of Aliklra the, gocldess of 
sleep, .and. ca...lied. to king. Sallies', and Motiram., ‘iCoiiie and l>iad:,yoiir foe,’..’ 

. .21,' ' When tlKey.hearddhis they. .caine. and 'tied .the, thie£'a,mi liis .booty 
to the bed, and' w'ithiE.the:se'¥en..da,ys,.the and the natin hastened' ,. to. the..' . 
bank of the Ganges with him. In the .Ganges the seven hundred elephants 
returned to life, and by magic the naf-ifi (and her husband) crossed tbe 
river, and travelling by night, arrived in tbe day time in Baja Bliiiii Sainls 
Kachahari and inude over to him the thief with his booty. When ho saw 
the thief,' tl'ie .king could-. ■ not. "restrain '"his' surprise. ' Then they, unloosed'; . 
Ohuliar , .Mal, . and. he told the . whole ^ story’ ;■ how he,, had; indeed '.committed; 
tl.ie.tlief't, hearing .of. .Salhes’s 'reputation, ■.'and .from "Balhes’s beat... 'W'bea. 

heard ''■this,'.,'',: he was.. ..pleased .in, heart, '.and gave. Saihes ,a , 
eGfflple.te' suit* of clothes,,, five'' .weapons, . and his - own 'special .mare after.; , 
giving' .him . tliese presents 'he allowed- . .'him.- to depart. . . 'Thereafter,. ; with^v 

a turlriii, a sheet, a dhoH, a body-cloth, and 

a handkurchiof. 


- .^TAITHTI.' CKEESTOMATHT. , ', [ExtlE 2vO. 

Baurifi Malin, king Salhes remained in fche garden of king Bliiui Sain, and 
guarded it for tlie rest of his life. 

This concludes the prose part of the reading book* 

The first poetical piece given is four songs of the Marsm^ celebrating 
the death of the brothers Hassan and Husain, and sung by Muhammadan 
boys at the Muharram. They are good examples of the Miisaiman dialect 
of the country, which differs little from that of the Hindus, They are 
written exactly as dictated by a choir of little boys whom I picked up 
two jears ago in an outlying Tillage. It is noteworthy that they also 
sung songs in U'rdii, which they knew by rote, hut could not understand. 
The boys wei'e quite uneducated : they did not know how to read or 
write, and had never left their native village. 

II 

^ 3lf^T t IR II WT 

\-ll «rfT^ %RR 5RT 

11%" I! ^ ^ T II - It ^ 

^ ^ Il’C II ^ ^ ■fl’s: IRT II 

- ^ - H wm ^T1 t IR; 1R T 1| cR- 

8-11 SfT'ft ^ % 

^ t: 11^ IRTII ?nt% ^ ^ IT^ IRTII l-ll 1! 

II 

t ^ IFf T II %% R5eWT W fro- 
5^ iT^ ir\-iiR:ft mit ^ ir: 

tl^TTII ^%T t 'fR:‘fR'5' || - \R- 1| 

^ 'fR: IT^TIl ’SMft f%?R?WT ^ IR! 
IRTIl^-l! ^JRT 5X3^ ^ IR 1R”|| 

%iT ^RWT t 'IR T 11“ 8 1| 

%5Erri^ ^ tRTii^'il' fi??5:5{3XT t ’H’ b: 

■?RT!m~«Rfl ^ tRft ^ 'H’CWS'II 

%%! fW*R?tlT t IR fRT II ^ - II 
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HiESll-v 

!1 H 

^ sfjfw ^ ^ HiTfWT i: 11 w?; ^ tT% i;^rf%f% 

i w wra-? 11 ^-ii ^ ^ ^T ^1% w t “iTC 'iw“ 11 
^1 iTj t =11^ =?i5?-5' 11 5^- 11 — ^11- — 11— n 

II ^11 

^ ^ ^ wl^T W! TT 1 wm: wra 

fr '1X5?; 11 ^11 tifJTsrT^ %t‘' 55^1^ ^ =11^ =1x5?: 11 

iiw ^«xxl ^ ¥ra[ IT?: 11 fji^ofi^ I: ix^ 1x1: 11 «iii 

Jranslation of the JVLars'i'a, or Jhe ^LEGY. of 

j^ASSAN AND |IUSAIN, ji SPECIMEN OF THE 
jVLUHAMMADAN DIALECT* 

'(1). 

. i. Woe, woe, in fcbe court of the laclj tliere is a clum,p of^saiidal „ 
trees, over this a blacb crow bovered. 

2. • Woe, woe, the ladj bathed . and sat in her court, and combed her 
hair with her ten hngers. 

3. Woe, woe, ** I wdll give, thee, O crow, gold for tliy twO' ears ; Tell 
me, O eiwT, the news of the battle.’* 

4. Woe, woe, 0 mother, wrbat news can I give of the battle ? (Tb j 
beloved’s) soul is fighting with a drawn sword. 

': ,,5. '.'■■“"In the, .dense forest,. .■.w'here'.the,„r.eeds .are .motionless, his soul is 
fi.gMing.’* -- 

■ The ne^teciedtdzii, .: 

'.,■■ i. v'.In th'ese, tC'E. days .-the- cut bamboos .and' forgotten theQ;,‘ih:; 
.Iii"„.these'^teii„ day .he. has split, wood, and', forgotten it: He,,has'tie:d i,t ■up,:' 
.aiid ha:s fo'rgotteii it. ,' He has-., covered .it with paper, and the paper has 
been ibrgotten. by him.. He. h'as purchased , a .Muharram tiirb,a.B, .,:.a',i.iti has-, 
forgotten it'; He' has prepared 'Ins.- tui‘ban, ancl'£,org;ot'ten ,!£.■ ■ ' 

',, , 1. Ill the wood.' weepeth'.Ihe ■ cuckoo, . in 'the 'forest .weepeth . Fatima.'^ 
Ill the house weepeth the unfortunate bride. 

Mother of Hassan and Husain. 
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2. In one i)Iace weepeth the mother, in another weepeth Clianiia.'^^ 
In a third the child hath left the breast and weepeth too. 

(4) 

1. The lady came running accompanied by her friends. He fastened 
knives and dagger to his waist. 

2. Through the fear of the infidel, the Sayijacl hid himself in a well. 

3. The lizard has spoken malicious words, and (at his instigation) 
the spider has spun his net. 


The nest songs are purely women’s songs. In the month of Bhfido 
(August and September), that is, in the heiglit of tlie rains, when snakes 
abound, the poor women of the village go about begging at the bouses of 
their richer neighbours, and singing these songs. They are all in honour 
of the Snake god, and contain some peculiar ideas. The language is most 
colloquial, and full of diminutive terms of endearment. As printed, they 
are exact copies of what the women sung. 

\\ stiff vim II 

% sfciwT i =1 w i 

i I ^ 

3!fsTcis 5iT3r wft ntK ^ srpT i 

$ Mill %“■ 31^ Tm sir 

I i %K iTWclI^t t ^5*: 

SITJT 1 W WK 

i WR JIR W II \ II 

51171 TITir STXfTtpI tR5IT ITOTTI’sifN % 

SIR I ^ Tuftf snTT xn3i%?: ^ siT^fsi 

1 ^R SIR I ^cifw STTsr t 

%R ’f SIR 1 W SIR 5^31^ Tlf^^T 

stlfsift *IR ’f ^R 51X31 II II 

’g^lTXflr ftRT 31^ 5[ 3l3:tftf5I 1 %R 5IX3T 

I Wf 31^ 51 ^ 31^ftt% 

■i ^ ^^I^T 1 3rnR5R Tftfcim Tfitf ^ 

* Sister of Fatima. 
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t ^'K sTTjr »trw 
^;^STT ’f WTf S!T3r || ^ I) 

W ^■^STf Sfl^ it fVlfe^T ^ 

£iT| srriT ^;5Pg?irT i ^nir tmr^ ^ft snfTfft 

’?!T!T% 'i ^ SITir I ’IW 5ife®' 

^.FT WOTT ^ *iT3r ^5^ 1 3TW 'fJT 5!f^^ 

^iWf 5!i2rT^ W!^ rjST ^MWI 

■ -J-. * , . , ■ '-^ 

§ JIT3T ^"fT'f :5fT1T '=^51^ Slf^T 1 

■JrANSLATION of the JIa'G fSoNGS. 

m the raim % ioio easte tv omen as tJie^ go about begging, to 
propitiate snakes, 

(1) 

Tlie iTiillj tlie mill .was. o£ stone, and tlie lianclle, tlie handle o£ 
Bel and Bahul wood. The Braiiniaii’s daughter sat down to griiitl, and 
the serpent hissed, (0 Serpent, sweet Sir). I£ I had known that a snake 
ivoiild be ground up, I would hare swept the niill-stoiie -witli ni}' bodj- 
clotb, (0 Serpent, sweet Sir). She w’ho gives alms of wi'ieat for the sake 
o:f the serpe,iit, will plaj witli a lovelj,- lovelj son, ,(0 iiij sweet Serpent), 
She who hides alms from the serpent, will lament throughout the nionfchs 
of' Srabaii and Bhado, (0 mj sweet Serpent). She who gives alms of Marud 
(a cheap grain) for the sake of the serpent, will plaj -^vith an ugly, ugij 
son, (0 mj sweet Serpent). 

( 2 ) 

1. The serpent went off to bathe in the Ganges, and his wife com* 
meneed to weep, (Mj sweet snake). 

2. His wife collects the refuse of the rolls of betel, which the serpent 
eats, (Mj sweet snake). 

3. The serpent sleeps on a lovely bed, and his wife lies on the ground 
near his feet, (My sweet snake), 

4. His wife collected the cloves from the clove tree on which the 
serpent sat, (My sw^eet snake). 

(3) 

I go, and go, and my feet ai’e weary, and the proud lady gives me 
no alms, "Where is the yiilage Fatwdri and what has become of him P 
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The proud Incly gives me no alms* Where is the village Gorciif? Make the 
lady give me alms at once. The serpent has sat at rest throughout the 
whole year, and in Bhado he has made us wander about for alms. 

(4) 

Tlie serpent sat on the mound of a tank, and made us ask for alms. 
The serpent eats roils of ripejpa/ 2 , and Ms wife prepares them. If I had 
known that the Jamun fruit would complain (to you, 0 serpent, of being 
neglected by us), I would have given up mangos, and would have eaten 
jdmim. If I had known that the 'barliar fruit would complain, I would have 
scattered my Jack fruits away (in present), and would have 
The serpent has sat upon a sandal wood tee, and has made us wander about 
for alms. 

Next follows the Song of the Famine by Phatiiii or Fattiii Lai, a 
living poet. It is a description of the Famine of the FasH year 1281 
(1873-74), and was written by a man of the people. It is worth noting 
this fact, for it praises both the English and the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
in no measured terms, and speaks of native peculation in tones of grim 
and unsparing satire. I can certainly say that the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga had never seen it, and that certainly no Government official had 
ever heard of it, till I brought it to notice. Hence, it cannot have been 
written in a tone of false flattery, but must be a really and truly sincere 
production ; that it chimes with the feelings of the people is shown by its 
immense popularity with the lower orders, and I may take it as proving that 
a lively gratitude is felt in the hearts of the natives of Tirhut for the 
efforts of Government and of the Darbhanga Eaj in the disastrous year 
1S74. 

As already mentioned the language is not pure Maithili, being mixed 
with several BraJ forms. 

1^.— 1 a 

few 5EiT ^.— 1 ^fir ira. — n \ 

wfber^^.— I ii 

I t *sl?rT irar.— ii ^ 

'sgRw 1 3rc?r5i'f“ -a > 

TO TO vraw — i w %?: — ii ^ 


'.SOXCI . or ;'1HE rAMI jTE. 


ISSI,] 


3r?T 1 — — i! 

f^rsT?:^ wtftiii ^3^. -1 ?rfn — it $ 

vm I sfJiwft ^ siw-— !i 

U^OT TC t!^ *!fl ^.ini^. — ! II’ES' ^IgpT-- I! t. 

53tr;t west WK iww. - 1 w sifl — a 

ifwwr T — I ctfst^s --” li i 

fwera- fwfT fwet ilf^ W’W. — I ^IT MW -SIl WT^.- !i 
MTW ^TWf^ — 1 %W ^TWf^ — li 3 

%rfcra Kfc xff^^w ww $wrf. — i wrfij ^ertfk ^w. — ii 
tmjrf^Hcr ftw irf I stfw wm wwl %tw.— li 's 

w!s;th mtTJi^ %^t *f WTSifw. — l WT?f nm wwwtw. - il 
ttlfww ITS ^ — I %€t wtcT ^11^ wiw. — i £ 

wff WTW srff wet. — i ^Tf! — !! 

f^sTT wi WW ;3T|WW.— I SOT HW l|fw ?J3C^.— il <'» 

w W5t; ^OT ^ifw— 1 w iw fwwpr.— 11 
|w WStW m wff s:i?gw.— ! wf? W^W ^Ff.— II 

WitT W WlfWW. — I wfl ::jl|WW fwf WTW. — li 

3Wit 3ft^ ^clf^ ir^PSW.— I MW tWWFtT ww.— 11 
ww w w W1E W- — I srrsf w Mifir. — ii 
1:3^ traiw ^ 5fff 5E{>f^. — I iE(3^s WTWW wifir.— II 
^ ^ i.-I^W^^TWW Jtf% T|Tf5f.-|| 

w‘5 f%WW q'fMt M. — I ciT W % ^irtw. — II ^^8 

s:€t ^T wtf 33tfww.-i M ^ ■=^sr.“ii 
w?; w?: %TW OT ms; mt^.— | ^ f^ mwwm fN-— ll \h. 

Sjf%W WTW STM WMff MWM ^.---| SI3?fw Sfll. — it 
wtwT WMW sirefw. — 1 wiwt wm %s;.— ii 

icT WF5 iwTlW.— 1 WTf% ^ WIW- - 11 
W^W WMT 'fftMTSrs; 3TMW. — | WW W MfXRT.— 1| 

WWW WMT fitfw W%?; W^TfW. — 1 fiOTM twW cRfitC.-"ll 
MW wOTjft iTc wfww WJT.— 1 snfV wr^'k wwic.- ii 
WTW ipcw fksfw W MRt.— I wt: Mf% WW n^— 1! 
ws: ws: waiM ^ ms; MT<t.-l wrfw sjws: ws: wi^.— « \£. 
MTf^ ^s; 3?fTWM WM w . — 1 WQ. ws; w!g[,-fi 
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;€ltl I fl, 11'.'^ 

^f?3 5PT I 

H ?n^: ^ — i ii '^i!-— ll 

3[W TO '^Z.—] TO II 

ilT^t TO TO 51^. — 1 1! 

TO^i^T 5^.^ fi^^- — I ’iff ’IM* — 1! 

^ fwRfififj^w.— I wrrof TO.-" II 
— I ^T^T- — II 
^Cf, 51^'?, ^1" I ^ f^TOT-— II *18 

TO^ TOTTcT ^TO.— 1 ft3§f •— II 

Wc^T, flRTOt. — I ’Ttf ’^TOiT ^ ^7.-11 *11 

^ TOF* — I ^Kt-— II 

TO’T €ffi differ ^TWTOT.— 1 siff ^ »5rrft.— II 

TO TO^ TO ff ^ Jiff — I qftit’SI II 

»i5® 1|3^ TO ^tl. — 1 f 3 JR JSTOi. — II *?,'S 

^ TOT TOfITO TOnft.--| 5IT TO TO ^TTO-— I! 

'WTO TO WlTTOr. — 1 % ifW WSTO TO- — II *l'= 
5@fe TO'R TOTSifl TOiWf.— 1 Mwft Wfk. Wifi WTIT- — II 
TOi fwTOT wtwrr TO TO^t- — I %Ti ^wiRflr sfki. — ii *?.&. 
iT^tro'i wnw 15ITTO. — 1 i wiraw %^towt.— ii 
WTfTOTO ITOTWTO afNl.— I W SJTWW If %cIWT-— 11 
3ITit,WWT, TO<f J ^ ft'lT^.— I TOTO =1 WrH TOT.— II 
flTO Wi^wr i wf^TO i.— I qif TO ^ iTOT.— II 
^ Wi#TO ff 1 TOfer.— 1 5TT1RTW fjifw%?[.— II 
TOWI TOWffwtT. — j ^WfW Hfl WiTO. — II ^*i| 

3rr^ wwi TOTO WTO.— I WTWi TO .W^l.— II 
Itfl^W? SlfwiT TIWTO, — I TOilT W[il.— 11 W 

TOlwIt, ^ ’TfWiT. — 1 WITO^Wi.— II 

iflflTO, PlTO ^ TO^.— I WiTlW Wi%f T wfl^TWS ~ 11 ^8 
wrft tft^, fwTOriTO wrof.— I to^wj % wf^ to.— ii 
wwfw, wrf’TiT, ¥i^:TOr.— I WT if wfro ww.— ii 

»#fTTOl, WlllWi, Wi^#— I TraTO; I iiT^.—ii 

w>^,\to, .— 1 wrof *^TO.— II 


ISSL] BOm Of THE FAMINE. 

afHsrr I SWT SfTf^cT STJT — I ?TW — !l 

%T s^irreiT ^. — 1 %?: wjitr; ci^ I — I! 

^ ijjfT — 1 fii^si'TOT w- — 11 

mWi^, ^ — I 3fw wkm - — ii 

JT^OT i irf^ar. — I wc ^ wi:%.— ii 

5ifi wr ^ sr?: stt^. — i ^ srw — ii 3 , 1 * 

^cr 1 :?::^ 3iT^T ir — ;! ^ ■w! srrciT. — a 

m. i ?f«T 3r*i?5r. — ! ^ -sf^^T.— ii 8 * 

53i!l § ii ^. — 1 m: tftn?: — 11 

5;fl 5'3I %T^ TjfiffcT. — I 3RFrzr ■Rfs|f?T STfrc jp:3!.— il 8 \ 

%sgt srw ftniT^ra. — i %^'t wnft?; ^.— ii 

?^5rr^tI ^ ^sf^r — I g w %?; ^5.— li 

^T*ra til qTw^rf.— 1 i! 

3ff^tT iTlft iV ftfS — i 5js3i^ ii 8^ 

^55^^ 3TKW 3TTcT .— 1 ’WRT. — il 

tifWT tl3f5r. — I ^ir^n ST^WRl. — ll 8 8 
«?::® «3! ??T^ci3irat .— 1 — ii 

%“■ 1 wwkM .— 11 8 ^ 1 . 

?i5r3T — i “i ’srnn^r siii — ll 

Sfra flnfk'?:.— I 3fT3T3! — 11 8 ^ 

* WTJT, filSR.— i f^^Eli^fcT 1[^.— 11 

imlt, ^€1, 3^ Tififtr.— I sm st^sw.-ii g'S 

cltfw ^T 3131^.— 1 § ^IKZ #f 5^*1. — 11 

31 ^TSISI 315; »5i3T^T.— 1 5515: ¥latwr 5f|5f. — 11 S’:! 

^TC 3115 — I 3^3f^WtT3JW.— II 

53WR 5Bflcr f5it%.— i ^5t WR.— I! 8 ^. 

########- 

5[1 wfs %■ —I Sfpr f 3R.— II 
3prg ^T?: ^5RX5; %, — I f^rCScT ITSW 53T.— « 

i" fil^R. — I II 

l%5rr 31*^3? 531 _| ^gxier ^ 5 ;^ 18 

531%:, 3RtRt .— 1 SIRcT % 3fJl%R. — Ii 
3il4t 51TJR % 5^3 % ^ -1 5Tf% ^*5 S?9%5-11 
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% %sr mz — i wi ii 

ms %[?: ?;• — i ^rcr — li 

cf ^T «:5i^rs!: xr ^s-\ m ^ ^ ^•— i! i'® 
^r^?; JC^ ^pishr; .— ’ 'fT^-— I! 

fxpi^t ^i|. — I fx§ % 5rT^. — 11 

%T. — 1 w*rs 11 

iq^ ^5:$ — I m %r %• — 

iffT ^sr:. — I %T 5!5[^«a.- li 

mm. — i ^rn^iTcr <» 

^ ^f ^ ?wtwNt. - 1 fH ^ — 

iTfT4ir, 3T^, %T 1 wsi^T, %?; — ii <\ 

■ tts^rr, % «i35n:^.— 1 li 

'^Tir?;T, %R isr^.— I ®fiT ^ y 

wc ^*iT ^ ffRsfe i. — 1 ’snf? — ti 

3T31, 3r^, % ^1^—1 ^ 

5TO.— I ^Firnft?: « 

%rHT ^?f*T 51 5n:?r %. — i t% ^,cr-— » 

■sgR 50X5?; wf ^5n.— I XR3JT ft?; ststij?.— it 

^T cnsxgxf?; 3 ti*— i ^ Jr% ^?: ll 
■^■q g?:3r xi?; I tR it 

%HT w?:f% 51 sxra ^.—1 cm^ ?;?[.— II H 
^5:?r ^ UR fl.— 1 szmz ^ ti 
;STf% aif^f in^ /EtficT.— I ^^•—y X*® 

%r XTeTUT^. — I ■ETirai ??f^T?:. — 11 

5Ef^5[.— 1 5fT m fl’f. — II <■« 

i It 

% i^rar. — i 5iT*if^ stir-— it 
^ I %T 5R^5i*r « ^R .— B 

#55 '^tRffie ^.—1 tR — 11 

OT mm ^ fs!^.— I 5r®^T ^ ctct — 11 
U!5j ^ — I ^R? % arR .— 11 'ia\ 

arft;^, ars^t, 55 RT, ^ W-— -I '^'^*1 ^ -ll 
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1881.] . ■30Xfi;oi‘\raE:'v?AMt>'E. 

1 3r^ 5in§ ^?r.---i! 's^ 

liif 32 ^?7fcr %”■. — 1 SRTl 3^ i 11^.—!! 

3I^TfM2 3^^^ I fcR::®t% — !l 

J)R,ANSLATION OF j^ATu'r^l' j^A'L’s ^ONG OF THE 
j^AMINE. ' 

,. ' 1,. 'Hear tlie tale of the year. 1281:' On every side a famir.e fell. 

In that year the rains wasted away ; how can 1 tell all tluit liappened r 

2. is the first asterism of the rainy season ; hut. as it came, 
so it departed (without rain)» Mrigsiras fulfliled our Lopes, for it gnve 
a few drops of rain and departed. 

3. Aradrd passed by with great majesty, thundering on ever}" side ; . 
I^uJck saved tho face of the earth, but became the end of the rains. 

4 ^tmarlas is a very holy asterism, hut it was also a miser. 
All the seed in the seed-beds would have been utterly destroyed if blessed 
Aileklm bad not rained. 

5. Who in the world does not know that ^laghd became like 
llagadh beggar ? JPurhd ^lidlgmii did not prove its premises. Which 
asterism can I praise ? 

6. Tftrd arriving found its home ready and abode there (i «?., came at 
its |>roper season) ; but it did not give even a drop to swear by. llatMgd 
concealed bis tj;unk in his mouth, and the w'oodworni attacked him, (and 
left him empty). 

7. Oliiird lost his senses and went mad, even be became a robber 
and a murderer. Ail the asterisms had their noses painted red (as a 
penance), and Bivdti put his tail between Ids legs.^ 

8. Ail the Pandits 'who came from Bananis, after studying astro» 
noray ; though they calculated the position of the planets, and knew" all 
about geometry and algebra ; even their word turned out false. 

9. By the mercy of Mdm^ through whose mercy everytiting happens, 
they did not know the truth. If any one asked tlieni the prospects of 
rain, even as they spoke, they (were shewn to be liars and) were put to 
shame. 

10. Wlien the rivers and streams did not fill, then there came a cer- 
tainty of drought. For want of virater, nothing grew' on the earth. The 
land became as if it were burnt up. 

* I have slightly altered the original here, which is very indecent. This and the 
five preceding verses contain a series of puns on the iiaiucs of the various lunar aste- 
risms, which it is impossible to translate. 
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11. Tlie cultivators knew tlie approach of drought, and exclaimed ? 
^ Fate is against us ; he has turned his face from us, and has cut off the 
paddy by the root. 

12. ‘^Neither the rice in the muddy low lands, nor the onarud on the 
high lands has grown ; nor has sdmd grown. Gamlliari and gadari 
have dried up in the field. G-od indeed has turned aside his fiice. 

13. In the world of mortals who can save us, where can we go, 
wdiither can we ily ? Hell itself is dried up. There is no moisture on the 
soil, and even heaven has taken fire. 

11. “ Shame on tlie life of king Tndra, who caught hold of the rains 

and stopped them. Living creatures became distraught upon the earth. 
They lost all pride in themselves. 

15. Spring crops, mustard, mWg {Flmseohis mungd)^ and cliind 
{Fanicum iialicum), not one has sprouted. In house and house are men 
and women mourning. Now indeed are our days woful.” 

16. On the other hand all the inch men -were pleased in heart, and 
stored up many heaps of grain. They drew rupees into their houses in 
armfuls, for the ser of food was now clear. 

17. Some who had cowries bought a field of Imrtlii {FoliclioB 
htflorus), or even fiesh. But how many held a continual fast, a,nd onlj 
saw food in dreams 1 

IS. How many men united together and bought a field -of 
(a tall sj>ecies of millef, and a food given to cattle), while the poor men 
sat and looked on ! In the whole world there came like medicine to men, 
rdliar^ and Indian-corn. ^ 

19. Truly a dreadful famine fell in.Tirhut, for so did the winds blow. 
In bouse and house men and women tossed into their mouths parched 
Indian-corn, and thought themselves happy. 

20. All the land-owners and bankers had in many houses heaps of 
grain. But, to deceive the people, they gazed about with faces like those 
of poor men, 

21. The shop-keepers saw the times, and were at their wuts’ ends, 
and in terror closed their doors. The cities were full of empty shops, and 
all the grain markets were empty too. 

22. Men’s bodies were all shrivelled up, and their very speech was 
halting. How many things they had to bear! Men and women ceased 
adorning themselves and sold their ornaments, 

23 and 21. Maiigtilcm (forehead ornaments), JcJiutis (ear ornaments), 
and farMs (ear-rings), mhmnnnu (small nose-rings) were iio longer seen 
in their proper places, Katsuri (necklets), biohJiid (toe-rings), jliim- 
jhimk (tinkling toe ornaments), Mjds and hades (two kinds of armlets), 
chandraMrs^ liailmk, dharu (three kinds of necklaces), and gliamcmris 
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(seed necklaces), mitis (neck rings), mvagntlis and fachlchiiris (two IhikIs 
of urmlets), and lakuiis (bracelets) ivere all experideci 

25. Then not e?en brazen utensils escaped ; for tfce people’s fate 

beearae still worse. Water-jars, small jars, and spittoons, and rice-pots of 
■■eTery.kiad. . ■ ■ 

26. Cups, bowls, betel boxes, and plates for eating in. Xeitlier 
rlrinkifig caps, after the fashion of Mdiliab Sih, nor even sinall driiikiiig 
cups were saved. 

27. Xone of the household wealth escaped. All went to the pawn- 
broker ; still hunger did not desert thenij and their beliies hecame as it were 
pits. 

2S. Then the ‘‘ Corapany'’ took the form of: a portion of the deity, by 
the help of Ihlni. V»lien she heard that the city of MiiLild was about to 
be dr owned, she ran up 'to save it. 

20. She bought food and filled sacks and loaded them in ships. 
Special native soldiers and white soldiers from JfTlaj/fit were entrusted with 
theciiity. 

To Hajipnr there came thousands of IiiiiKlrecIs of thousands of 
bags, and many hundreds of thousands to Patna ; and iu the granaries of 
Bazitpur and Siiltanpnr, I cannot tell how many there ivere. 

81. Waggons, bullocks, carts and camels carried all kinds of grain 
throughout Eibar. The place .where they were told to meet was Kaiihaia 
Misra’.s,t'aiik (in Darbkanga). ' . ' 

: 82. Maharaja Laksbmesvar Sih, Maharaja of Mithila, the ■ immovable 
Lord of Darbhaiiga,' the lord of Lakshmi, relieved the distress. 

.88. Thousands of- lakhs -of carts and bullocks became on tangled 
together ; the first ^olih (granaries) were those at Madliiibani, Bhawara, 
Jafra, and Arer, 

84. I sing also of Benii>atti, and the Pacli Mahahl, Eumhraiili, 
and Kamtaul : Hariharpiir, Pirariich, and much work was there in liariaul. 

35. I sing of Biiri Pokhari, and Birsayar. xlncl who does not know 
Pandaul ? Xabahad (Lohath factory), Sarisao (Surso), and Bhatpiira, and 
to the south of it, Ujain. 

30. I sing of Jhanjharpiir, Mahrail, Kaiihaiili, and especially of 
Matllicpiir. Beidptir, Eaman (Kewan factory), Xaraliija (Xaraju), and 
Piiulparas. 

37. Jliimina is a place renowned in the world, and so are Mahtlul and 
Baclihaiir, and the relief circuits extended from them to Buhabi, Mahiiuith- 
piir, and Jaiiiagar (on the frontier). 

38. I sing of Baldebpur, and Dhanga, and Mirzapur where there is a 
small market, Sibipati and Kapsia and the chief gold at Saiiratli, 

89. The Hakims came into Tirhut and relieved the poor. II they 
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shown to sons-in-i*- , 

obsequies for bis father. throwing up earth on eni >anA- 

41. Nearly every one g.^iim^ans, Kayasthe ara 

naonts, tanks and roads indignity). 

^vestem Thakurs escapee ( tliemselves overseers, and some 

“■ ‘let'll- I" ‘ ‘‘"’J 
" t’r»;ir, ».a f "[jnz'X «««»• 8»‘ i 
t:" su. 

for all tbe sins o£ thsir ^°'^”'^'l7onanement awaiting tlrslr tnal, ami a 

wept, saying, “ f and mates had their houses 

XttaShet'moustghes puM i„to a rage ; 

46 V^'hen && Sakims 0- „ovk by contract. Ami 

had iierfornred all their umps oxen, buffaloes and land, 

gaged their groves, bamboo ^ „t by this, they borrowed 

" ” 48. IVl^^n they had .^^rbrom many family disputes 

money from the Com . o ^ ’.i .„4 from each other. 

arose,” and ® .f^SdTcyr lliohard d’emple) also came to Earkban- 

g, :!dhSh Co— tLe with the Bdbus the relatmus of 

Mahdraja). ' ^ ^ of native gentle- 

„„ :r.ri" — . — - - _ 

. It is considered a great disgrace for any fathor-m-law to go.to Im son m 

_.._L,w„.„rwkrf wav, of disgracing a man. 
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5B. All tlieso. sat on the Committee. The actions of Crovermaent 
are wonderful : for then a Itailwaj came to Tiriiut 

54s The Railway staided from Bajitpor, and came along at a great 
rate, and, after making* a bridge near Haheya (Haja Glidt) across the 
Gaiiclak, it came straight across the marshes. 

55. • The Tiit'Boiis arid mighty Company knows who is the Almighty^ 
and made a Railway Station (ia-Darbriaiiga) near t!;e Lakshun Sagrir tanli, 

56. Tlie Great Lord- of' Calentta (Lord Xorthbrook' aceoiiipaiiied 
by the goddess DnraAj and by the Little Lord Biihirliir of Agrd/'^' came 
and sat togethei’j both being white men, ;■ (and henee iiiidistiiigiiisbaLIe to 
the crowd). 

57. The Commissioner and Collector met tbeni there, and spoke io 
a language we could not understiriid .(Bngii-sli). These lire sat on the 
iji/w togfetlier, with a Joint Magistrate of the same caste. 

58. The news was published in the iNfewspapers, that this was the 
condition of Mithihi, sayingj .Hear, O People of England, lend your ears, 
and wipe away this net of sorrow.” 

59. They gave orders to the two Lords,. Hear our words. Heip the ' 
poor cultivators. Why are yon sitting at ease P,” 

' 60. ■ The great Lord caused Avvo heroes to -arise, a ,, aiici a ;■ 

Oeneral, and also Alajors, Magistrates, and . Collectors, and Colonels -of .tli-e 
saia-e -caste.- 

. ..61. 'They collected foo.d from every country, and paid the price, of, it 

as wcdl. They brought wheat,, and nee, and 

. 62. From. .Delhi,- Patna,.; Bhatsare, -and AJoier, -xAgra, and Kanlipiir, 
-and .'from, wherever there was plenty of - grain. 

03. From these p>kces grain was sent to Tirliut, on waggons and 
bullocks, elephants, horses, donkeys, and carts, with soldiers iu brilliant 
uniform. 

04. The soldiers were by caste Chbatri, Paithdii, Muglud, and 

Rniptit, excel lent heroes. I cannot tell their splendour, which was like 
that, of HaiiuiBiin tlm ■ 

65. In front went Sappers and Miners, and the young heroes of 
fighting regiments, wearing lances and swords, and with bows and arrows 
in.- .their hands. 

66. AVith their Jhmdddrs they mounted horse and paraded. Al- 
though I have seen their colours at the time I cannot describe tlieir 
splendours. 

67. They did their duty everywhere and all tlie pliincler was stopped. 
They levelled mounds and groves, and made roads and bridges. 

* This must mean the Lieiitenant-Govemor of the N. AV. P. But if It does, it 
must h© a niistako, cis Sir John Strachey did not cmiho to Darlshaiiga. 
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6S. In. tlie districts o£' ■ Patna ' and^ Blratsare, , in, Pargaiia Mtalisaiirj 
tliere lived a good niaiij into' -wltose" bouse tbe goddess of, , prosperity ■ bad , 
■come. iO', baste. :■■ ■: 

' b 69.,' Bwarika Prasad bj.. naois, virtuous and, wise. He, was^ special 
Tab sildar for. the Court of Wards, and knew the whole world. 

7 0. Deputy Collector ' Babii Isii Pra.sad came to Madliiihani, and die 
;'werit .i,iito, every, petty .V and gave orders to' the relief siiperiiitendeiits'., 

7,'i. ^ People, of grain and w-ere pleased , at liearty 
and many took alms. Bless the noble .Englishmen, for every . o,iie’'s .limb 
'l}£ea.me;.,fat. ' ,■ 

72: The poor,, the rich, and the, wretched alike cried ': “ Yietory to the 
Ccn.pnny and the Brahmans blessed her, and they prayed to the Lord 
of Lbegliu (God) that her reign might increase on the throne for a hundred 

tboiisind'''years, / 

7B. Pliatiir Lai has told this tale of the famine. The Government^ 
and llic nolle Governor, preserved Tirhut. 

.......W'e, ■now come to the Poem.s of Yidvapati Thakiir. ,, The, name of this ' 

celebrated poet is a household word throughout .the whole of '; Bihar, ' and 
Bangui I had intended at first to prefix to^dhe following. .collection of Ills'.' 
songs, ii sueeiiiet account of him and of his times, but sj)ace forbids me. Suilce 
it to say that he was born at Bisphi‘^' in the Madliubani Sub-Division of the 
Darbhanga District, not far from Damodarpur, the birth-place of the still 
more celebrated Kalidasa, in the latter half of the fourteenth century. He 
■■'was 'the first'' of the old;Yaish.naTa.Hi.aster-s]ngers'who spoke and, wrote in the''; 
£' language.^^ of the . peo.ple . and his s,hort hymns of p,rayer'aiid praise,, soon 
iecanie exceedingly popular. They became great favourites of the more 
modern 'Yaishnava reformer of Bangal, — Chaitariya, and through him, 
songs purporting to be by Bidyapati have hecouio as vrell known in 
Bangali houseliokls as the Bible is in an English one. And now a curious 
oireiimstarice arose,— unparalleled I believe in the history of literature. 
To a BaiigilH, Bidyapati wrote in a difideult and strange, though cognate 
language, and his words were hard to be understanded of the people” : 
so at first a few of his hymns were twisted and contorted, lengthened out 
and curtailed, in the procrustean bed of the Bangali language and metrCj 
into a kind of bastard language neither Bangali nor ,MaithiIi. But 
this was not all, — a host of imitators sprung up, — notabl}^ one Basant 
Ely of Jessore, who wrote, under the name of Bidyapati, in this bastard 
language, songs which in their form bore a considerable resemblance to the 

# Kot BIpasi as slated other writers,— at least the village is not called Bipasl 

"' now-a-dayi, ' ■ '' 
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matter of oiir poet, but wluch almost oBtirelj wanted the polisli aad 
felicity of expression of the old in aster- singer. These songs gradradlj 
took a form more and more Bangali, and the, latest can liardlj', so far as 
the form of the language goes, be distinguished from, the antique Brtngdli 
of Gliaiidi Das and the Siindar : they tliiis naturally bscaiiie more 

po]3uiar amongst the Bangdli people :thaii the real songs of Eidy/ijnrci. 
and speedily crowded out the latter from, their meniories. These spurious 
songs of Bidj’dpati haxe been more than'; once collected; ■ They can ail be 
foiiiid in that large heterogeneous mass of Baiigali poetry called the Fd'h 
Turn, and have been republished .in a eon iieeted form by xlkshaj 
Chandra Sarkar at Chiiisura in a series of volumes called the Frtichinii> 
lutrj/a in the Bangdli year 1285 {A. D, 1878-79). Another 

expurgated edition has been published by Sarada. Cliarana Iditra,*** (B. 3. 
12So = A, I). iS7S-79) to which is prefixed an exeelie,nt Eaiigali iiitro- 
diietioii bringing up to date everything that was then hnowii about the' , 
real Bidjapati of Bisphi. In the latter work, however, .the editor is still 
tii'ider the impression that the poems he is editing” are the work of the 
Tirhiit poett while nothing could be further from the fact. I have gone 
carefully through every poem in both these eoilectio,iis, and am in a ' posi- 
tion to state that not more than five or six of them altogether show • even 
a resemblance to songs admitted up to be the work oi liidjuipafci.t 
Even these are so distorted, both in language, and in rhythm, that iden- 
tification is by no means easy.J The songs in the .Baiigali ' recension 
,not-eve.o sc.aii according ■. to Maithili rules of prosody, much less ca,ii ' they 
be brought witliia the bounds .of .any rules of Maithili Grammar. § The 
fact is that both these Baiigali eolleetions are most iiitorestiiig as showing 
the influence of Bidjapati over the Bangali mind, but in no wmj can they 
be considered as containing more than a very few lines really written lij 
himself. 

The songs here given are, I believe, very nearly all that are known 
of Bidyapati in Tiriiut. A glance at them will slrnv liow cliAereut they 
are from their Bangali fellows. The majority of them have been culbeted 

* Vidyapatir Paddvali, STu S^arada Gliarawa ^ditra sampadita ; Calcutta, T1 
CornwalliS: Street, ST£ B^ris'ebaBdm Bhatfeacliaryya, Printer and Publisher. . 

t la the Praehiiia Kavya Sangraha the only songs wliieli can bo ideritilied as 
bearing’ a reseniManee, or as having lines common to admitted songs of Bidyapati 
are p. 15, Ko. 17 ; p. 64, Ko. 12 ; p. 72, hTo. ST ; and p. 74, Xo. 85. 

I Compare Pni. Ka, San. p. 15, Xo. 17, (= Xo, 17, in S7irada Gliaraua ITitrcds 
edition), with Xo. 1, in the present seleetions ; and these two recoiisions, (the BangvtK, 
and the JIaithili), corresx^ond much more closely than any other similar jiairs not jd. 

§ Oh such Bangali forms as used as substitutes for Maithili or 
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froin blind singers, and others whose profession it is to sing these Vaislu 
iiava songs, but I am also indebted to the Maharuja of Earhbanga for 
manj of them : I have, however, searched everywhere for them that I 
could consistently with my official duties, and I regret that these prevented 
my directly having much communication with Bidyapati’s present de- 
scendants. I have, however, learnt sufficient to be satisfied tluit they have 
BO collection of their ancestor’s songs. 

For further information concerning Bidyapati and his times I must 
refer to the books above mentioned, and to an excellent article in the 
Bangali Magazine the Banga Darsaiia,” for 1282 (B, S.), VoL IK 
p. 75. Mr. Beames’ article in the Indian Antiquary for October, 1875, 
Vol IV. j?. 299, also contains all that is important, and gives a resume 
of the eoutents of the article in the Banga Darsana, with his own most 
valuable criticisms thereon. In another article in the Indian Antiquary 
{Vol 11. p. S7) Mr. Beames also gives an interesting account of the 
Bangali recension of the Pseudo-Bidyapati. 

It now remains to consider the matter of Bidyapati’s poems. They 
are nearly all Yaishnava hymns or hliajcms, and as such belong to a class 
well known to students of modern Indian Literature. They cannot be 
judged by European rules of taste, and must not be condemned too hastily 
as using the language of the brothel to describe the soul’s yearnings after 
God. Now that the Aphorisms of S'andilya have been given in an English 
dress by Mr. Cowell, no one need plead ignorance of the mysteries of the 
Indian doctrine of faith. God is Love” is alike the motto of the Eastern 
and of the Western worlds, while the form of Love proposed is essentially 
different. The people of a colder Western clime, have contented themselves 
with comparing the ineifable love of God to that of a father to his 
cliiklren, while the warmer climes of the trojhcs have led the seekers after 
truth to compare the love of the worshipper for the worshipped, to that 
of the Supreme Mistress Radlia for her Supreme Lord Ei^rishna. It is 
true that it is hard for a Western mind to grasp this idea, but let us not 
therefore hastily condemn it : the glowing stanzas of Bidyapati are read 
by the devout Hindu with as little of the baser part of human seusiioiis- 
^ ness, as the Song of Solomon is by the Christian priest. 

For further particulars as to the Yaishnava poets of Bangui (includ- 
ing Bidjapati) see Indian Antiquary for 1873, Vol. IL pp. 1, 37 and 187 
where Mr. Beames elaborately discusses the whole question, and Dr. Eajon- 
dralai Mitra’s preface to the Chaitanya Chandrodaja. 

'As regards Bidyapati’s prosody, it is needless to say that no rules are 
in existence : Bingala^^ JBrahrit Suiras which are said to apply to Braj 
Lhasna will not apply hero, for I have tried them. I have therefoi’o 
been compelled to analyse the metres for myself, and on another occasion 
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,maj ¥e aHe; ' to gi?e '.a fuller' account of tlie result. ' It be. sufficieiit 
to observe '..'here that' each "foot ..throughout' iS' divisible 'iiito.: four \ 
instants, and that 0.110 long instant is equivalent to two short,' . .Each. 'foot' 
may therefore consist of ■ either -vy \j w' . w v-/, w \j \j^ 

'01. ... ^ Sometimes a long sjllable is. divided between two .feet, hut ■. in. 

that , case the three following instants of the second foot m.ust. be.-tliree^: 
short syllables,, thus we find ^ \j \j \j w',. — \J' 4.' O 

■V/ _ 4 \J \J \J, 

'■■The .following ■schemes of metre "may be noticed. .Each colmiiii gives 
all kinds of feet, allowable in this position.^ 


( 1 .) 


Ist foot. ■ ! 2ud foot. 

i 

1 . 

Srd foot. 1 

1 1 

i 

4th foot. 

1 

'' \J \^\ \J \J KJ 

\j \j \j \j 

— ■ 

0^,. _ \j \y\ or — w vy 

— — - j or — — 

, 0^.1 — w| or \J — \j 

or ^ — ' or ^ ^ — 

Qf. ^ \J ^ \J \J 

or — \jf Kj 

j 

lihjme 

or — -w 4 \j 


or ^ w V/ \j 



The principal rule in this metre is that the third foot must end with 
two short instants. 


In one instance, (Fide LX), the fourth foot is simply one long 
syllable instead of a long and a short. The above metre is very commom 
(2.) Yarieties of the above, not so common, have the fourth foot 


« I am ciuito aware that the following schemes of metro will not satisfy those who 
hind themselves down to the laws of the Chhandodipaka, and the Pliigaladarsa, but 
I cannot hell) it, and must disarm hostile criticism by assuring my critics that I do not 
hastily diifcr from those celebrated works. I have with my own hand recorded the 
quantity of every syllable in Pidyapati’s poems ; and it is not my fault if tliey do not 
come up to the standard of metres in other dialects. I have adopted the system of 
counting four syllables to a foot because I found it simplest to do so, and because the 
lines natarally dirido themseives to the reader in this way. As an example of how 
Bidyapati is his own rule in matters of metre, I may cite the third %%ariety of metre 
noted above. In this each line contains 28 instants, with a caesura after the IGth, 
The class being Juti, and the order being Mdtra CMand, this naturally suggests the 
welhknowa JB/iaJan metre called Thwmrigit which coincides w’ith the 

above description. But Thmmrigit divides the instants of its feet thus 0 -r 4 -f 4 -f 
2^44.44.4 = 28: while Bidyltpati somethnes makes his 6 th and 7 th instants on® 
long syllable which is incompatible with the above. 
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( 3 .) 



1st: foot. 


2nd foot. 

i 

3rd foot. 

.. ! 

4th foot. 


\j \j \j 



\j \j \j \j 



Vi \J 'XJ Vi 

Vi Vi Vi ,vi..'.;. 

or 

— ■ w \j 


or 

— vy Vi 


or 

Vi, 

or . — • .Vi' Vi, 

or 

■, \j' — - 

\ 

or 

\J \J — 


or 

Vi Vi 


or 

— \j 

i 

or 

Vi — - V/ 





.:or 

: — 

1 

or 

— — 


or 

— — 


or 

Vi , ' 

+ 

\J 

j 

or 

\J \J XJ , Vi Vi .Vi 




or 

Vi 

+ 

' ■ Vi vi'Vi ' 


or 

\J \J \J 

4“ 

Vi Vi 


Vi Vi Vi 



j ath foot. 

! 

! 

Gth foot. 

7th foot. 





Vi„\i - Vi ^vi. 



Vi Vi,,,.' Vi:, Vi' 





1 Of 

Vi Vi 


or 




Cmnim* 


\''OT 

, ,v/ Vi . ■ — - 








lyor 









1 or 

1 

Vi. , 


h 

'.Vi... Vi;,. Vi 



In this metre the fourtla and sixth feet must end with two short 

Instants. 

There are other metres, but the above three are the commonest. It 
must be observed, however, that, bj poetical license, the last couplet of a 
poem, called tlie BhmUa^ is not bound by the rules of the preceding lines. 
Horcover, the last syllabio of a line or phrase is not common ; on the 
contrary it- is frecpientiy lengthened or shortened by poetic license for the 
sake of metre. 

As regards the (Quantity of syllables, a vowel short by nature, and 
also by position, is always short, but a vowel short by nature, and long by 
position, or a vowel, or even a diphthong, long by nature, may be con- 
sidered either long or short for the scansion of a verse. In fact accent 
has quite as much to do mth scansion as prosody, and the result of the 
two combined is that, as Mr. Beames rightly observes, the verses txup 
off the tongue with a lilt and grace which are irresistible,’’ 

According to native ■custom,’! have -grouped the songs into classes, 
according to the subjects of which they treat ; one class, for instance, 
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treating of tlie first yearnings of tbe soul after Gorl, — anotlier of tlie f till 
possession of the soul by Iotc for God, — another of an estrangement of the 
soul, and so on. To understand the allegory, it may be taken as a general 
rule that Eaclha represents the soul, the messenger or iiiti the evangelist 
or else the mediator, and Kxisliii of course the Deity. 

The following genealogical table of Bidyapati and his ancestors «aiid 
clesceiidents has not been published, and will be found useful in fisiog his 
■.date. ■ ■ 

8. Tishiiusftrma Thakur ; of Bisapi, founder. 

7. . IIai4diiw.a Thakiir. 

6. Kariiisditj'a Tbakur. 

■ ■ 5. DeYaditya Thakiir. 

, 4. Dhiresvara Tlmkur. 

. 8* Jaya Datta Thakur. ■ 

Gana Pati Tbakiu*.- 
VlDYAPATI ThaSUB. 


2,- 
. 1. 
2 . 

3. 

d. 

o. 

6 .' 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Harapati Thakur. 

' Hone, alim Eatidhar Thakur. 
Ea.ghu Thakur. 

Yisva Natlia Thakur. 
FitamharCo Tluikur. 
l\ ar ay anp^ Th akiir. 

Dina Maiii Thakur. 

Tula Thakur. ■ 

Eka Hatha Thakur. 

Bhaia Thakur. 


12. Haiiii Thakur. 


12. Phani Lai Thakur. 


13. Bmiamali Thakur. 13. Badri Hath Thakur. 

Haiiii Thakur, and Badri Hath Thakur are alHe at the present time. 
The latter is a mere boy, bis father liaYing died quite lately. 

In conclusion it may be useful to note that Bidyapati mentions the 
following persons in his poems ; 

1. Ilaja S'ib Sih {or Sibay SIh). 

2. Lakhima Thakuraiii. 

B, Bfip Harayaii.- 

4. Modabati Dei. 


In the oldest documents, including those contemporary with Bidyapati the 
name h spelt Bisapl. How-a- days, -however, it is spelt Bis’ phi 
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5. Pran’bati Dei 

6. Ragbab Sib. 

Tbe first of these — Raja S'ib Sib — was king of Siigaona in Tirlint, 
and was tbe representative of a line of kings which has left its mark upon 
Hitliila, When it became extinct, this line was succeeded bj^ that of tbe 
present Maharaja of Darhhanga. The line of kings as given bj the here- 
ditary OTiealogists of Mithila is as follows : 

The seventh of his family and third of Ms dynasty was— 


3. Bhab Sih who came to tbe throne ...... •».. ..... A. D. 13-18 

v'4' Beb'.STh,... „ 1385' 

5. ; Sfib'Sili, ...» 1410 

6. Padm Sih, „ 1449 

■ f. Laldiima BeM, „ " 'MSI' 

■8.'' BisvIsBebi,' ■ , „ ' '1400 

, t. ' Bail) Narajan, „ .. '. .1472 ; 

10. Hiiday .Narajan, ............................ ■ '1478 . 

11. HariHarayan, „ 1518 

, ■' „ ■ ' I'527;;' 

13. ' Kas ... ' 1542^' 


Of these, Hos. 5, 7, and 12 are according to universal tradition the first 
three persons in the list of those mentioned by Bidjapati. With respect, 
however, to Eiip Harajan there are grave reasons for doubting the tradi- 
tion. A grant of land is in existence, showing that Bidyapati was a 
celebrated Pandit in the year 1400 A. D., and Riip Harayan did not die 
till 1542. So that to assume that Bidyapati and Edp Hariiyan were 
contemporaries, assumes a most improbable loogevit-j for both of them. 

. :Mi% Ikmnes :;siiggests- Eiip Narajan of, Bidyapati is s,imply an. 
{fl/as or family name of S'ib Sih. Although not borne out by tradition, 
there are several good reasons, ivhieh (as the case has been fully argued 
else when?) I need not repeat here, for agreeing with this suggestion. It 
is certain that many kings of S'ib Sih’s line had aliases ending in Harayan. 
Concerning Modabati and Pran’bati, I have no information to ofirer. I 
can find no clue to their identity in any of the genealogical lists, and 
Badyapati himself, gives either contradictory accounts of Modabati, or else 
refers to two ladies of the same name. In vSong 75, he calls her tlie 

« The names above given may be taken as correct. I have taken much pains in 
searching the most authentic records. The list differs considerably from those of 
former writers, but these can all be traced back to Ajodhya Prasad's History of Tiriiut 
in which ihe names are written in the Urdu character, and incorrectly. The dates 
given arc those currently reputed to be correct: but I have several reasons, which I 
need not here repeat, for believing them M-be untrustworthy. However, for want of , 
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beloTed of king Sib Sflh, while in 76, she is styled the wife of Eaghab Sfli* 
Local tradition makes her the wife of Bidjapati. Who Eaghab Sih was, 
we shall see bye and bye. In Song 87, Pra^^bati is called the necklace of 
Eiij) Narajan, and that is all the information available concerning her. 

Baja Sib SIh had six wives, ^ all of whom died without issue, and two 
of whom, Lakhima Thaktirani and DeM Bisvas, succeeded Sib Sfh upon tha 
throne. ' ■ . ' 

The following table, abstracted frotii the genealogists’ records, avail- 
able in this subdivision, will show the relationship between Sib Sih, Eiip 
Narayan, and Eaghab STh ; (if, as I doubt, the popular tradition making 
them three distinct persons, is correct). 

Bhab Sih. 


By his 2nd wife. 

1 

Beb Bib. 

I 

Sib S!h, no issue. 


By his ith wife. 

. [ 

Hari Sib, 

Nar Sih, alias Darp Narayan . 


Bhir Sih, alias Hirday 
Narayan, 

Eaghab Sib, m. Mahadehi 
Hasini. 


Hari ISTarayan, alias 
Bbairab Sih, 

! 

Eup Earayan.f 


Kuwar G-adadliar, no issue. Kas Narayan, no issue. 

It thus appears that both Eiip Narayan and Eaghab Sih were first 
cousins twice removed from Sib Sih. With Kas Narayan the line of 
Bhab Sih became extinct. The family is now-a-days represented only 
by the present Maharani of Sugaona and Ohapahi, who married a de- 
scendant of a collateral branch of the family, and who has no son. With 
her, therefore, an old royal family in Mithila will become extinct. 

But, admitting the above table to be correct, as it certainly is, the 
same doubt arises concerning Eaghab Sih, as that which arose concerning 
Eup Narayan. They must have been contemporaries, and that being the 
ease, it is just as improbable that Eaghab Sih could have been contemporary 
with Bidjapati as Eiip Narayan. Who then was the Eaghab Sih mea** 
tioned by Bidjapati ? Plis name occurs in two songs (Nos. 61 and 76), 
and in one of them he is called the lord of Modabati, I hesitate at suggest- 

* Mahadehi Bisvas, M. Sajhainf, M. Hat*na, M. Lakhima, M. Pma, M. Giiaa, 
t Married, (1.) M. Annmati, (2.) M. Bhanumati, (3.) M. S'aiti, (4.) M, 
Medha, (o.) a lady, name unknown. 
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^Translation of the ^ongs of ^idya'pati ' J^ha^kof.^ 

€HAPTEE L 

roimo Lote. 

(L) 

; ::1. , :';0 prettj one, (liaste and) bathe tbjself. Lo, love searched for me 
and amote me on the heart. ' 

2. The limp garments cling to thj body, and thon becomest as one 
who arouse th the passions of saints. 

3. The water falleth down in rivers through the locks of thj Iiair^ 
and it seemeth to me dark as a moonless night. 

4. Thj bosom is like two fair chaJcivds.f Cover them, 0 cover them 
with ' thj lotus hands. 

5. And if thou dread entangling them in the snare of thy arms, 
(fear not, but) bold them fast. (Else assuredly) will they dy away to 
heaven. 

6. Bidjapati saith, a good husband will never be a fool. 

( 2 .) 

1. In the midst of thorns the flowers are blooming. The bee is 
confounded, and cannot distinguish the odours. 

2. Though the bee wander, and sport everywhere ; without thee, 
O jasmine, he cannot get rest. 

3. Its life dependeth on honey, and thou art full of honey. Keepest 
thou the honey stored up within thy heart through modesty ? 

4. Consider well in thine heart ; If the bee die, who will be guilty 
of his death ? 

5. Bidyapati saith, as long as it sip the nectar of thy lower lip, so 
long will it live. 

( 3 ) 

1. Who doth not do his own work ? Who doth not serve his own 

'.master. P \ . 

2. Every one seeketh his own interest ; he is a good man who 
carrieth out his task to the end. 

3. O friend, his life is precious, who willingly rendereth assistance 
to others. 

* The foEowing translations are not always so Hterai as the preceding ; as ail 
difficulties have been explained in the vocabulary. 

f Anas cmarm. 
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4. If one who is injured take refuge witk tliee, do not disappoint 
kim as long as anything remaineth to thee. 

5. (If thou disappoint him), he may perhaps obtain his desire from 
another, but still regret will remain in thy soul. 

6. Bidyapati saitb, do not proclaim thine indigence. Only the great 
can comply with great req^uests. 

■ ■ ■ ( 4 .)^ 

1. 0 friend, 0 friend, speak not of aught else. Fow Erishn daily 
desiretli thy xirtues more and more. 

2. For no apparent reason he is continually coming near thee, and 
thou perceirest it in thine heart, though thou conceal it through shame. 

3. Even when he is going elsewhere, lie casteth a glance at thee ; no 
one can turn aside a greedy eye. 

4. He is full of devices, and so art thou ; like two flowers tied upon 
a single stalk. 

5. Bidyapati the necklace of poets saith^ with one arrow Love hath 
smitten two hearts. 

(s.) 

MddJid addresses Krishi at a river crossing* 

1. ** Catch my hand, and cross me over, I will give thee, O Kanhaiya, 
a matchless necklace. 

2. All my friends went off before me, and left me alone. I know 
not by what path they have gone. 

3. I will not go with thee, but along the deserted bank of the 
Hver.’* ■■ 

4. Bidyapati saitb, 0 damsel, jiray to God. 


CHAPTEE II. 

The CoMMEKCEMEivT OF Eadha’s Loye foe Krishis^ 

( 6 .) 

1. The charming season of Spring is come. The southern wind 
bloweth gently. 

2. In a dream a form said to me, “ Eemove the clotli from before 

3. Even though, the creator tried his best, the moon could not be 

4. Though he eutteth (the face of the moon) several times, and 
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, 5.., .Tlie lotiis ' :co'nl(i' .not , oMain the ■■excellence; of tliine e3"e5.;.\TliO: in 
.'■.tlie woi'icl doth not ioiowJt. 

' . 6. , 'Driven 'to shame., .hj' (the beaotj of) thj lotus eyes, he .went and 
hid hmiself ill' the water. , ■, 

' 7. ' B.iclyapati. saith, hear O pretty onej such women are like Lakshmi 

■■ ill "beaut ' 

■; ,;;8.. : , I. , say in the presence of king- STo Sih, Rup jS'arayaii, and; 

..Lahhiaia, his.. queen. 

( 7 .) ^ 

, ,1. O' Maclhahj appease the fair one, 

2. 'What other damsel hath ever offered caresses such as she hath. 

, ^Da'nd 4. The clouds pour rain, and iill the earth with water, and the 
' night is .dark and fearful, still she hatli remembered thy virtues, and hath' 
come. ■ There is no bound to what she will bear for time. ^ 

...5 and 6. ' She who trenibleth at a picture of^ the king of se.rpeDts on 
a wuill, hath come s.iraling to thee, sweet as she is, veiling her jewel face. 

7. Thy beloved hath foresworn her husband’s love, and come to tliee 
ill 'Spite of all the censure of her relations. '■ 

The Lady is intoxicated "with the sweet wine of thy love, and 
hence careth not for aught else. 

' 9 and 10. Bid^uipati, the wise poet, and appreciator of the pleasures 
of love, hath sung this. When Desire and Love are together in a person’s 
heart, what crime will he not commit. ■ 

( 8 .) 

1. I saw the graceful form of the lotus-faeecl one. For awdiile, how 
much love arose in her heart. 

2. Her love is fresh and the shame thereof is great. Her affection 
is visible (on her face), still she trietli to conceal it. 

3. Now slie approacbetli liim, and now retreateth. She neither 
yieldetli to embraces with ail her heart, nor doth she shew aversion. 

4. Her eves remain not steady, and when she is caught by her hand, 
shC' 'concealeth her face. ■ 

5. Eidya])ati saitb, I sing the pleasure of love ; the bride, b}' these 
actions, givetli others to understand her willingness, 

( 9 -) 

A Huldle describing Maihd^s eondiiion, 

1. Add the third vowel* after the third onef to the vowel|: which is 

t \ 

wHch' ■CdllCM3.’ ■;’: ^ ■ 

Xi 
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tcj tlie leB' of tlie third TOwel. The body of the dainstd baili become like 

:tbe 

2 . The blooming damsel uttering only three lettersf hatli at length 
become angered : for Madhab is like the third day| after tlie third one. 

3. She uttered the three lettersf and stood up, The witness of that 
fact isj 0 Madhabj the third after the third daj.f 

4. Bidyapati saith, the affection shown in all these ® threes’ is that of 
a damsel for her love. 

( 10 .) 

1. 0 llaclhahj the pretty one can live no longer. 

2. The heautiful girl hath made over everything to those from 
whom she took them. 

(3 and 4.) Overcome by the pangs of love, she hath returned her 
moon- like face to the moon, the play of her eyes to the fawn, the locks 
of her hair to the c7^t/wn?.§ 

(5 and G). Her teeth to the .seeds of the pomegranate, her speech to 
the eiiekoo, and the form of her body to the lightning. I have learnt all 
tliis, and liave come here. 

7. She lieth upon the earth waking the whole night, and riseth 

0'%tterin|:The-name,.bf:;Ha b' 

S. The damsel keepeth reciting thy love with all her heart, and only 
for this doth she live. 

(0 and lU;. Bidyapati salth, Hear, 0 Mathiirapati, do not longer 
delay, but make her drink the honey-like ambrosia of thy lower lip. Then 
only can she be restored to life.’’ 

( 11 .) 

1. My Creator hath become pleased with me. Ham hath favoured me 

with' a' visit.;.,' 

2. I saw his charming bice, and the desire.s of my heart were fulfillod. 

3. The Ove-arrow'ed God of Love awoke within my heart, and my 
wisdom could not remiiin in subjection. 

4. Bidyapati singetb that a good husband will never drive his wife 
■ to extremities. 

( 12 .) 

L Tell me, Sweet-heart : why conceal it ? I see thee adorned in costly 
garments. 
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2. Tiion liaAl: seeiite4 tliy limbs w’tli musk* Who is the happj one 
to Wiiom thou art ab^v.it to vield tlijseif ? 

3. Tiiou art eout-iuufillj rising, and gazing towards the west ; seek- 
ing to learn liow far day 1ms gone, and wlieri the sun w-ill set. 

4* Thou Iiast tied the tell-tale anklet, high above tidoe rnhie (t.^ 
prevent its tinkling Ijeing heard). Thou hast girded nj) thy raiuieiit dtirk 
as trie dark night it.se! E. 

d. Witii a smile dost thou rise, distiiliiig nectar from it. 0, the dark 
iiight' is pleasant. 

0. *lJ:hdpati sirgvtli, hear, 0 good Lady, keep patience and hfiiidri 
i?il! meet thee.' 

(13.) ■ 

1., Fair one, eoiieeal not thyself. 

2. If any one is so liappy as to obtain tliy love as the fruit of liis 
former virtuous acts, great will be the-aecomplishment of Ms love to-day., 

3. Thou hast anointed thy forehead with liiiisk and aloes,- and eiin- 
iiingly awaiiged tluMiiit-brcnvrrgaimierits.' 

4:. Thou art watediing the e^^es'of tlune elders, and, gazing towards 
the west, art wishing that the night in ay come. 

5. d?itlioiit a wherefore tlioii comest and goest, in the lioiise ; closing 
-thy lotiis .ejais (ill shame). ' 

6., Thy body is c|iriveri!ig.,with eseit ament, smiles cover' thy face 

■ without' app'areiitr reason, and .full of ■■ deliglit, hast thou arisen from, thy, 
■, couch. 

7. Bidyapati the poet saith, lier excuses are not probable to any 
'One, in 'his, senses.,': 

,: 8. ' ' ,Eaja' Sdb ■ Si'll,- Edp K’arayan understandeth the pleasures „of every, 
grade.’ 


'CH AFTER: III. d;,.' 

Radha’s Beauty. 

1. 0 Madliab, how shall I tell the beauty of the lovely one, 

2. With great efforts the Creator hath adorned her, and I have .seen 
her with mine owm eyes. 

3. Her feet are beautiful as a pair of lotuses, and her gait is stately 
as that of Airdmt,* 


* India’s elephant. 
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4. (Her thighs are like) a golden plan tain, o?er theni lie placed a 
slim lion^s (waist), and over that a mount 

5. Over mount Meru he made two lotuses to bloom, and, though 
withoiit a, stalk, they overflow with lovelm^ 

(L Her diamond necklace is like the stream of the Ganga ; and thus 
:^'tloseioto 

• 7 , Her lips are red like the fruit, and her teeth like pome- 

granate seeds. The sun and iiioonf nse near them. 

8. llahuj clwelleth afar, and doth not apptmeb to devour them. 

0. She hath eyes like a deer (saranga)^ and the voice of the IcoU 

(and her brows are like) a bow 

10. And over the bow appear ten bees § (sdrmiga) wbo playfully sip 
the honey (of her brow). 

11. Bidyiipati saith, hear, pretty one, there is no other in this world 
so beautiful as she. 

12. I say this in the presence of king S'ib vSih, Eiip Kara}^!!!, and 
Lakhima, his queen. 

( 15 .) 

1. 0 friend, I saw a wise, and clever, and blooming damsel on the way. 

2. 0 tri'iuiid, the Creator made her like unto a golden creeper, and 
brought her here. 

3. 0 friend, her gait was stately as that of an elephant, and she ap- 
peared like a princess. 

4. Me who will obtain one such as her for his bride, ‘will have obtain- 
ed all the four blessings, {oh,, wealth, virtue, desire, and salvation). 

Y:,5, 0 friend, she wore a- blue ■ dress, and loosened the braids.. of .her 

hair... ■ . ■ 

0. Over the loosened hair, 0 friend, a bee sat with open wings im^ 
bibirig nectar 

7. 0 friend, her waist is like tliat of a lion, and her eye like the 

.■■lotus.'."' 

8. Bidyapati sang this, 0 friend, truly she hath gained every grace. 

» Alluding to the stomach which has three wrinkles, and is therefore supposed to 
he rugged like a mountain. 

t Her two eyes, 

J The short hair of the forehead,. personific4 as the demon of eclipse. 

I The short hair of the forehead. 
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■ A Middle ieBeHhmg ' Mddha' s leauty y 

1. 0 Maclhab, I saw a fair 'One on tbe.wa}?. ■ 

2. Her gait is pleasing as that of ' the conTejanee- of, tbe fat!;! er'^^f 
tlie frieniF' of who sits eri (larpda,. 

3. Like in heautw to the', wife^^' of the son^- of the sister’^, of the' 
hiisl)aiiir-' Ox the fourth daughter^ 'of JDaksh.- ' ' 

4v And on account of that more beautiful thau. the' esiemj'^® of the 
huslaiiih-'^' of the daughter^- of the foe^^ of the king--- of the Gods. , 

o. Her face is beautiful as that which comes fouifh^»- afteiA-he pre- 
cei,)tor'‘‘' of the uneniy'"^’ of the soiod® of Adiii. 

0. She hath ari’augcd a necklace of the treasure of tlie ehildreiA'^ of 
the of the soii-^- of a pitcher. 

7. The slimness of her waist is like that of the conveyance'"'^ of' the 
daiigliter^'^ of the of iYmtd, 

H. Her breasts are round like the fruit^'^ beloved by tbel lord--^, of the 
ImsbamF'* of Kam Dbeiiii. 

9. Bidjapati saith, hear, 0 fair ones, the tint of her form is won- 
drous. 

10. By perforniing a penance like that of the father-^ of the wife®® 
of the enemj^^'^ of liaban a man can attain to such as this. ■ 

’ ( 17 .) . 

The Same. 

1. 0 Madhab, to-day I saw thy beloved. 

2 & 3. ‘‘ In her I see the resemblance .of -.the soir^ of the father"® 
of the wife/-^ of the father''-^- of the father^'^ of the husbaud^^ of the daughter’^^ 
of the of the king*"**^ of the earth. 

U ' Aijiui.,, Ivrislii^.' 

^ Itati. Ihadyimmaj i. e. Kamdeb. * liukmini, L e. Lakshmi. ^ Som. ® Kohini, 

Kamdob. S^iva. ParvatL Himakya, Indra. 

Monday, i. e, the moon. B'ulo’a, t. e. Friday. Baityus. Gods. 

Pearls. The sea. Agastya. 

A lion. Maya, e. £?. Bnrga. Yasoda. 

The /^^rHruit. Siva. A bull. 

Moon. Ocean. LakshmI. Krish^, Pradynmna. 




moon faced damsel bath adovncd lieiwlf ^vith t 
d other (charms), and soeketh for thy fullest love, 
is of tins nature. 

mg is esti’einely complicated! in its meaning, a 
of study for the learned, and bard as a stone ioi f 
i saitb, they are wise wbo can understand it correcll 


The same, 

1, 0 Madbab, I saw a fair damsel on tbe way. 

o, Tbe spot of vermilion on ber forehead was surrounded by a ruig^ 
of silrer stars, aad her locks of hair were graceful as the cMmarat and 

incomparable. h r* 

3. “ Her face shone like the son§ of ocean, and ber teeth were iiAe a 

line of pomegranate seeds. 

4. “ Her breasts were like two hel fruits born upon a golcien creeper, 

which God had created of varied hue. ^ ^ 

5. The sweet lady walked gracefully as the animal [| on which the 

enemvIT of the son of the goat rideth. 

a The pretty one adorned herself with the sixteen^^^ graces, and 

went to her husband’s house, ’ \ i j. £ 

(7 & S.) Krishn’s gait (with excitement became devious) ns that ot 

the daiightertt of the enemyU of the sou§§ of the king|! 1] of the stiws, uud 
he bitll-like searched for and gazed upon the damsel. The poet Bidyapati 

".■sang this..": ... 


i. i.\ iwo, or half tbe number of Brahma’s four faces, being added to the number 
of the quarters of the earth and the vedas. 
t f^eevocab. s. V. 

I Borassus {iabelliformis. 

{ The moon. |j The lion. ^ The goddess Biirgii, to whom hc-goat 

'vajejacrifed,'/'--:':^ ;V' v p:- . 

There arc seven oceans and nine planets. 

tt Tholiiver Jamunl U -wMch means both a swan, andtho sun. §§ A pearl 

III The moon. 
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1 tins world tlie. one tiling tbej jearn for is a meeting even for 


CHAPTEll IV. 

MEETOfaS.; ■ 

( 19 .): 

1. Tlie elouds have become a demon of eclipse, and swallowed iip the 
sun. We can hardlj hiid our waj" even in the daT-time. 

2. If it were not for the rain w’e should have no opportiiriitj for 
love. Now none of the people of the town are moving abroad. 

3. “ fchveet oiie, haste and adorn thjuself. To-daj we can meet in the 
daj4ime. • 

. 4. Put awaj all fear of thy elders and relations. A desire is never 
accomplisliad without courage.’’ 

f5. 

a moineiit : which is to them like a life-long love. 

6. Pddyapati, the necklace of the neck of poets, saith, day-tinie 
caresses can never take place. 

( 20 .) 

1. Though there were boats to cross the river, I came secretly on 
foot. How many thousands of serpents clung to m.y feet. 

2. The night demons came along wdth me, and it was but a happy 
chance that none of them caught me by the hand, . 

S. . I threw away my life to. come hither, and yet I, did not see' m,y 
M,aaiiab,. 

4. He hath not studied the ways of love. He hath believed the words 
of slanderers. ■ : 

5. The messenger, and the two consorts are all foolish. Action and 
idleness are much opposed to each other. 

6. Eidyapati saith, hear O good woman, keep patience, and Murari 
will meet thee. 


(2L) 

1. As she was coming out of the arbour Girdhari stf>j>ped her. 

2. 0 Madiiab, thou dwellest in one city with me, eomiiiit not high- 
way robbery. 

8. “ 0 Kanhaia, let go the cloth that hideth my bosom. My now 

veil will be torn to pieces. 

4. Do not maice me naked, the disgrace thereof will run through- 
out the world, 

5. My comrades have gone ahead. I am a woman and alone. 

6. '' The lightning is flashing and the night is dark. 

7 & 8, Bidyapati saith, I sang this. Hear O sweet lady. Simple 
indeed thou art. There need be no fear in company vvitii Mari. 


■gS: 
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■■ ( 22 ,) ' 

1. I heard with mine ears that Krishii was in the forest, but some- 
thing,^ else happened to me. 

2. While searcliing for (Krislui), the enemy of S'ira^ seined me. 
What am I to say concerning his wisdom. 

3. I wrote him sevenf and five:|; in many Tarying terms. 

4. But my lord agreed to five§, out of which he rubbed out two.[| 

5. I anointed my moon-like body mth sandal, but it increased the 
excessive burning. 

0. Tempted by my lower lip, (my hair like) a venomous serpent; 
slipped down and wished to bite it, 

7. Bidyapati saith, the minds of both are tilled with joy ; the beo 
coveting sweet honey, seeketh after amorous dalliance. 

8. How could the tender damsel bear ivhat was intolerable ? Yet 
the night passed and gave her life. 


CHAPTER Y. 

The Beibal Night. 

1. Full of curiosity, I went, 0 friend, to the bridal chamber sur- 
rounded by ten (bride’ s-maids). 

2. In the midst, I, in my beauty, shone, (and thought), 0 my friendj 
that hlurari himself would meet me in the house. 

3. I adorned myself, 0 friend, with jewels and the sixteen (arts of 
love), and wore a dress of |ierfect colour. 

-L Looking at me the minds of all wore filled with love, even, O 
friend, tise souls of saints became disturbed. 

a 0 friend, I covered^[ my body with blue garments, I hacl a 
iilri for covering my head like a veil. 

6. When I first approached my husband, 0 friend, he closely clasped 
me in his arms. 

7. All the bride’s-maids accompanied me to bis house, and then 
returned without me. 

8. My husband caught hold of my hand, drew me near to him, and 
undressed me. 

* The God of love. 

t '‘I wfll tate poison and die,” see Yocab. 
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9. Stancliiig before me, tbe .bridegroom spake in accents of desire. 

10. *'■' 111 the season of new -pleasure, O friend, the minds.- of us-; both 
were filled with Joy.” 

11. Bidyapati sang it, O friend, this is the way of ' tasting,' new 
pleasure. 

12. The age of both, a.nd their minds are the same, and the - hearts, o.f 
both are suited to each other. ' 

( 24 .) 

1, Happy are the consorts, no\r that their childhood has fled.' The 
ivantonness of their feet hath taken refuge in their eyes. 

2. The eyes of both are become love’s messengers. The fear, and 
the baslifulness of the damsel add a new ornament to her beauty. 

S. He conti,!iiiaIlj layetli his hand upon the cloth which hidetli her 
bosom, and at . the action, and in the presence of her bride’ s-m'aid,s, she 
hangeth her head in shame. 

4. ‘‘Hear, hear, 0 Ivrishn, I have determined how I shall fight my 
fight. Do thou, my love, be careful of thyself, 

5. “ My eye-brows shall be my bow, strung with a line of collyriiim ; 

. ,ancl the well feathered darts which wiU strike thee, will be the (glances of) 
,my -eyes.” 

6. Bidyapati the poet singeth a song of love, and Eaja Sib Sih un« 
derstandeth it. 

( 25 .) 

1. Haste, haste, 0 lady, as if the day were propitious. Make no 
delay, for fear thine object be not accomplished. 

2. The damsel was all distracted with fear, and her husband was 
tender. How could her friend comfort her and promise (a speedy) termina- 
tion (to her woe). 

S, Her friend eonvfoi’ted her, and seated her upon the couch ; and 
her glad love arose, and took her in his arms. 

4. “Nay, nay” she said, and her eyes iiowmd with tears ; and she 
lay down to sleep at the further side of the couch, 

5. Bidyapati saitli, 0 Prince, there is no modesty so great as that of 
'a.'4'Gwii-east- -eye,. ' 

( 26 .) 

1. The beautiful one went to the house of her husband. All her 
friends caught hold of her hands, and surrounded her. 

2. As she entered the house she felt the fear of love, even as the 
moon trembles in fear of liahu. 

M 
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8 . She had hardly entered the room before her iicelclaee was broken y 
and her ornaments and clothing became disordered. 

4. The collyrium of her eyes was washed away by her tears, and she 
wondered as the vermilion over her brow was rubbed off. 

5. Bidyapati saitb, I sang this. She gained pleasure through 
enduring, pain. 

(27.) 

1. The damsel went for the first time to her love, and there was great 
shame and fear in her heart. 

2 . The damsel stood motionless ; like a golden statue she xittereth no 
sound with her mouth. 

3 . The husband caught hold of her two liands, and made her sit by 
his side. The damsel was displeased, and boro a melancholy face. 

4. The bee uncovered her lotus face, and looked, but she covered it 
again ; and then he took the lotus-faced one into his lap. 

5. Bidyapati saith, sweet one, pay attention ; for the monarch iin- 
derstaBdeth the delights of love. 

{28.) 

1 . “0 friend, take me not (to the bridal chamber). I am a ehildj 
and my husband is full of passion.” 

2. ‘‘ She encouraged me with consoling words, and took me with her, 
and made me sit on my ImsVamd’s bed. 

3. “All my friends left the house one by one, and my husband 
fastened the door tightly. 

4. “ Then my glad husband became as it were aroused from sleep, 
and I caught hold of my clotlies fearing tluit my life would be put to an 

end.,, ■ 

5. I continued saying ' no,’ ‘ no,’ and tears flowed from my eyes 5 
but the bee commenced to .struggle with the young lotus.” 

6 . As the water on the lotus-leaf is tremliiing, so is the bodv of the 
damsel. 

7. Bidyapati saith, hear, 0 great poet. If thou light fire, thou must 
: put-, it'' to 'its use.' . 

(29.) 

1. “ 0 Mddhab, the pretty one is like a siris* flower. 

2. “ The clever bee tempted by (her .sweetness) sewetli his opportu- 
nity ; and diving into, drinketb the new honey. 

3. “ Hie damsel is in her fiivst youth, and the first meeting with (her 
husband} taketh place in the first watch of the night. 

■* A^iacia ririsa. 
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4. If tlio anxious liusbatid- is iiow 'so: jealoiis (of lier dclaj)^. 'what 
will lie do when slie admitteth yni to eiijojnientd^, ■ ^ ' 

5. , Hari caused I'ler to sleep, on liis lap, and took off her clotlies from 
everj part of her bodj. 

6. He pressed the lotus-like prefctj one as in anger, and laid her oa 

the earth,' ■ ; 

7. She put one (hand) on her lower lip, and the other on her kirtle ; ■ 
but two (hands) cannot be three. 

8. How can she, therefore, conceal her.; -breasts, , on each of wliieii' 
arose five (iingcr marks like) moons. 

9. Her s])eech was broken, her shrinking- ejes were 'iilled with tears. 

10. Cupid caught a fish, {L e. her .eye swimming in tears) with , liis 
hook, and its body, (L e, the eye) struggled (L e. rolled about) in ''all direc- 
tions.' 

11. Bidyapati saith, the minds of both are filled with Joy the bee, 
eoveting sweet lioiiey, seeketh after amorous dalliance.' 

12. How could the tender damsel endure what wiis intolerable, jret 
the night passed and gave her life. 

(eo.) 

; 1. She . first showed anger, and then entreated, and fi.!ialiy' agreed, 
and was persuaded by her friend to go to her husband’s 'chamber. 

2. The damsel slept with her. -face turned -from her husband, nor.': 
did she smile upon him, Ho one can rally a defeated army. 

3. The bridegroom is full of passion, and the bride is young. If 
thou wert to spend millions of gold, thou couldst not procure a iiuioii of 
these two. 

4. Under the cover of her garments she concealed her face, as the 
moon is hidden under the cloud. 

5. Though her elders and relations bid her not deny her beloved one ; 
she doth not dare to do so, for her treasury of love is still closed with a seal. 

6. Bidyapati saith, 'Rij Sib Sih, and Lakhimd know tliis way uf 

love. 

( 31 .) 

1. ' ■ ‘^^■When Hari siiatehed awaj^ my bodice, how I struggled with mj 
limbs against him.’* 

2. The story of that moment is untellable ;■ the sweet-faced clamsol 
.became silent through shame. 

3. The light could not be put out as it was too far off from her hand. 
But still she did not die of shame, for maidens 'ding to life. 
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4 Who can bear such warm embraces. He strained the ribs over 
her tender heart. 

5. Bidjapati the poet saith, no friend of hers was there to tell her 
that morning would come. 

(32.) 

1. “ I tried to cover the orbs of my bosom with my hands, but thou 
eanst not cover a momitaiii of gold with a lotus. 

2. “ With pleasure I gazed upon my face, and, delighted, my body 
assumed various forms of beauty. 

3. Hari then took away my veil, and the sweet lace of my bodice 
slipped down. 

4. “ Last night, 0 friend, I dreamt a dream, hut my modesty forbid- 
detb my relating it. 

5. “ My eyes were filled with the tears of delight, and (watered by 
them) my seedling love hath put forth leaves.’' 

6. Bidyapati singeth of love, and Kaja Sib Sxh understandeth the 
pleasures of it. 

(83.) 

1. “ How am I to tell, 0 friend, of his wantonness. My husband 
desired unlawful pleasure. 

^ 2. “ He pretended that my twin breasts were two delicate mountains j 

and be laid bis hands upon them, lest they should fall upon his heart (and 
crush it). 

3. I was intoxicated with love, and my modesty deserted me ; (nor 
cared I that) my girdle of bells, and my anklets, kept continually tinkling. 

4. Beads of perspiration added an enhanced brilliancy to my face j 
like pearl-fruit forming on a golden lotus. 

5. “ I cannot tell the words that issued from my husband’s lips. 
We gazed in each other’s faces, and both our hearts laughed.” 

6. Bidyapati singeth sweet words. Thou knowest, 0 damsel, that 
nectar which is chosen j drink it.” 

(34.) 

1. To-day, my friend, I see thee very melancholy, and that thy face 
is woe begone. 

2. Hath any one used reproachful words to thee ? Thou dost not 
tell me any thing.” 

3. Last night I passed in suffering, Kanh wickedly sported -witli 
me. 

4. He did not consider my good or bad qualities ; but dimmed, 
like Eahu, the circle of the, moon.. ; 
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:i: ■ ',■ 5. “ Mj ■lowei^^iip,il'e iiiade ::drj, mj ■ liair die ■ put , in/ disoid^^ 

perspiration washed away the mark oxer my forehead.”'^' , 

6 . The yoiingv damsel -knew not how to enjoy dalliance , (in modera-,, 
tion), and allowed, the vermilion on her forehead to become besmeared. 

7. Bid japati sai th, hear, O pretty womaiij why, should I not tell 

such things ? ' , . ' 

8. The present her husband gave her, she' concealed , in .her garments ' 
in the fear of being detected and ridiculed by her comrades. . 

( 35 .) 

1. “ 0 Hari, Hari, hear me patiently. ' Now is not the hour of 
clalliaiiee. ' 

2. The stars which glittered in the sky, are no more to be seen ; and 
,','the cuckoo uttereth his voice at her appointed time. 

S. “ The partridge and the peacock have already finished their songs, 
ll ;';:/ and are silent. The lip of the moon is growiiig dim. 

4. “ The village cows are wandering forth to graze upon the road. 
The bees are settling on the water-lilies. 

5. “ My lips stained red witli betel have lost their brilliant colour. 
This is not the time for enjoyment.” 

6. Bidyapati saith, this is not a good action, the whole world will 

iv//;/,': ridicule thee. 

^ (30.) 

1. Tlie stars of the sky are set ; still who careth to cease caresses. 

2. What is another’s, he pretendetli is his own ; and loringly pressetli 
it between Ms hands. 

; 3. Her necklace of pearls liad been broken ; and in the dim day- 

' light the wounds of the love-conllict were visible. 

f 4. She uttereth “ Hay, nay, nay,” but still ho striveth to gain his 

( object with ten million devices. 

! 5. Bidyapati saith that amid the tliree (the lovcn*, the damsed, and 

she who brought them together) the last is the cleverest of all. 

:|ii/yh'//v^ (.m 

1. The fair bridegroom hath finished his caresses, and slcepeth with 
his hand upon her bosom. 

2. It is as if he were worshipping a golden image of Sib, and wmi’e 
covering the lotus which surmounted it with his hand, 

A can only be worn by a man. IlGnce the word hero must mean the 

^31]^ or other mark used l)y wumen on their foreheads. 


I 
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3. 0 friend, such is the dalliance of Madhab. 

1. Like a bee which hath enjoyed the jasmine, he bondeth his head, 
and v/ateheth in the hope of further pleasure. 

5. He approached his face to hers, and placed it on it ; as it were the 
moon upon a spotless lotus. 

6. Both the bee and the mountain partridge are weary, after drink- 
ing the nectar of ambrosia. 

7 & 8. Bidyapati saith, hear, 0 king S'ib Sih, Eiip Xarayaii, and 
Pniiihati who is his necklace, the wondrous tale of Krishn and llailha. 

(33.) 

1. ** In his warm embrace, blind with intoxication he gaFc me pain. 

I have escaped (from a great danger), through the virtuous actions of 
my former life. 

2 & 8. “ My necklace of pearls was broken and scattei'ed, and my 
garments,'^ fell to the ground. My two breasts were torn with his nails, 
as a lion teareth the forehead of an elephant. 

1 & 5. “ When I see the marks of biting on my lower lip, my heart 

trembleth, as when Eahu obscureth the circle of the moon. All night 
appeared to me like the fathomless ocean, and I asked myself when the 
sun would arise a friend to me. 

6 & 7. I shall not go again to my husband, if be thus east my life 
away with love.” Bidyapati saith, cast away fear and shame, for if thou 
once light lire, thou must put it to its use. 


CHAPTER YI. 

A COWIIEEDESS, A PATOUEITE OF KllXSlJX, 

:OFFEBS' FAIiSE’ EXCUSES- ■ TO SEE . SISTIE-IX-LAW, OX HEB, EETUBF- FliOM; 
-AX ASSIGXATIOX.. 

(39.) 

1. “ l\Iy friend, how can I satisfy my husband. 

2. “ At the birth of thatf which (is to-day) I left my house, avid did 
not return until its death. 

3. ‘‘ ThatJ for which I went, came of itself ; and therefore I took 
shelter under a tree. 

4. “ When it ceased, I brought it home ; and am I therefoj’c to be 

t The still, ' ' _ 


„ ^ 5. , ,, As, ,;sGon„ as I' got : (to tbe water) I 'broke.' tlio stem, of ■ a .lotus, and 
wislied to'batlie.' ■ 

6 . , d* (Wlieii I bathed in) the pond, (the' water) splashed, d.and ; the 
bees riished forth and stung Biy lip. ■■ 

7. When I put the full jar (upon mj head) I drew a long' .lireath, 
and it fell slipping down my hair.' 

S. Ten friends went w.ith me before., and behind, and (i,ii the crowd) 
I was suffocated and could not speak,*’ ; 

D. Bidvapati saith, hear, pretty one, .keep all these tlriiigs eoiicmL 
ed in thine heart. 

10.' Daily th 3 "' love for thy sister-in-law will increase,, and thou 
shouldest speak so that these (secrets) should be never revealed. 

(40.). 

1 . ** O' sister-in-laWj tliou snspectest me of being guilty, simply from 
my appearance. 

2 . Do not say hastily that I have been faithless to my husband, nor 
make iiij' mother-in-law angry. 

3 & 4. “ In sport I broke 'a lotus stalk, and wished to make an, ear- 

ring of, it. Angered at this a bee flew at me from the lotiis-bell and stung 
1 : 03 ^" lower, lip. 

.' 5. '& 6 ., As I returned I did not see the thorn shrub on the road 
from the yM// the path was- narrow, and I missed my wav and the thorns' 
tore my bosom. 

' , 7. The water Jar was heavy, and I could not keep, my head stead}^ ; 
— hence my dishevelled hair. 

8 . I fell behind companions, and hence mv' panting breath. 

9. On the way the slanderers east reproaches at me. and I answered 
them on the spot. 

10 . I am very foolish, and could not keep patience with them, and 
hence mj W'ords are broken.” 

11 . Eidyapati saith, Heai*, O damsel, keep all this secret. 

12 . “ Conceal the waj’S of love from th 3 ’ sister-iu-law, and reveal not 
that which is concealed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LoTEE’S QtJAEEELS. 

(41.) 

1. 0 Madhab, act up to thy words. 

2, Knowing thee to be mighty I took refuge in thoc, and thought; 
. tliou wast like ocean with all its lakes. 


C,H5 
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3. I w^aiKlered and wandered tliroiighout tlie wide world* and every 
where heard of thy fame and greatness. 

4. I have considered, myself, and have learnt from others concerning* 
thy virtues and thy honour. Thy virtues cannot be even described by me. 

5. At first every one speaketh of a man’s gentleness. But not till 
the end will the fruit be known. 

6. The words of a great man never change, even as the natural 
affection of the moon and the deer. 

7. Bidyapati saith, hear, 0 good woman, this quality is not to be 
found in any excepting Madhah. 

S. I sly this in presence of Hay Slbai STh, Eup Niirayan, and his 
queen Lakhima Bai. 

(42.) 

1. A great man even when angered with one he loves, doth not give 
up his love for him. 

2 . The crow and the cuckoo are of the same kin. The beetle and 
the bee resemble each other. 

3. Gold and turmeric are (alike in colour), but yet how different. I 
distinguish the good from the bad by their qualities, and not by their ap- 
pearance. 

4. Though a jewel be covered with mud, still its qualities are not 
destroved. 

5 " Bidyapati saith, take it for granted, that a good husband will not 
drive Ids wife to extremities. 

(43.) 

1. I took him for a fragrant sandal tree, and serving him, thought, 
0 friend, that all my desires w-ould be accomplished. 

2. 1 had a meeting wdth my love, and enjoyed his embrace, but in 
the end I find him out a semaP tree, (without fragrance or fruit). 

3. Tliougli Madhab dwelleth in the same village with me, he hath 
become the slave of the wives of others. 

4. Tliough I am a damsel endowed with such excellent beauty, I have 
lost all my charms and my pride. 

5 & 6. 0 friend, the fresh lotus flower (of myself), as it lieth in the 

basket made of the (bitter) mmf branches (of separation), is withered ; and 
yet (my rival) the (scentless) wild rice hath become sweet and blooming. 

7. It hath chanced that my love should come to-day, after spending 
so many days there. 

* Bomhax heplaphyllum. f Azadixachta Indica# 



:■ :8. Whj '.siiall' I aclmit kis .embraces., . Mj .lieart:dotli iiofc belie fc i^a 
bini.- ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

9., .Bicljapai*! saitb,' O' friend, I ■sang 'wbat was proper. Tbe,app.re- 
eiator.of tbe good will, come*' 

,10. . Arise, O friend, and, feast to thy. bear t’s eo.ateiit* To-day thy, 
,,l 2 iisbaiid, will .eorae home. ' 

.,, m ■ 

,,1. “ Thiim ej'es a.re reel;., I know the' great secret. The y tell the 

. graw seaiiclai of a iiioo,iilit night. , 

2. ‘"'0 Hari, make 'iio excuse; go thou to her with 'whom tliou hast 

.s,pent the night. 

, 8* A bosom, full and round as a hath left: its impress nve,!* 

thy lieart. It is as if love had painted tiiy dark skin fair. 

4. Thou wearest ornaments not thine own, betraying the tale that 
thou hast been with another.” ■ 

.. ■!>. Bklyapati saitli, even speaking thus is forbidden. When a great 
man comiiiittetb an injustice, bear it in silence. 

(45.) 

1. Lotus loving bees are many in this world, but amongst all he is 
great who bath discretion. 

2. 0 pinud lady, haste and yield to thy love’s caresses. Oppor- 
tunity is short, and the benefit is great. 

8. Thou gayest him no honey, though thou hadst no lack of it. 
Only that wealth is wealth by which others are benefited. 

4. “ Thou spakest rashly to him, and thereby didst put a ilame to 
his heart wdiieh will only be extinguished with his death. 

5. It is not tiiou who art base, but thy actions. Evil eommumica- 
tions corrupt manners.” 

6. Bidydpati saitb, the mes.senger told her privately. One cannot 
gain one’s own without another’s loss. 


CHAPTEil VII. 

Sepauxtiois'. 

( 46 .) 

1. Happy are the days of youth and love. For a few days equal 
passion is seen in both. 

2. Cruel fate turneth good to evil. What can it not cause to happen. 

note- to' ilo. - 7'6. ■ 
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3. This clGtormiuation of tbino is not good, Bo not obstinatOj Jiiifl 

depart not from thy former love. 

4. Tell me the truth, whither do the eyes of thy hope gaze,. ? , Dost 
thou remeraher the meetings with thy beloved ? 

■ 5. Thine eyes flow with tears. Thou payest iio heed unto thy gar- 

ments noiMlost thou wear thy necklace, 

6. Though 'the 'moon, be a hundred thousand leagues .away .still the 
water-lil}' rejoieeth in it. 

7. Mutual love increaseth the more distant the beloved ones are 

separated from each other. ^ ^ 

8. Bldvapati the poet singeth, a good husband will keep his word. 

1. Ill what .wood doth Mahes dwell? No one can tell me. 

% Maheiclwelleth in the forest of penance, and is undergoing fear- 
ful hardships. ^ _ A £* • 1 

3. With earring in his ear, and how m hand my husband, O tnend, 

is sayinsj sweet things in that foiest. 

^ ' 4. In the (dense) forest, where even -reeds are motionless, doth my 
husband laugh and talk. 

5. One single word came between us, and so my husband arose and 
departed. 

6. Bidyapati saith, sing the actions of Eadha and Kmshn. 

1. Once on a time there was a young love, like the love of fish for 
water. 

2. One vrord came between us, and my love smiled and did not even 
reply to me. 

3. Ktbih was on the same bed with me, but it seemed as if he were 
in a far country. 

4. In the forest where none can move, doth my beloved laugh and talk, 

5. 1 will don a berrait^s weeds, and search for my love. 

0. Bidyapati saith, a good husband will not drive thee to extremities. 

(49.) 

1. I came here searching for thee in remembrance of our love, but 
as I arrived thou safest with thy face turned away. 

2. Thou didst not even reply to my first words, and with the glances of 
thine eyes thou tookest away my life, 

3. 0 moon-faced damsel, be not too proud. I, like a bee, am un- 
easy ill my heart, ■ ■ „ 


bibtIpati. 


m 
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4. Tlioii gavest me liope. Do not tlierefore disappoint me. Be 
gracioiis, and fulfil mj desire. ^ 

5. Bicljapati saifcli, take it for authority, in the heart of both was 
boiii the aiTow of separatioii. ■ ■■■. 

(50.) 

'1., .'.0 proud one, shew not- anger now. ■ 

2. Xatiire seemeth so lovelj.now, that it is as it were the God of love 
but just awakened. 

3. The night is cool, and the moon shiiieth. Xo other season is 
eoiiiprinihle to this. 

4. Only she who hath enjoyed them knowetii the delights of a liiis- 
.band’s caresses at such a time. ■■ 

5 & 0. Other damsels, with many smiles and caresses, and offering 
sweet draughts of neetar of their lower lips, have yielded tliemscdves up to 
their liusbaiids’ embraces. I alone enteat and am hungry. 

7. T'lij navel resembleth the whirlpool at the imioii of the Ganges 
and the Yamuna, with three soft wrinkles for its waves. And (on the 
banks of the rivers) are thy breasts like two images (imr/a'S) of Siva. 

8. Thy mourning husband ^marneth for the gift. O sweetheart, 
bestow upon him them. all. ' 

, 9 & 10. 'E,kljapati saith, ye. are alight and an (unlit) lamp: If 
ye come together, your hearts will no longer retain tlieir calmness. Keep 
your patience under subjection. The pangs of pent up love are very piti- 

■■ful.''' .' 

(51.) 

1. , j^iladhab did not consider this rightly. 

2. Should he, whose wife is like love in beauty, indulge in debau- 
chery ? 

3. I love him more than even my life, and value him like unto tlie 
necklace over my heart. 

4. I never look on another man’s face. What wisdom hath he when 
he doth so ? 

5. No one praiseth a niiser^ husband, and the whole world rklicuieth 

him. 

6. Who Tvhile having his own wealth doth not make use of it, but 
hopetii (to use) anotherks wealth. 

7. Bidyapati saith, hear, O Madhurapati, this is an improper 

action. ■ 

^ Ono who being not satisfied with his own wife, looks after another s. 
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8. If the wealth obtained by begging from (others) be an everlast- 
ing one, of what use is our own ? 

(52.) 

1. What fault have I committed to-day ? Why, 0 Hari, dost thou 
not east even half a glance upon me ? 

2. “On other days thou elaspedsb my neck, and brought est me within 
the house, to tell me tliy love in varied words. 

3. “ My husband was annoyed in bis heart and slept. The heart 
of a husband should not be of this nature.” 

4. Eidyapati saith, hear words of truth. When love inereaseth 
self-respect is lost. 

(53) 

1. 0 Mddhab, what can I say of thy wisdom ? 

2. When I called thee “ Dear husband” thou wast annoyed, and 
didst shut thine ears with both thy hands, 

3. hen the time of separation approached ; my sleep did not break, 
and so I could not ask him anything. 

4. Tliere is, O friend, no one so unfortunate as I. The precious jewel 
hath departed from my hand. 

5. If I had known that my husband was so cruel at heart, I would 
have made my breasts mountains of gold, 

6. And cunningly wdth the palms of nu' hands, and with my arms, 
like creepers, would I have bound him firmly and kept him here. 

7. When I remember this, if I do not die, my heart can only be of 

stone. ' ' .. " " 

S. T’ne poet Eidyapati saith, 0 daughter of the Himalaya, keep 
the feet (of thy husband) on thine own heart. 

(54.) 

0 friend what can I say of niy folly j I jxissed the whole night 

in pride. 

2. When my heart was softened, the cruel dawn arose, 

3. The elders awoke, how could I yield his caresses ? As I hid uij 
body I was much confused. 

4. I wished to shew my cleverness, and only made myself foolish. 
I tried to obtain my interest, and lost even the principal. 

o. Bidya]>afei saith, it was a fault of judgment that at the time of 
love thou shewedst anger. 
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' ' 1, &: 2, ^ 0 MadKab, ' go not-, thou .'to a far coiiiilrf.' TIioii'>d!t take ' 
witli thee all my happiness, aod'what wilt thou bring me in retarii 

■ 3. As soon as thou eofcerest the forest thou 'wilt change tliy ..iiiind, 
and thou wilt, 0 211 j lord, forget -me. 

4. I will not. beg for a diamond, nor a pearl, nor £o.r a ruby,, hut . for ... 
thee, mj love. 

'5. When thou, iny love, didst depart,' mine eyes were filled -with' 
tears, nor, could I even see, thee. ' 

,6. Though (he) dwelleth with me in the same city, my love is the 
slave of others. How will he fulfil desii’es. 

7. Fair women when 'with their husbands, like stars around the 
moon, are happj^ in their love. 

, 8. Bidjapati saith, hear, O' good woman, keep' the True Esse.oce 
in thine heart, 

(56.) 

1. , My husband hath left me and gone to a far country, with wlioiii 
shall I pass m.y young life ? 

2. My bed is soft and scented with liowers. How thirsty my bee 
must be where’er he dwelleth. 

3. Remembering, remembering, my heart .will not remain still, and; 
my body is burnt in the fire of love. 

4. Bidjapati the poet saith, Victory to Mam. What can a hus- 
band do when the fates are against him, 

(o7.) 

1. The damsel, in her desolation, went to her bed-chamber, saying, 
“What hath God written in my destiny.?’^ ■ 

2. She rose distraught, and sat with bended head, and looking round 
her, became asliamed.'^ 

3. My beloved one hath gone ; and I used to play with the two hands 
of my husband. 

4. Bidyapati saitli, O wondrous love ! according to the length of 
separation is new love produced. 

(58.) 

1. My Madhab wandered to a far country, and no one, 0 friend, 
giveth me any new^s of his weifai'e. 

2. May his life be long, even though he remain a hundred, thousand 

away from me ; it is my misfortune, and he is not to blame (for this) . 

* i* e. awoke from a dream about her absent husband. 
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3. 0 God ! mj fate liath been reversed. Mj Imsband batb given up 

bis former love (for me). 

4i, The grief 'of my heart is like an arrow, but bow can one feel the 

pain borne by another ? 

5. Bidyapati the poet saitb, Yietory to What can a husband 

flo when the fates are against him ? 
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V ' 4. ' Slie eoiilcl-not; write tlie; one ' which followc41i spring, ■ for the first 
seiiteiiee'. was putting her: life 'to ■an ' end '■(tliroiigli remeinbrance of her , 
hiisbaiii). 

■ 5. ' Bid japati salt lij , count the letters. Those w*lio are \vise can ■ tell 
the purport. 

. '( 01 .) . 

1. My mind is distraught,- and my 'husband is in a foreign country,' 
When I gaze upon the moon. 'flames rise ill. my body. 

. 2. The .pains of lov-e penetrate to the bottom, of nij heart. To ; 
whom shall I tell, my distress, for rnj husband is in a far -country. 

3 & 4. M}' kirtle .remembering ..his loYe, 'and that, he is not come 

home, and .(hearing) the intolerable songs of " the frogs -and, eiickoos, is 
slipping clown to-day. . My love is .great, but .1 can.iiot find my husband-. - . 

5. Bidyapati saifch, 'hear and take it for grant-ed, King iiigliab. 
Sih can understand young love (lit. the. five-arrowed one). 

(62.) 

:1. My husband went away giving me the first and the eleventh 
(letters),'^* but it is many days since the terra 'of the promise expired. 

. 2.' My age is the Pleasure of Love in visible .form, and yet my , hus- 
band hath not shown his face. . 

3. 'iSTow, ' 0 friend, my chastity can no longer remain 'safe. Daj^- bj ■, 
day the arrow of love will become doubly strong. 

4. I cannot even endure tlie liglit of the moon nor of the sun, even 
the application of sandal- wood seemeth to me like' an intolerable arrow. 

5. Bidyapati saith, hear, O good woman. Have pacieiice and Miirari 
will meet thee. 

(63.) 

Ail enigmaiieal letter from EadJiu to Krislm. 

1. 0 Madhab, I iioclerstand thee now. 

2. Though thou madest a hundred thousand promises to return, of what 
effect are they ? 

3. Take fourf from forty and divide it by four, and mj liiisband and 
I are the result. 

4. The deceitful Kanhaia doth not know how to enjoy caresses ; he 
hath brought my life to an end, 

* promise’’ in Maithilf. ■ 

j- 40 — 4 = 36 . sj> =: 9 which means also youthful.”. 
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5. Take ten'^ from sixty and then cut of^ the cypher, and that is 
that wliieli laiigheth at me. 

6. 1 cannot bear the disappointment caused by my husband, and so 
I will add a cypher to twof and take it. 

7. That J which folio weth from writing nine ej^phers preceded by nine, 
is like the life of my heart. 

8. I cannot with pleasure look on my lotus face. Who doth not 
know the reason. 

9 10. Bidyapati saith, hear, 0 good woman ; if thou split a 

lotus stalk, it will give a lesson to others, and thereby give up its life. 
(For within the stalk is a slender filament which no one can separate into 
two parts, and which therefore is a model for true love.) Who can object 
to learn such a lesson ? 

(04.) 

• 1. Sandal-wood is now an intolerable arrow to me, and my orna- 
ments a burden. 

2. “ Hari, the upholder of the mountain in Golciil doth not appear 

to me even in my dreams, 

8 & 4. “ Murari standeth alone beneath the Kaclamh^ tree, and 

seeketh for the path (to me). Separated from Hari, my heart burneth, 
and my garments lose their brightness. 

5 & 6. Speed thee, speed thee, 0 ITdliab. Go thou to M^ithura. The 
moon-faced damsel can no longer live, and who will be blamed for her 
murder ? 

7 & 8. Bidyapati saith, hear me attentively, 0 good woman, to- 
day Hari will come to GokuL Haste, and look for him on the path. 

(65.) 

1, The fearful cloud thundereth aloud in the sky, O friend. When wdll 
my luisband come to me ? 

2, Love hath arisen, 0 friend, now my life bath no chance of safety. 

8. What can I do ; my youth hath become the cause of rny death. 

4. Bidyapati saith, 0 friend, have coniidenee in thy husband. 

(65.) 

1. «It 'was on the seventh day of the month of that my 

love made a promise to me and went a\yay. 

,2. He. toixched my two breasts which are the incarnation of Siva, 
and smilingly promised me, and I believed him. 

^ « 60 — 10 , 5= so ; $ an assembly of five persons,’" %, e. people in goneraL 

^ t 20 ws ai^' means 'poison'/^’ r 

’900OOOO'':^_'^ *fay0.tmg ' '' * 

I Nanda orimtaliil,.''' : , . ' 
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■;:S. TIi 6 ' temi'of & pledge hath, passed, and hope hath flowed away 

from' mj, life.’ 

,;V4!.' .'Under the pangs , of that separation the, damsel will surely die. 
Hence how can the {biirning hearts), of. JBaimkh barm her. 

5 & 6. Counting the moments I passed the days, counting the .days 
the months, and counting the months the years. Ho.w there is no- hope of. 
my life. 

7. The mango trees were in flower. In the forest of my heart,, tlie. 
cuckoo was singing gently. ■ 

8. At such a tender age my husband went to a, distant land, and 
drank the nectar of the flower. 

. 9. ' , Me even Immktm'* and sandal- wood burn, and yet there are people 
who call the moon .cool,',. 

10. My husband far from me (forgetteth me), and hath many lofes. 
Truly in distress I learn those who are true and those who are false to me. 

,ll,,<fe l,2.. ,Bidyapati saith, hear fair damsel, adore the feet of H.ari. 
Thy love is, unwillingly in a f o,reigi 2 country, and therefore do not abuse lii,iiL 

( 67 .) 

Mdihd enigmatically th-eatens to he nnfaitliful to Krkhi. 

1. I will write the nineteenthf letter with the twenty-seventh. Then 
again I will put down with them the twenty-fifth. 

2. That which my love, at the time of leaving me, entrusted to me, 
alas, hath fled j and I do not see it. 

3. It is very unbecoming that another man should enter the house. 
But the man has come ; and in search of it. 

4. 0 Miidhab, do not blame me for it. How long shall I retain a 
hope of keeping it. 

5. Bidyapati saith, count the letters. They who are wise can tell 
the purport of “ it.” 

(CS.) 

1. Madhab dwelleth in Madhupiir. 0 friend, we also will go to him, 

2. He loveth Kiibja, and hath given up his love (for us) also. 

3. How long may vre look for his advent, 0 friend ? He hath gone 
to the banks of the Jamuna. 

4. Let him take up his abode there, but let him once come here, and 
shew his face* 

5. Bidyapati saith, 0 friend, the beaut}’’ and form of the man are 
incomparable. 

^ See note to No. 76. 

t 19th letter 27th 25th if. virtue” is the answer to the riddle. 
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(69.) 

1. 0 friend, I planted the creeper of mj hope, and watered it with 
the tears of my eyes. 

2. The fruit is now ripe, nor can the cloth that covereth my bosom 
contain it. 

8. My husband when he went away saw it while yet unripe. Doth 
he know that the mist hath been dispersed. 

4 . Day by day the fruit is ripening. My husband, 0 friend, doth 

not understand this in his heart. 

5. All others’ husbands, though they went to distant countries, came 
back and remembered their love ; 

6. But my Lord is so void of mercy that affection never increaseth 
in his heart. 

7. Bidyapati saith, 0 friend, I sang what was proper. The apprecia- 
tor of the good will come. 

8. Arise, 0 friend, and feast to thy heart’s content. To-day thy 
husband will come home. 

( 70 .) 

1. What can I say. In my first youth, 0 friend, my love left me 

and went to a far country. 

2. 0 friend, I can no longer have patience, and hear the grief of 
separation. 

3. The appointed time of his arrival hath passed away, the cloud 
hath covered the face of the sun. 

4. The winter, the spring, and the summer have passed, and the 
rainy season hath set in. 

5. The crickets are chirping all around, 0 friend. The cuckoo is 
singing his sweet song. 

6. The god of love, 0 friend, hath inflicted with his arrow a mortal 
wound. How many of these (exciting songs) am I to hear with mine ear ? 

7. A bed of flowers no longer pleaseth me, 0 friend : even sandal wood 
and apparel appear like poison unto me. 

8. The wind bloweth cool, and yet my mind, and my speech, have 

9. Bidyapati saith, 0 friend, I say this. The damsel should rejoice 

10. The husband will find a propitious day, and will come on it 
Be not disappointed. 
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1. The meeting between the two had taken place for the first time 
The night had passed away in obstinacy. 

2. They were strangers and their lo?e was fresh. Without previons 
acquaintance he had demanded pleasure. 

3. “ My husband went away when my breasts were small like nuts, 
Now my youth has become apparent. 

4. Now I can not live without my love. Now my life hath come 
to .an., end..’* 

fi. Bidyapati saith, the good husband is full of virtue. 

(72.) 

1. Her moon-like face hidden in her hands, shineth like a fresh lotus 
covered with its tendrils. 

2. Day and night tears flow from her eyes. The Mrd-Iike* pupil is 
swallowed up, and tears fall from them like strings of pearls. 

3. What can the moon-faced one do, and what can others say. For 
no fault of hers Kanh hath turned away his face. 

4. Through the intolerable separation her frame hath wasted away. 
The flower bath withered, the scent only remaineth. 

5. Such are her lamentations, that I fear she will not live. Love 
never alioweth any one to remain master of himself. 

6. Bidyapati saith, hear 0 good woman, keep patience and Murari 
will meet thee. 

( 73 .) 

1. At first when our love was new, thy soul wished to throw its 
life before it. 

2. “Now that that love is daily growing. old; tbou thinkest thine 
own lotus withered, and another more fragrant. 

3. “0 friend, teil my prayer to HarL He will not forget the love 
of former days. 

4. “ In the days of my love’s- caresses, he promised me many things, 
but hath not performed as much as I could tell with half lip**’ 

Bidyapati saith, Eaj Sib Sih, and his Queen Lakhima know this 

love. 

( 74 .) 

1. 0 Madhab, what am I to say of her ? The sweet one desiretb, thy 
virtues and loveth thee. 


^ a species of wagtail {MotmUaalba)» 
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2. Soiled apparel covereth her body, and tinder ber lotus band her 
eyes shed tears. 

3. A nut brown braid of hair (hath fallen from her brow, and) lieth 
upon her bosom. It appeareth like a black bee attached to a lotus-bell 

4. One of her comrades gazeth at her heaving form, another fanneth 
her with a lotus leaf. 

5. Some console her by saying Hari hath come/’ and when thy 
name is called to her remembrances she faintly riseth. 

6. Bidyapati, the poet singeth, she trieth to make the pangs of her 
separation known to her companions, 

(75.) 

1. 0 friend, to whose graces hath ray love succumbed ? Fow I 
understand his virtues and his vices. 

2. 0 friend, separated from him, Love maketh my heart to boil. The 
very moon of night biumeth my body. 

3. 0 friend, though the slanderers relate to me hundreds of his faults ; 
still to me no one is like him. 

4 0 friend, though thou try with many efforts to rub it out, a line 
engraved on stone cannot be effaced. 

5. 0 friend, though the wicked speak bitterly of him, my heart is 
not disturbed. 

6. 0 friend, consider that the deer marks on the moon, even though 
obliterated (for a time) by Bahu, never leave her face. 

7. 0 friend, even though the sun dry up the water, the lotus doth 
not desert the mud- 

8. 0 friend, to her who loveth her love, what can even an angry 
■■■dod do. ■ 

9 & 10. Bidyapati the poet sang, and Baja Sib Sih, the beloved of 
Modabati Dei, is full of love and under staudeth it fully. 

(76.) 

The messenger tells Mddhd^s woes to Krishn. 

1. 0 Madhab, I saw a damsel separated from her beloved. 

2. There is no smile on her lower lip, nor doth she sport with her 
comrades ; day and night she murmureth thy name. 

3. She uttereth sweet sounding words from a mouth, which is like an 
autumn moon (in beauty). 

4. I have perceived and seen that the red lotus hath blossomed, and 
accordingly I am come. / 
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D. The iieeHace on the heart o£ the pretty one bath become a burden, 
nor do her eyes cease shedding tears. 

6. All the comrades meet and invite her to sport, and indulge in plea- 
sure, (but) her heart doth not heed them. 

7. She hath given up rubbed sandal, and musk and the humJcum^^ and 
hath left all other pleasures in thy absence. ■ 

8- As a fish without water leapeth in pain, so doth she wake day and 
^llight.■' ■ 

9. He heard the words of tlie messenger and in his soul remember- 
ing (his wife), departed immediately. 

10. Bidyapati the poet singeth, Eaghab Sih, Lord of Modabati, is 
the only refuge. 


CHAPTER Till. 

EeTOIOI!?. ■ . ■ 

(77.) 

1, Krishn cometh and openeth the door of the house in which Eadha 
liveth. 

2. He lifted the cloth, and saw her lips and face, which appeared like 
a half moon. 

B. ‘‘I put small pieces of camphor into the leaf, and arranged 
the sweetmeats. 

4. “ I passed the night sitting, and my pride was broken.’’ 

5. I stayed in Mathura, why didst thou not send a messenger to 

me ?” " ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

6. ** I am one jewel here, and there are many jewels scattered about. 
And my husband slept there.” 

7. The Lord of Lakshmi kissed her lotus eyes, and pressed her to his 
heart with the strength of Kumbh Karan. 

8. Bidyapati, meditating on the feet of Hari, singeth the lament of 
EMha and Krishn. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MiSGELLANEOirS, 

(78.) 

Prayer addressed to the Ganges^ 

1. How sweet are the boons I have obtained upon thy bank. As I 
leave thee mine eyes fill with tears. 

* Kurnkum is the sealing-wax sphere filled with red powder used at such festivals 
as the HoH, hy the holiday-makers, to throw at each other. 
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2. With clasped hands I adore thj pure waves. Holy Ganga, may 
I see thee once again. 

3. One fault of mine thou knowest, and wilt pardon. I- have 
touched, 0 m other, with my feet, thy water. 

4. Why need I perform silent prayer, or penance, devotion, or pious 
meditation. I look upon them as equally ineffectual, for my life hath been 
blessed by thee. 

5. Bidyapati saith, my prayer to thee is this, forget me not in the 
hour of death. 

( 79 .) 

A comical wng^ in which a wife complaim about the tender age of her 

husband, 

I. My husband is a child, and I am a full blown damsel. (In a 
former life) what penance did I insufficiently perform, that I am as his 
mother. 

8. My friend, I dressed myself in garments of the south ; but when 
I saw my husband my body became burnt up with disappointment. 

6. I took my husband in my lap and went to market, and the market 
people asked “ What is he to you 

7. ‘‘ He is not my husband’s younger brother, nor is he my little 
brother. In my former life it was written that he should be my husband. 

9. ** 0 wayfarer on the road, you are my brother. Go on a message 
to my father’s house* 

II. Tell my father to purchase a milch cow, that he may give his 
son-in-law milk to drink, and nourish him. 

18. I have no money, and no milch cow. How am I to bring up 
his little son-in-law ? 

10. Bidyapati says, hear 0 woman of Braj. Have patience and 
Mururi will meet thee. 

( 80 .) 

A song of Intrigue, 

1. 0 fair one, you are wise and clever ^ I am dying of thirst, give 
me a drink of water.’* 

2. “ Who are you, and of what family ? Without previous acquain- 
tance, I give no man a seat, or water.” 

8. I am a traveller, and a Bdjput; and, separated from my love, 

I wander over the world.” 

4. “ Come, and be seated, and drink water. Whatever you ask for 
I will give you. 

5. ** My father-in-law' and brother-in-law are gone to a far country,, 
and my husband has gone to search for them. 
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0. Ifj mother-in-law is in the house, but she is blind and cannot 
see. My child does not understand my speech.” 

7, Bidyapati says, 0 wondrous love ! according to the length of 
' separation new love is produced. 


S'ita’s Mabria&b. 


A fne'iicl of Vnia laments her lot, 

1. One who wanders in every house from the beginning of his life* 


How can he he married ? 


2. Vde are going now to make him the bridegroom of Gauri. How 


can this be allowed P 

3 & 4 ' Where is .his house ? Where is the courtyard thereof ? Wim 
are his parents P He has no fixed home. Who will take him for a son-in- 
:law ? , 

5 & G. Who has settled this marriage (with Siva) ? Xone is his 
I’elation. The genealogist who fixed this marriage is a contemptible one. 

7. He has neither a family nor relations. His dependents are ghosts 
•and demons. 

8. Considering this my body burns, who can bear the thorn in my 
heart ?' 

9 & 10. Bidyapati says, O pretty one, keep this in your mind. He 
who is destined to be your consort will become your husband. 


A friend of Umd addresses her mother^ on the occasion of Shiva’s coming to 

marirg her, 

1. O mother, such a wilful bridegroom have they brought, the 
Himalay blushed as he gazed on him. 

2. Such a fool is he that he cannot even ride a horse, even a fully 
equipped one.^ 

3. He has spread a tiger’s skin over a bull, and tied it with a snake 
for a girth. 

4. Patter, patter, goes his tabor, and rattle, rattle go the bones in 
his body. 

5. Gobble, gobble, he gorges himself with Indian hemp, and smack, 
smack go his cheeks thereat. 


^ Mr. Fallon translates kere by ‘pace*, hut I do not find tMs meaning of the 
word current in Mithila. is elsewhere in Mithila used to signify equipment. 
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G. He bas painted himself with sandal-wood, and has smeared his 
whole body with ashes. 

7. He has collected a great army of ghosts and goblins, and down 
from his head flows the Ganges. 

8. Bidjapati says, hear Manain,^ it is the god Bigambar Bhang. 


Nest follow a few poems by Harkh Nath, or Harsha Natba, a 
living poet. They are Yaishnava poems in the same style as those of 
Bidjapati, and are in the modem Maithili dialect. 

\\ Wi TftfT 11 

5IW STWfl: t ^ I 

^ ^ ^ trcsrrasi qrmr l 

(Og cR ^ «if^cr tiR t TO ^ 3ra wrr II 

^51 m t xr5m% a 

^ 1^1% %i I 
5TO iKSt 11m t ^TWTO tjtVTOT I 
'Pi5rr5r ^frfw ^ to to isitr irit i 

#f 5E;5fiTO ^ ’sniTO w»fi*TO il \ ii 

cFt^cT ^crr TO iRft ^ i 

%TRJf ?fTOt ^03 C?^ TO ll 

TIRTTO TOf^ tpTO SfJra I 

■ 'H* ■ 

3i1% TO^'f TORt TfHTO Rira H 

’TO|% «fTOl %rTO iw 1 

5IWI TOf ^ RR TOsft f R fiift: cis ^ art*? ii 
RC® TOR TO TORt ’RUR RlfR ^RFT I 
RtR TOfro TO TO TO TORt RTO^i^iTORf RRT 11 
RJRf TOfR TO l^RTO JTR I 

TO^R R#TO RWfl ^ TOTO *TR 8 I 

* Mena the mother of XTia^ 
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^ m ?nlw ( 

^tii3S>rv^T 5if% ?f5r^ ?:Tf^ 8 

Jgf^ ffc^ ^ ^fSRt frof^ *Tm I 

. ^ , 'N# •■J 

^ ^ifsr 3if^ ?j5Rt ^ I! 

^gfcr ^ ^ ^ 5e^ irg^ ^ s 

f^fr cr; ??5i5Tt ferf^cT ii 

mu sjji^ ^03?^ ^0 srn^ ^ 9ft« 1 

\j ^ 

3T5r m mfiff tWK^ srfsT m %Fr » 
surer 5Rf% XK ^ JTW 1 

5:^rT5r ^{m f^=f ?i3i^ ^ w »tw 8 ^ R 

X0trfm wi mar ?:r3rfe m!f% ^ixipr ?rar i 
37=^ ^ XK’m 3J5jf% Sift WfSi^ W3; I 
mw sife 5jft ?j3iftr srft mw ■=g%K i 
%TSi 'f f% 37^ 3n^f% ^jftxr ^ftTs sift m > 

iSfift ^ft 3;ft ■aft xQwft ipr spr m i 
^ 377*1 TiTSiftf ftftsirqft 3:^ sr[3T r s r 

xRTxiw ^Tift Tjarr I 

3 i*T 37 i 0 w m 3 T[*Tft tR:si %rasi ^7377 11 

O'-. 

ciffcT ’gxfsr ^ ^f3*r mspT^r ^ ^fk ^ft7i7% i- 
ftsr sfil^ TOTT^rsi ^‘sisr 0^ m m ft3:fl7^ 11 
37^*r m *r?j*T *f fff 5?rT37^ 1 

tft ■=gg3;r*i*r jtpt wjtst m ct^ ^ ft^t ir 
siir ^‘w*T Tim 37^ arm irwir tew ftw gif^ 1 
37T*i^ wsr "i sift ^sisr ft[sr ir^ ^ 7773;^^ H 
^3751 w %ft TEsfttm a^rwsi 1 
f *r f ^37 srfe ft^ftrer ^iftar » 
3[7ff3r ^tsi ^*i ^*«ii3ra ^iTir w3r*T fmaix^ I 
^ si^im fii W 3 f>ft[ TOT ^ft 377^ tt 1 8 

c< 

SETTW ^ ^ftft ^ 3TW ^rftft 1 
TO*T ^ ^*r SRT? 3F^m I 

ft5c<r ftftn 5i?i*n3[si ^ Sift sif^ I 
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<5^ ‘ift W’C «f*f ^ ^ 1 

mm ^ 313151 1 5!fe irgif t^% I 
sifiT ^r^ci w ^isi^ ^ m: PraT% i 

^ 5R STR^ ^ ^ • 

”i ^ ^ 3ft^ I 

^ ^ TOf?; ^qWT 1 
3I5W cHI ^33^ ^ ^fH?IJTT II i li 

■s* ■ 

50f5i ^ %FT qf?; ?:n3^ ^ 1 

%3i tfs ^ Tf ^1*1 11 

lR?f mfe: afcl tf Wi «I^5 ^ *T 'f iw 8 

^3lRiT ^Sf ^*T ?Rj ^fcT ^ %Tf3i3f 311% I 
3Ft^ cR 5Enw 3IW, f%^ci ii 

5E}Tcni t%f% il^ sRT^ ^riR m, ill I 

^=f5r wm w *r5^ rm, wmm ^ ji'fr a 

^ ns, %R3 ftTf 5Er«raT% i 

^ f’I'f ^ «T% 11 « a 

^ ^iftr ^RR 1 

RfcT 5R ^ ?RcT cR RR feR 11 

fl^ Ci5^, |K f ¥3f ’5137 ?1W 1 

RR ^3T TfW 5fcR ^5f ^cf ijftsfra II 
^’fWR^ 5M ^ 3fk m RRfsiflf ^ RR I 
wm%z 5R 5iTf% f^’sr if TfR li 

KT^ ^EflR SRI <1W fSR5T TEJ^ ?tf3l f%3:fl^ IRW flR 1 
R wi ffe^ ^3§^T?Ri % wi tr^ ii 

5}^5r lER xm ft^ci n® %rct i^ciw rr i 

5^ ^fer ^^5?TR ^fsr 37i% a '= a 

’lf3L^ if f^ETT I 

miR nfTiif?; iRBf% iR ttft:^ ^fJuR JIk a 
3EJRiI RfiR fRlR %rtR ^ ^31R fti?;g ?IH 3T*T 1 
1© 'IR ^IraR ?R W 3R fw?RT37 8 
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5^ ?liT %^CS?r ^151 B 

5R sjfl JR JTfsr wf^R? I 

ira ^ jra^ wcifk ^.f fkm wif^ ll 

WTfJif% 31^ *f!^ ^’51 WW TTR I 

m ff “f f -Hif^ =f|jiTO >TR 11 e 11 

1^ ift ! 

IJf ^ w^fk w:fk ^fk^ ^ ll 

^tsi ^5f ^ WfJI^ Sf ^ 1 

’^^[SR SITTIX 51 tW^ ^’ET ^ 11 

1^ 5?f5:rff?; ^fsi sf m *?ft: TiFiJEr %ti; i 

$ Tfe 5R5T qR: cjfWS 51 11 

^K iTf^ 4 ^5^ 'IR I 

^ II 

siiftf^ 31^ srt?; ?r!R 3 ?r i 

’5[^=g3; W3^if^ 3:JEr lijrrai ^ j^r ii \° ii 

533r, 3rw, T.^, 3R^J iw 3Tm % 

tirfir 513 VR 3T3PR R3tJ3 33^^ ^fiJT'JJ 

31U ?[ficr ^^5^ ^fj; ^ ^5; t 

t 

ifj;?! 115313S f IRJER 

^<T ^3^?; %TcT 3?3I^ kTt ^ 

5fTf^ fl?5ix^ ^3lftf5I ^cT ?J5T qf^R ^ 

1^ 3iiqf^ 5f3K srnirft 'i?;f^ i?: 5^; 'ir 

ISTcT JgOT 3i3T WT feW lf5T -sgR ^ 

*R 3R^ ift qJSR 3R ^ 

^c( ?R Wi ^sq’qq € 

ww qtft; Wf % 

fflt%iw if3K ^151 ^twR qfiJT m » a 
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^ w ^ I 

^ ^ ■ifTS''sIc|T ^ *T II 

ff%gi !BWw WTJT ^ %T^ir ^ 

^ ^WEJFT 31R II 

^ ^51^ ?rfl^ ^ 'Slf^ ^fWWTcT i 

fjffl!^ ^ ^1 wr 5}5! 

f^cT TOT srff siTfi^T srf^ tr=^ cr[f% i 

f'g ^ wcifkm ^>n iit% 5R^ ji 

srrt^fjf 5i^ *Tt?; ?w5r tiw i 

^ «T5f II II 

f^fsF^ 15^ ^ 1 3r3^3nf5T^ ^filft^ 11 
?5i^ Niftier '^RSf ^fsKW ! 3if% 'g^i ^Urt f%?i^ g 
^rsne snuT irt*T i ^ tost gift ftj^ iw n 
ft^ftr ^gi ^ifft I ^WTwft xjrft a 
^ft^^ 5^ ftftftr xciw 1 ftsjg Sift WOT 3IR 11 
t’ljrra ^ wfR[^t 3iK I m ’5!^=^ t€’f ¥fR a w 

XEHOT fq^ iRi^iT I Wf ^ ft^ ^$31 11 

^ft ixRft; q® q wi 1 qiq ept ijtft a 
^ftet fiftrar f si i wr qqq ^ft qrqqi: qsf ii 
qqiw 'qjqqr ?11^ I l^q sift ftg?!?; sn^ h 
^?j!i JTFT i WT ftreqr qq Wot a 

qift ?i5fqq 3IOT i ^ fill «ot a \8 a 

ft qriq q^?i ^^ur I 
srsOT fq%OTq ^qft ptq ^ w wr ii 
ftw w qftq w ^ JOT w q^f qiiw 1 
^sqi ftftq JOT Jiici w?r ipf ^ftj; JOT gnw a 
31^ ^ lOT ftqJT qtIJOT l^q xjftOT sift jfts: I 
qjOT®: ftJOT SOT #qsr Wf ^ tOT 11 

JiSOT qOT, wft ftJ:*f, sfftrft qsT qji #r a 

wrt wr m xm fti^r ftq x a 
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^gfaww cff% ^ ^ i 

^ 5iif% aqrsf ti \i ii 

?rf% R ^ I 

'=ii^<foi'ci ^ ^3tr^ 11 

^t% f ^ ^!f%cT 5r f%wr ^fm i 

ftf^cT cif^^ f^% I! 

sSttfcT XffcT, tm %R JTIt ^55 5f^% I 

jfN 15?! lief f%cr ^Tef II 

3?^ 5i:^cl g:f^ 5fife ^f^fcT ^ % j 

%Tf%^ f*T^ fm %5ifw ^r% \\ 

Wf 3;^ fft^SfcT If^ fRcT I 

’Itt ^’SR; ^ 'llliw lifl «T% II \i I! 


Jranslation of the ^ongs of fiARKH JTa'th. 

The messenger describes the charms of Bddlid. 

1. T saw a j'oung damsel, slender as a line of gold, upon tlie wav. It 
was as i£ the god of love bad formed a desire for the conquest of the whole 
world. 

3. The lightning flashed with its own peculiar brillianej, and displajx^ 
its loveliness ; but, when it saw her matchless beauty, it became ashamed, 
and again and again returned to its own abode. 

5. Who can liken what to the loveliness of her curling locks, and of 
her eyes. They wxre as if Cupid himself bad caught two hsh 'with his 
;,hoO'ks.-" , 

7, The charming boundary of her lotus face, gave her a peculiar brilli- 
ancy. It was like the full autumn moon surrounded by lightning. TIarkh 
Natb the chief of poets, iendeth his heart and singeth this and King Laksh- 
misvar Sih* understandeth its nature. 

( 2 .) 

A coivJierdess relates to her friend the cJmr?ns of a lady, 

1. I saw a sweet damsel, 0 friend, radiant as a flash of lightning. My 
eyes were satisfied as I gazed upon her matchless form. 


^ The present Maharaja Bahadur of Barbhanga. 
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3. Her lovely face shone, and still more her two eyes. They were as 
it were a pair of beauteous bees, resting upon a lotus. 

5. From below her navel there came a serpent line of hair as if desir» 
ing to devour her bird-like"^* eyes. But when it saw her nose (standing 
watch over her face) like Garur the enemy of serpents, it stopped like a 
lovely picture at- the foot of the mountain of her bosom. 

7. Xew anklets tinkled on her feet, and sweet they were to hear. It 
was as it were an intoxicated soul-abiding bee, bumming o’er a lotus leaf. 

9, Harkh Isith, the worshipper of the feet of the mother of the world 
sang this, and King Lakshmisvar Sih unclerstandeth its nature. 

(3.) 

One eowkerdess relates to anotlier the heaiiiy of MddlicL 

1. The fair damsel went to her bridal-chamber, attired in a dark blue 
garment. She appeared brilliant like a golden creeper, desired by many 
clustering bees. 

3. A spot of chalk, and another of vermilion shone over her forehead, 
like the sun and moon risen at once upon a lotus leaf. 

5. "Who can tell the charming brilliance of her teeth or the fresh lotus 
of her lower lip. ’Twas like a meeting of innumerable white hmdf flowers, 
beneath a blossom of the red hmuIImJc.% 

7. Her two feet were painted, and o’er them shone a charming pair 
of thighs ; which resembled the trunks of two elephants extended eager 
for two fresh lotus shoots. 

9. Harkli Kath, the worshipper of the feet of the mother of the world 
sang this, and King Lakshmisvar SIli understandeth its nature. 

(4.) 

The messenger describes tlie charms of Bcidlid. 

(She shone.) {Refrain.) 

1. With love filling her heart, the sweet bride went along with her 
friends. 

2. Slowly, slowly she progressed, as if wearied with the w^eight of her 
bosom. 

3. Her eyes half-closed, she hardly saw clearly, like a cliahor^ full of 
intoxication. 

d. Gently she spake and laughed, as it were the moon raining nectar. 

5. When I remember those delights, my whole body thriileth. 

0. The poet Harkh Hath telleth, and the King of Mithila knoweth its 

essence. 

^ Tbe Khanjmi, Motaeilla alba, is a bird to which eyes are fregucntly compared, 
t Jasmiimm graudifiorum. • 
t Pentapetes pboenieeaf 
§ The Oroek Pia3fei%e| Ferdisi 
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( 0 ) 

The meueufje? relates tlie charms of BMlut to KrisJin, 

1, 0 Difadbab, I saw a matcHess beauty. Wlien I saw her I knew tliat 

birtb bad obtained its fruit, and that the desires of mj eyes were fa! filled. 

3. I forbid the lightning (to compare itself to her), for it is fickle in 
its brilliancy, and the golden creeper, for it is hard. When he formed her 
body, Brahma at length exhibited his full skill. 

5. When Love’s bow was burned by the eye of Siva, and only a 
filament of ashes remained, Brahma searched for them, and divided them 
into two, and. out of them he formed her eyebrows, ■ 

7. Her eyes, equal in brilliancy, . destroy the piide of the 

and of the dark ejef of the deer. ■ BrahrnaJ loved the lotus, and laid his. loot 
upon her bo30,m, ' (and took up his. abode there). 

9. When it saw her spotless lotus face, the hrillianey of the nightly 
moon became dimmed : and when it gazed upon the pride of her two golden 
orbs, the pomegranate broke its heart. 

ii. Brahma formed her teeth of pomegranate seeds, and (her low^er 
lip), which concealed them, of the handhuJc§ flower. King Lakshmisvar Sih 
understandeth her charms, and Harkh Hath singeth them. 

( 6 .) 

The Toet describes the beauty of a lady, 

1. To-day I saw a fair one j and lo, when it beheld her dark 
garments so like dark clouds, a sudden flash of lightning played around 
her. 

8. The moon though shining amid the fire of Siva’s eye became 
ashamed, when gazing on her face. For a great man cannot bear to be 
disgraced. 

fi. When the Khanjan saw the play of her eyes, which put to shame 
the leaf of the spotless lotus, it became ashamed itself, and took up its 
abode in the forest. j| 

7. She knoweth that young lovers would continually steal the gold 
above her heart, and so she hath tightly bound her twin bosoni ’neath a 
bodice. 

9. Harkb Hath declareth with all his heart that the lady is matchless. 

Wiien I saw her beauteous eyes, I knew I had done so as the result of 

penances performed in former births.” 

^ The Khmijan Motacilla Alba, is a bird to which eyes are frequently compax'cd. 

t Lit. collyrium. 

J Brahma is said to have been bom in a lotus. 

§ Pciitapetes phcenicea. 

ji The poet iunclMly attributes the wildness of the hhanjuu to jealousy caused 
by the play of her eyes. 
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(7.) 

BdilM laments her sej^aration from Krislin^ and charges the seasons tvith 
adding to her ^angs, 

1. Friend, friend, how can I keep my patience ? See, see, how the 
southern wind bath watched till mj Lord had gone to a far country, and 
now consiimeth my body. 

8. The rays of the moon, the leaf of the champakf and sandal, have 
given me sorrow, and passed away. Even the winter consiimeth my body en« 
tirely ; no one is friendly to one whose husband is away. 

5. A flowery grove consumeth mine eyes, and the voice of the cuckoo 
mine ears ; How can I bear the unbearable pangs of love j — Every instant 
my life departeth from me. 

7. The liot season bath passed, and the rains have begun. On all 
sides the clouds are piled: at such a time as this my lord remaineth stead* 
lastly in a foreign country, and to-day hath not returned to his home. 

9. Be firm. Before long thou wilt meet thy lord, and the (sun of) 
thy separation will set. Harkh Nath the poet singeth, and king Lakshmis- 
var Sih understandeth the meaning. 

( 8 .) 

Eadhd laments liev separation from her helmed to her friend^ mid accmes 
the moon of aggravating her pangs, 

1. 0 friend, 0 friend, help me against them, else my soul will be 
distracted, and my body contiimaily burned; for tbe moon-beams are 
irresistible. 

8. The moon is beloved of the water-lily, and was horn in the milky 
ocean ; it and the (pure-white) jasmine flower have the same effect. But 
still it continually consumeth my body and of a truth I find that its heart 
is black. 

5. Why did not the ocean conceal it in its bosom, as be doth firef 
in his heart. Why did not the god of love drink him off, as Sflva swallowed 
tbe deadly hllkuL% 

7. Even though Bahu, the demon of eclipse, swallow him, he still 
siirviveth and woundeth the heart of her who is far from her Lord ; behold, 
the ill-natured, cruel, pain-giving one, is he who is irresistible. 

9. Be firm. Before long thou wilt meet thy lord and the moon will 
be sweetly cool Harkh Nath the poet singeth what hath been revealed 
unto King Lakshmisvar Sih. , 

* ^lioboHa eliampaca.' ' ■ " ' , 
t Alltisioa to suVumrine im# 

I A deadly poison swallowed 'l3y -Sfiya at the churning of the Ocean, 


( 9 .) 

Krishi entreats BadJid to relent. 

1. Let .not ' t!iy' heart be hard. . Forgive mj faults ; be pleased with 
me, 0^ ladj, and fulfil my heart’s desires. ' 

B. lYhen I beheld thy face mournful, lady, I wandered restlessly 
o’er the world. Thy face is like the moon, and my heart like the chalmr^* 
which fiiideth not surcease of woe therein. 

5. As I searched for thee, my heart melted ; for even the moon-beams, 
the cliampakf leaf, sandal, and the music of the cuckoo in the fifth scale, 
were as fire unto me. 

7. 0 wise one, think well and turn not aside tliy face from a 
suppliant. If the honey-loving bee desert the honey and turn back in 
fear of thorns, the loss is that of the lcetki% fiower, 

9. The night is passed and dawn hath come. Even now, lady, give 
up thy pride. King Lakshmisvar Sili understandeth her charms, and Harkh 
.Nath singeth them. , 

( 10 .) 

Krhlm entreats Rdtlhd to relent, 

L Why sittest thou with averted face ? Put aside from it thy veil, 
my pretty one, and with pleased heart cast one glance upon me. 

3. Put aside my faults, and utter but one word. Let not thy face be 
melancholy. Scorn not thy devoted love, but bestow upon him the nectar 
of thy lip. 

5. Without thee, lady, my heart is never for a moment at rest ; yet 
in spite of ten thousand endeavours, thy heart, hard as adamant, doth not 
change. 

7. If the fault is mine, pretty one, why hast thou put aside thy 
necklace ? "Who would decide that one xshould suffer lor another’s fault ? 

9. The night is past and dawn hath come. Even now, lady, give 
up thy pride. King Lakshmisvar JSIh understandeth her charms, and Harkli 
Nath singeth them. 

( 11 .) 

Congratulations stmg on the hirth of Krislui, 

1. The dancers, warriors, and astrologers, all at once obtained tlnfir 
desires in the shape of horses, elephants, chariots, gold, rubies, jewels, 
and pearls upon their heads. 

^ The Greek Partridge, Perdix riifa, said to be enamoured of the moon, to subsist 
upon moonbeams, and to eat fire at the full moon. 

t Michelia Champaca, a tree bearing a fragrant yellow fiower. 

J Fandaims OdoratLsimus. 
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3. Inclra with the gods appeared in the atmosphere with glorious pomp^ 
and saw the Loveliness of the house of Jadu. 

5. The gods, pleased at heart, and their limbs thrilling with joy^ 
rained flowers, and in the sky played propitious melodies upon tlie drum. 

7. Great was" the wealth given to the midwife who cut the navel 
cord : and the wives of the cowherds in their Joy sang the .sohar,^ 

9. In Joy the fair ones of the city sang, and captivated the minds of 
gods and men ; when birds and beasts heard them they became motioulessj 
and even saints desisted from their contemplation. 

11 & 12. Harkh ISTath saith with ail his heart, May Hari be prop!- 
tioos, and bless king Lakshmisvar Sih with increase of wealth and subjects. 

13. May Jadu hlath, the refuge of the three worlds, satisfy Harkh 
Kalb's request, and fuiiii the heart’s desires of the Lord of Mithila. 

( 12 .) 

Krislin im])lores MddM to relent. 

1. Show not e^ieeeding anger, love ; but think, and find some means 
{of forgiving me). If I am guilty, bind me tightly with the creeper of 
thine arms. 

8. Let (the sun of) thy pride set, and drawing the bow of thy fair 
young brows, strike me suddenly with the adamantine arrows ox thy eyes. 

5. Take the golden mountains of thy bosom, and cast them on my 
heart and crush it : with sharp teeth rend my lower lip, nor shed a tear 
drop (in pity) as thou doest it. 

7. Xe’er will I disregard thy words, my love ; and if thou doubt 
this, cause me to place my hand upon the Siva image of thy bosom (that 
I limy swear thereby). 

9. The night is passed and dawn hath come.- Even now, lady, give up 
thj pride — King Liikshmisvar Sili understancleth lier charms, a!id Harkh 
Hath singeth tiiem. 

(13.) 

The messenger describes the charms of Idddhd. 

1. A lovely briglitness putteth the lightning to shame, as the damsel 
movitig stately as an elephant, entereth. 

2. Her charming countenance is adorned by curls, as the moon, the 
spotless abode of snow, is surrounded by clouds. 

S. Her lower lip is playful, and her nose of exceeding beauty ; resem- 
bling a parrot sitting over and desiring a red himha fruit. 

4, 'When it saw the gloi’j of the lotus of lier twin bosom, a line of 
' hair sprang" up towards- her navel, like 'a line of bees. 

^ A-congratalatojy'Odeat birth, such as the present song, 
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5. Contiriiiallj her ankles tinkle, like Sama Taiclik priests singing 
■the victory of love. 

G. Harkh Xath the poet singetli with all Ms heart, and king Lakshmis- 
¥ar Sih miderstancletli the meaning. 


(M.) 

MMM lamertfs her separation from Krishn. 

1. The time is spring, and my love is in a far eoimurj. How much 
intolerable agony of separation must I bear. 

2. When I bring nij' Lord to remembrance, I cannot contain myself ; 
for iiiy body is consumed by love’s fire. 

a. The ilowery grove humming with its bees, seemetli to my eyes like 
a heap of 'ilre, 

d. A cool garland of lotus and the eluempalc'^^ flower consiimetli my 
heart, like a mass of poisonous serpents. 

0 . . The soft, low song of the cuckoo bumeth my ear even the beams 
of the moO'ii are like fire to my frame. 

■6. Harkh 'Hath the poet singeth -with all his heart, and king Laksk- 
misvar Slh understandetli the meaning. 

( 15 .) 

The first love of Krishi and Bddhd dtscrihed, 

1. Can I tell their first loves. 

2. Until, they gazed on each other ior the first time, how many 
varied pleasures continually awoke in the heart of each : 

3. But when once the cruel arrow of love had pierced their bodies, 
but one desire dwelt in both their hearts. 

4. When their hearts are united, they will remain so for ever; now 
only shame separateth them. 

5. Conceal not in your hearts the cruel defeat sustained through 
the fire of love. 

6. For the trembling e^-es of both declare that tlie damsel is no longer 
mistress of herself, and that the youth is devoted to but one object. 

7. Both their bodies are wasting away under the touch of the breeze 
of Malaya, the beams of the moon, and the lotus leaf. 

8. How long will they bear the unbearable ? will they reniaiii thus 
amtated for ever ? neither is master of himself. 

9. Heither telieth the other his desires, for the hearts of both are 
proud. 

10. Harkh Hath the poet singeth, and King Lakhshmisvar Sih uiider- 
standetli the meaning. 


* Michelia chainpaca. 
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(16.) 

Euhnim, wife of Krishi laments Ms absence in the spring time amid the 

coivher desses. 

1. 0 friend, 0 friend, the king of seasons hath arrived. 

2. The groves are adorned with the soft low song of the cuckoo 
and blooming wuth fresh lotuses. 

8. Many are the brilliant creepers with their wanton dowers made 
tuneful by the swarms of bees. 

4. A.t such a moment my lord remainethfar away careless (of love). 
"What can I say for his wisdom ? 

5. How can Jadubal (Krishn), lord as he is of the daughter of a 
king, sport with the damsels of the cowherds. 

6. Is that darkness in which he was enveloped by the daughters of 
the cowherds everlasting ? Surely those days are passed. 

7. Jadupati (Krishn) hath deserted me, and hath done what might 
have been expected of him, for (as his complexion is dark) so must iiis 
heart be. 

8. The (dark) cuckoo deserteth its own dear ones, and the (dark) crow 
deserteth the young leaf, even though it has known it long. 

9. Be firm. Before long thou wilt meet thy lord, and the (sun of) 
thy separation will set. 

10. Harkh Kaththe poet singetb and King Lakshmisvar Sib under- 
standeth the meaning. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


'This Yoeabiilarj does not pretend to be a complete dictionary. It 
contains, I believe, every word and form .occnrriog in the Chrestomatlij, . 
and, besides a large number o£ words collected by me in the country 
and in Court and not bitherto found in dictionaries, a great many 
indigenous proverbs. It may claim to be entirely original, and in no 
way a cominlation, not a single meaning having been taken from any 
dictionary, other than the mouths of the people themselves. At the 
same time it must be admitted that it is for this very reason liable to 
many errors, from whicli a mere compilation would be free. Consideration 
is asked for such as exist. 

Nouns are given in their Nominative form, and Verbs in their Root 
form. Under the latter will be found many colloquial, poetical, and archaic 
forms not given in the grammar. 

#ST, a shai’e, portion. 

written bond or 

agreement. 

&rl/, unlucky. 

aJJ. gorged so that one can 
not rise from his seat, 
a famine, 

belonging to, or con- 
nected with, a famine. 

and without cause 

or reason, 
the sky. 

(ii^) wisdom, knowledge. 

(/ew- ad/, of no, 

, or bad family ; prov. 

if you 


marry a woman of bad family, 
discredit will fall on your own, 
newspapers, 
a forest conflagration, 
frrc/j. English. 

^3IT, adfj. before. 

i’. n. to go ahead, or in front. 

the act of going in front. 
V. n. to be sick, pained, 
afflicted. 

sickness, pain, affliction. 
^ilPC, t'. to watch, to guard. 

the act of watching, 
guarding, 
fire. 

V, a, to satiate, disgust, 
the bosom, lap j 


or 






iiii 




I ^ 








to fill oBets lap, to take a person 
in one’s lap. 2 . the whole body. 
OkI XXIII, 6). 

C, a sprout, a shoot, Menee (iniU 
garli^) fate, (Sal, XY). 

^'TT, the body : a limb, a member. 

the court-yard of a house. 

a finger. 

: a yawn, - to yawn, 

a man’s body-cloth = 
charcoal, coal 
adj, wonderful, astonishing. 
{Instr,^ amongst loomen^ 

), the body-cloth which covers 
a woman’s bosom, which a woman 
is not supposed to uncover in the 
presence of any man, until her 
marriage. 

adj, firm, immoveable. 

adv, suddenly. 
adv, soon. 

Ti-Iiole grain, presented nt re- 
ligious ceremonies, such as a mar- 
Tiage ; grov. ^ 

a foolish bridegroom gets 
only vetch for his acdichJiat. 
letter of the alphabet. 
verh suh dan live p to be. See 
Grammar, 

irregular for ^^i^,pres part, 

, of ^Wr being. Fid. 4 

irrejularfor he is. Fid, 

llip^ 

^^«r, , (fern, 
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the act of snatching, 
a bed. 

wonderful. ' , 

infamy. 

a he-goat. In Fid. XYIH^ 5^ 
“a he-goat’s soid^ means a he- 
goat.” Ee-^gonts are saerfeed/ 
to EeM, ivlio is hence consuhred 
their enemy, 

a veil, a woman’s body-cloth, 

y. ^^.toroam: to be hindered, 
stopped. 

roaming : hindrance. 
t\ n, to cease, remain, stay 

in a jilaoe. to 

anywhere. 

the act of staying. 

». a. to stoi), prevent, hinder, 
the act of stoptiing, 
the act of stopping, 
twenty-eight. J» Vid. LIX. 

2, the word means the twenty- 
eighth consonant, viz. See si'srfl'. 

eighteen. In Ykl. Llj. 3^ 
the word means the eighteenth 
consonant, viz. See ''T^t’9’. 

a bracelet made of floor 
pounded by eight men (includ- 
ing the bridegroom) wrapped up 
ni mango leaves, and rvorn by 
him ; prou. ^ 

^ TfTft, the bridegroom 
has not yet met the bride, and yet 
they are fighting about the athm- 

(of a causeless tight). 

V. a., to restrain, hold back. ' 
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tlie act of seeing a guest 

■ oft. ■ 

a pool in gambling : a rendez- 
vous wliei’e men or carts meet. 

tbe jujube tree ; a ver?/ rfl-emi- 
loohhig 8lirv]j. 

W 

v’bere tliero are no other trees, the j 
jnjube is tlimight a lot of. 

a coiiiiiiissioii agent, a 

' broker. 

a brazen vessel containing 2-| 

mrs, 
an egg. 

very, exceedingly. 
mlj, & mil': very much, ex- 
ceedingly. 

uitu here, (in titles) here begin- 
netli. 

a jingling word of no mean - 
, ing, used with g. i\ 

illimitable, un fathomable. 

surprise, ^4^'^rC old MciitliiU 

for surprisingly; to a 

person’s astoiiishnient, 

a eiril court. 

tbe mother of the gods, who 
are lienee (Tld. XVI. 5.) called 
Iter sons. See 

adj. low, mean. 
adj. wonderful, extraordi- 
nary. 

^f%, eij. half = £. 

the lower lip. old 

MaifMUfor € ; also emj^liatic 
for even a lip. 

{fini* '^^^1%), o^dj. bad : 


■ -the - MSiml mrd hi Jlaiilnli in 

■ contrctdiciion to good. 

breathing clown wards ; heme 
breathing in, as ojy/fosed io W, 
f. tn ■ breathing out. 

great, much. With aM., more 
timn. 

adj. ohedAmi. 

a part of a book, a eliapl'er. 
adr. eurly in tiie morning, 
tlie god of L'')ve, Kdiiideb. , 
adj. uiH*eeogniz^*(!, unac- 
quainted, uakiiovui, stnioge. 
adr to another place. 

adj. belonging to another 
or foreign couatry. A stranger. 

Joy, rejoicing, to 

rejoice. 

injustice ; infamy. 

I a tender of ploiigli^cattlej 

when they are not in the plough, 
but are waiting their turn' to be 
yoked. 

disj)leasiire, disgust. ■ 
’^•n, an anna. 

adn. unwillingly. ^ . 

! grain, food. ' 

I ■ disgrace, disrespect. • 

to defeat. 

'^■5r!X,..-a--po.megraBate; , 

every moment, continually. 
^W3fcfj n follower : entreaties (FhL ,, 
XXX. ■ i) ■ o'ne ■■who has ■ aiTived. . ^ ' 

. impropei% : iiiibeeom 

= ' ' 

■- m younger brother. In Vid. 
LX, 4. l^cT, “ spring/* means the 
time when flowers a^^eat. 
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fill? aho means “ a womans 
coiiTsesl'^ and lienee means 

the three days dimng tohicli a wo- 
man is ceremonially impure* The 
younger brother of is there- 
fore the fourth clay when she may 
admit her husband, 
rej^entance. 

a cause of sorrow or re- 

-s 

pentance. 

adv, daily, always, 
anger. 

devotion, service, devoted 
attendance. 

adj. matchless, 

V. a, to consider, note, think 
upon. 

^fTsr, adj, {fern, melan- 

choly. 

^«TiiT*r, t). n* to consider, to come 

'vj 

to a conclusion. 

the act of considering. 
adj, coloured, adorned, 
love, affection. In Fid. 
LXXIII, 1. /or sake 

oftnetre. 

adj* coloured, smeared with 
colour, besmeared with. 

compliance with a request. 
adj. {fem. com- 

idiant, acting in conformity with 
requests. 

an opportunity. 

Ik' Fid* XXIX, 2. = 

% and means, at an op- 

%$ 

portunity, md hence, seizing the 
first opportunity. 

=: g. v» 


adj. unequalled : Hence supe- 

*is. ' 

rior to. In Fid. XVI, 4. 

■ «\ 

for sake of metre* 

adj. many, innumerable, 
gjw, {Fid. XXXIX. 2, mid XXYIII. 
4, for sake of metre). End, 
conclusion, termination. Hence, 
the innermost part, or bottom of 
any thing: the time of death. 
Fid. XXVIII. 4, "^cT, 

my life came to an end. 
the time of death. 
or ado, in another j)lace, 
elsewhere. 

an intervening space, distance. 
Hence adverbially %r^ 
at a distance of four kos. 

the inner rooms of 
a house ; where the women reside. 

solicitude, apprehen- 
sion. 

^'ST’^TC, darkness. 

^’5?!^, adj. dark. (In Fid* 1, 8. 
^*sr?t,/hr the sake of metre). 
grain, corn, food. 

^idj. (fem. same as masculine) 
not capable of discrimination, 
giddy (of a woman’s conduct). 
Lit. unjust. 

adj. blind, deprived of sight. 
adj. dark, see 
adj. darkish. 

adj. (fem. ^sflPc, loMcli in 
Fid. XXI, 6, is altered to 
for the sake of metre), dark. 
Also substantive, darkness. 

continued bad fortune : hence 
injustice. 
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disgrace, infamy, 

disgrace, infamy. 
or for ffenitwe of 

. , self. One’s own. 
or WW,. wilfulness. 

old Maithili, or empluifio, for 
all, mig. of 'wqfif, self. 
gen, of 

Tefiexhe promim, self. Bee 
Grammar. 

shame, disgrace. In Vid, 
YI, 6, for the sake of 

metre, 

fault, crime, sin. In Vid, 
LII, 1, for the sake of 

metre, 

or adj. (^x(l), un- 

surpassed, matchless, wonderful, 
costly. 
see 

adj, unpleasant, painful. 
adv, now. 

(1) adj, certain, concerning 
which there is no doubt. 

(2) 2 ?. n, to take for certain, 
to believe to be true. Vid. LXXSI, 

‘ 9, & II, 4, and ^;nT% 

for 

(3) i\ a, to plunge into, 
to bathe in. Vid. XXIX, 2, 
for the sake 

of metre, 

(1) the act of taking for 
certain. 

(2) the act of plunging 

into. 

a bad quality, defect, vice. 

an ear-ring, an ornament. 


to become incarnate, to 
take visible form. 

the act of becoming in- 
carnate. 

an incarnation of deity, 
a period, Sence, a limited or 
fixed time a promise, stipulation. 
^^WTSf, (1) care, caution, attention. 
(2) the act of 

settling or determining. 

V. a. tO' settle, determine. 
Indeelimhle Participle 
hut Vid,XYll, 7, /br M/re 

of metre) is med adverhiallg to 
mean^ correctly, accurately, truly. 

the act of settling, or de- 
termining. 

p 

V, 91. to hold fast, to take 
ref U 2 re. lit. to haiisr down. 

the act of holding fast, or 
taking refuge in. 

n girl, a damsel, a woman, 
time, opportunity, proper 
■■ ■ -season. 

(1) end. Usimllg 
mherhiailg, finally, at last. 

(2) the act of 

bathing. Vkl XXXIX, 5, 
for the sake oj- -metre, 
ado, certainly, 
end, termination : the set- 
ting of a heavenly body. 

ado, continually, incessantly. 
mx, to forbid. 

adj, So ado, continual (Ij). 
uninterrupted (ly) ; crowded, in 
clusters. 
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adv, witliont making any 
distinetioiij at random. FiJXXIX, 

5, the salce of metre, 

adf invisible. 
ddf witless, foolish. 

'^’2-, a coward. Also adf E.an- 
dom, confused, unintelligible, (a% 
JEnglish is to a native who does 
not understand if), 

ornaments, jewelry, fine ap- 
parel. 

{fern, adj, unfor- 

tunate, unhappy. 

^f^HTcT, the act of casting, or 
throwing, 

young, new, fresh, 
intention, meaning. 

’^fWTeT, (1) desire, wish. 

(2) desired, longed for, 

<^dj. beautiful, pleasing. 
Vid, XVI, 2, for sahe of 

metre, 

desire, longing, d. a, to 

desire. 

an assignation, caresses, 
dalliance, sexual pleasure* Vid, 
XXXYI, 1, metre, 

"^^^5 adj. careless, heedless ; JBrov, 

ftsgr^, see 

adj, foolish, silly. 
adj, clean, spotless, 
court officials. 
adj, warm, tepid, 
a mother. 

a mango (fruit m* tree). ■ 


[Extra "'No.'" 

God. 

a mirror. 

for past tense of W, 

g, V, 

refuge, shelter, protection. 

a lotus. 

large eardamums. 

adj. red, tawny : the dawn : 
vermilion. 

{Vid, XXXIY, 6,) vermilion 
(compared to the dawn) rose on 
her forehead, i. d., her forehead 
became smeared with Tennilion. 
The vermilion patch on a iooman''s 
forehead, called is sur- 

rounded hy a ring of small silver 
stars called 

an enemy. The enemy of Indra 
was the Himalaya, see 
The enemy of Bdha^t loas Mdmy 
see The enemy of hc'-goaU 

is JDeM, see 

V. a. to pray to, entreat, 
an oblation, 
meaning ; wealth. 

V. a, to lift up, raise. 

speech, talk. 

V, n. to be wearied. 

the condition of being 
weary, weariness. 

a bee ; hence metaphorically, a 
lady. 

one of two famous brothers, 
and *5^^, wffiose exploits 
are sung by Nats, 

. pride, fine airs, 

j adj, innumerable. ; ' - ' 
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food. The food of Agasti (see 
the sea, mid the 
children of the sea pearl 
oysters. (See ' 

bath in g. Vid. ■ I, 1 ^ 
metre, 

touch, the act of touching. 

a burial-ground. ' , 

(u;U^t) , the sky. 
a gold coin. Fror, 

%r?:WT W^T, his gold mo- 
liars are not taken care of, and 
his charcoal is sealed up ; penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Aslesha. The ninth naJcsha- 
tra, or lunar^'mansion of the rainy 
season, 

(e«=t) 

adj, true, real. 

intolerable, unbearable. 

name of a goddess, who 
was the special object of adora- 
tion to Chuhar Mai, and Sallies. 

dark: the dark half of 
the lunar month. 

the act of benediction, or 
blessing. 

one who is not a 
near relation. In Yid LXXXI, 
5, means an "qr^, i. e , a 

certificate given by a Fanjiijtir 
or hereditary genealogist, that 
there is no near relationship be- 
tween a pair who are to be married. 
(Ur^j) “4;- realized (of 

money 

an Asolc tree (Jonesia asolsa). 
praise. 


' .^^J,^"(f^'^^f),,;a'/ra2or.- . ■ 

bathing, a bath, 
touching, the act of touching, 
memory, remembranee. 
adv. day and night; con-: 
tinually. 
joy. 

respectful pro. you. See 
Grammar, 

the goddess of sleep. 

3rJ smg. pres, of the defective 
rerl) to be, used only in this 
form, 

inter j, ah. 


^T, r, n. This verb being of com* 
mon occurrence in MaitliiU is 
very irregular. There are besides 
many to ays of spelling the different 
forms. The folloiving are selected 
specimens of the various forms 
more commonly used. Inf : 
Fres. Fart. : ^rd simple 
Fres. ^T?- 

t 2nd Imperat. : 1st Fut, 
Rjnw: 2nd Flit, ^rd 'Fut, 

'^T%cr, '^TWR:' 1st, Fast, 

the latter being con- 
sidered the more eorreet form. ^rd 
Fart. the latter being 

Gomklered the more correct form : 
fim. ■ : lion , , masc. 

Irregular fern. : Indeclinable 

part, wflr, k%m.: ' Fast. Fart, 

■ ' ,/m, To come, to 

arrive: Frov, 
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if jon come, how will you go? 
i, e,^ if you enter a trap you will 
he caught ; cf. Lat, Yestigia nulla 
retrorsum, 
ctdv. to-day. 

near relations, mothers and 
the like. 

^T- 

(1) 566 '^T. 

(2) the act of coining. 

the act of coming, arrival. 

eonj and. 

a seedling, a shoot. 

a hooked spike for guiding 
an elephant. 

an eye ; Jieitce vision, sight. 

a limb; the body generally. 
M m, XXYII, 2, W em^oMe, 
even a limb. 

the inner court-yard of a 
house. 

a woman’s jacket. 

a finger. 

a woman’s body-cloth = 

^^T, wheaten fiour. 

a bundle of grain divided at 
the end of a day’s work between 
the reaper and his master : Frov. 
of an over-paid man, 

a lazy 

reaper has an as thick as a 
pestle. 

, a testicle. ^ ^ . 

{2) a sub-diyision-. of a-' field 


for the purpose of ploughing: 
the land contained within a plough 
circuit: distance between two 
objects. 

a kind of scurvy, 
the sun. 

an embrace. 

form, appearance, shape. 

the sky. 

adj. confused, agitated, dis- 
tressed; hence {of speech) broken, 
{of a lover) passionate. 

a letter of the alphabet. 

(>kf ) adv. at last, finally. 

Hindi form v» 

approach. 

(/m. wise, cle- 

ver, intelligent. 

adv. before, at first : used with 
little or no meaning at the com- 
mencement of the subject-matter 
of a letter or document ; in such 
case it may he translated more- 
over. 

fire, ^3TR, to set on fire, 
to burn. WT’^T, to sit over a 

fire ; I was sitting 

over the fire. 

^PT, ach. ^ prep, before. 

WTW, compound adv, before and 
behind : in single file. 

-y. as in the saying, 

mm mm nm: 

the pretty lasses 
of South Tirhut, are pendent in 
front, and heavy behind. 
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m^ymie^y\Ee! 

adv. . to-daj, dow. 

^isr, adp. to-day, bow. Deelined ^ — 
last Bight, (lit,) the 
Bight of to-day. 

<^dp, till to-day. 

^TWT, an order, a command. 

^TS, num, eight, the eighth, 

a boundary between two fields, 
{BangdU < 7 - v, 

the more usual form is q. v, 
majesty, splendour. 
q. V, 

'^T?cT, brokerage, commission. 

q. V, 

heat, the hot season, 
one’s self. 

(c 5 ^‘^t)j a ^ human 

being of either sex. 

respect, reverence paid to any 

one. 

the beginning of any thing j 
at the end of a comjgound^ begin- 
ning with ; lienee et«cetera. 

G>dj, half. ^TEIT =^T^T, 
^r’^T ^rft, ^rf^, or 
half-and-half. 

^if^, (1) = ^1% q. P. 

(2) adj, more, excessive. 
mn, = wm. In Vkl XYII, 4, 
ftfw ref 67^8 to the four 

faces of JBrahnd, Half of this 
nmnler is two. 

^I*r, (1) pro, other, another, some- 
one or something else, anything 


else. : ^Fr one 

another. someone or 

something else. This word is fre- 
quently written for the sake 
of metre. 

(2) p. a. to bring, to offer. 

cidj. belonging to another 
country, foreign. 

face, countenance, 
rejoicing, joy ; the pleasures 
of love. 

^Tirr^, the act of bringing or offering. 

^ifiT, (1) Bided, Bart, of (2), 
q, p, 

(2) pride, self-respect, ambition. 
2nd Imperat, of (2) q, p* 
see ^T5T, (2). 

W\^X, adj. (fern. blind, 

sightless ; Brov. 

a blind dog barks at the 

wind. 

^TtT, (1) to place, put, lay, 

deposit. Bi Vid, XXXYII, 1, 
Bided, Bart, instead of 

W^ifor the sale of metre, 

(2) Bef, Bron, self. 

Brov. mx, nx 

^T3t^ ^ #1^ 

himself he grinds his corn, alone 
he eats, in his house there is no 
wife nor in his court- 3 ''ard a mo- 
ther : like an ass who wallows on 
barren land, he has neither nose- 
ring in front, nor hobble behind ; 
said of a nimi tvho is disowned Ig 
Ms qoeople^ or tvho has nofidends. 
Of. 
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aiv. now, at tins time, 
a mango, (fruit, or tree). 3IoTe 
usually is EindL 

acidity. Epecialhj^ dried 
chips of the mango fruit, used as 
a conserve. It is of two kinds, 
and Tlie first is 

made from small immature man- 
gos and the second from 

large mangos. 

see ^T. 

enmity. 

^W, {fem. ^Km) a^j- 

grieved, pained, anxious, aggriev- 
ed, (of a lover) eagerly desirous. 

ilirdra, the sixth mlcsliatra^ 
or lunar mansion of the rainy 
season. 

the boundary line of a 
field. Cattle are sometimes grazed 
ou these liiies^ aud' trespass thence 
into the fields themselves, lohich 
gives rise to many disputes / hence 
the p7*overh, 

if you 

go on an chf have a stick for 
your bead, (and then you may) 
graze your cattle in the midst of 
a cotton-field : i. e., when you 
take your cattle to graze on. an 
art, take care and he well-armed : 

^5^, Idiom, to lose the crops 
of one’s field, 
a house, 

weariness, laziness, idleness. 
a word not used Ig itself 
hit frequent as a termination of 
compound words, meaning b 


house, g. '' a temple of 

S%va.^' 

worthless things ; Prov, 

wtiff of a woman toho 

is poor hut onahes display, she 
eats worthless things, and has 
three Malins (maid- servants) to 
apply oil to her body. 
or a potato. 

n\’4, and ^Tf^, 

see '^T. 

a blessing, well- 

wisbes. 

adj, wonderful, as- 
tonishing. 

hope, desire. Frequently 
for the sake of metre, 

a seat, abode. the 

abode of Indr a, heaven, 
a retreat or refuge. 
q. V, 

the month Ahnn, (Septem- 
her— October). = 

autumn. 

(Vid. LXVII, 2), and 
interj. Alas ! 0 1 


X, for X, this, q. v. 

C.;^ ). a friend. 

a wish, desire. wil- 

fulness. 

chastity, female virtue. 
) a court of iustice. 
light (natural or artificial). 
PfOV, %X wl 

' a thief can never bear the light. 
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mooiiligliljj moonsliiiie, a 
mooniiglit niglit. 

"here. 

a preserst, a gift, 

■■ reward., 

'a,' dargO' masonry well, 
fit, Indra, king of the subor- 
dinate^ gods. 

f ^TW, the seat or abode of Indra : 
heaven. ■ ' ' 

sign, a hint, a 

knowing sign. 

, {English), a railway sta- 
tion. 

a woman : a wife. 
ffo. this {emfliatically). 


t 

%^ro. this. Bee grammar, 
a brick ; Pron. ^ 

^3?^ ^ (pretending to have) 
something else in one’s mind, and 
having a brick under one’s arm 
(to throw at a person), 
f Lord, God. 
f W? -pillar, ^ro, these. 


^WcT, speech, a word, a fact, 

^ Wj the fact was dis- 
covered. 2, Skill, 
a torch. 

V, 71, to be pulled out or up, 
(of bones) to be strained, 
to be torn out. ^pc 
the bones were strained. 


the being pulled out or u]3. 
the hot season. The montlis 
called and (Jeth and 

A!Widrh, 3lag — Jiilg,) 

V, a to pull up, dig up ; to 
strain (a bone, or Joint), 
a pulling up. 

a wooden vessel for pounding 
grain, a mortar. 

^3!^, &> ^3ii^iT, see ^3T. 

W3i‘^, r. a. to vomit, spit out. 

a vomiting. 

V* a. to uncover, to take off 
(clothes) ; to unveil, undress, make 
naked. IndecL Part, Yul XXIII, 
8, for 7netre, 

the act of undressing, 
or making naked. 

knavery, sharper’s tricks, 
a sharper, a pick-pocket. 

V. a, to ask for, demand. 
{Lit, to speak.) 
a demand. 

the act of asking for, a re- 
quest. {Lit. speech.) 

proper, right, suitable. 
Also ado, in a proper manner. 

propriety, mutual fitness. 
Vid. XXIII, 12, for sahe 

of Qnetre, 

o, n, to jump, bounce ; P'roo„ 
m tm, ^IXT, you 

had a goitre, but it has jumped to 
my (neck). 

(fe^n. ’^aix^) , (fern, 

adf white, brilliant. 
adj, white and black, 
black and white. 
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rgrgj^, '35}#!, aclj. rather white. 

(fern. ^mri-iTK), white, brilli- 
ant, sliining, moonlit (o£ a night). 
v. a. to destroy, 
destruction. 

, a destroyer. 

brilliant. 

adj. high, good. ^^5 the 
good and bad. 

highness, height. 

W, V. the follotoing forms mayle 
noted. B 7 *d simple 'present, 
2ndlmperat and W 

(L^reguhr Srd past. 

(fem. or 

Indectpart. {or Irregular 

^fir) s JHote also the pseihdo- 
Banshr it forms used hy Vidydpati 
(XII, 5,) thou risest, and 

(X, 7,) she riseth : to rise, 

arise. 

the act o£ rising. 
r. a. to raise, 
the act o£ raising, 
the power o£ rising; 
to be so weak as not to be 
able to rise or move from one 
place to another. 

the custom of taking any 
thing from the seller at regular 
intervals, and paying for it in 
lump sums at longer intervals. 
^ taking milk daily and 

paying for it at the end of the 
month. ^ 

D. n. to fly (as a bird), to fly 

away. ^ \ 


the act of flying, flight. 

'V. a. to cause to fly, to let fly. 
% id. 

the act of letting (a bird) fly, 
a flier, a good flier, 
a woman with w-hom a man 
has eloped, or whom he has car- 
ried forcibly away : the wife of a 
runaway marriage. 

^cT, adv. there : Frov. ^?r 

what were you there then, 
and what are you here now ? {of a 
doihblefaced hypocrite). 

^3^T?r, a portent, a prodigy, a mi- 
raculous warning. 

(1) a reply, an answer. Im 
Vidydpati, freguently emplmtU 
Gaily 

(2) the north ; adj. northern. 

(3) t’. n. to be freed from. 

■ 5 ^ see 

the act of being freed from, 
the twelfth nakshatra or lunar 
mansion of the rainy season, 
Icnoivn as 

an inhabitant of the north, 
an outer garment. 

V. a. to free from, to take 
away, to take off (clothes, <fcc.), 
to take down. 

the act of taking away^ 

or off. 

best, excellent. 

(1 & 2 } = (1 S 2 ) «?. 

q. V. 

origin, creation. 

= WTOj - 

a feast, a festival. 
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aij , regretting, regretful, 
intoxication, senselessness, 
charming by magic. 

' % to charm by magic. 

longing, disappointment, me- 
lancholy, sorrow, grief. 
to wither, to waste away, 

adj. arisen, to arise, 

searching for, search. 

&dp, in a reversed manner. 
^ peculiar way of tying 
up a prisoner with his hands be- 
hind his back. 

num. nineteen. In Vid. LXVII, 
l,=:the nineteenth consonant, = 'sr. 

obligation, help, benefit, ad- 
vantage. 

^tj3Trr, adj\ near. Hence^ apparent, 
manifest. 

increase. 

adj, collected, piled up. 

V. a, to throw up water or 
earth, (in irrigation or in mahing 
roadn). In F, 41, ^ i}^, 

it became their lot to throw up 
earth : as if for 

^qC^, throwing up earth or water. 
^q«r, V. n. to come into existence, 
to grow, to sprout, to arise. 

^q^q, birth, sprouting. 

^q^r, v. n, to be uprooted, or de- 
stroyed. 

uprooting, destruction, 
advice, counsel, hence any 
thing said, 
a grove. 

V, a. to enjoy, (e, g, wealth, 
or a woman). 


^q^Jiq, enjoyment. 

^qm, wq^q, adg, like, resembling, 
equal to. 

^qr, (1) adv. ^ prep, over, above, 
^q^, (2) 2 ?. n. to be torn up, 
plucked out, uprooted. 

'^qTqr, adv, over, above, ‘^qqqr ^qf, 
to toss up, to throw up. 

^qqq, tranquillity, peace, 

^qqiq, '^qqf’8', laughter, laughing 
at, ridicule, an object of laughter. 
Freguentlg in Vidydpati ^qqiq 
for sake of metre, 

^qt, a small kind of sandfiy. See 

^qrfir, a basket of food, given as a 
complimentary present to a 
friend ; Frov, qm qftqifl> W% 
^ you haven’t even got 

leave to stay, and you are fight- 
ing for a complimentary present 
of food. 

wi, = ^q^T, g. v, 

^qK, V, a, to tear up, pluck out, 
uproot. 

’^qKq, ^qK^j the act of tearing 
out, or pulling out. 

V, a, to throw. Vid, XXIX, 6, 
for Indecl, pdrt, for sahe 
of metre, t throw 

down. 

the act of throwing. 

^qrq, means, pretext. 

a fast : adj, fasting, hungry 
and thirsty, with gen, ^qrq 
thirsting after me. 

V, a, to miss, or lose. qT‘3: “^q^ 
to lose one’s way. 
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loss. 

or^^fK ^T, V. n. to escape, 
an escape. 

m% V, a, to carry. 3, 

Kanaujifor 

the rope for raising the 
bucket of a well ; see 

and 
carrying, 
wilful, obstinate, 
the chest, breast, bosom. Vid. 
XXXIX, 7,^3^ I tightened 

■up my chest, i. I drew a long 
breath. 

Born on the chest, i. e. the 
bosom. 

lit breathing up: lieme^ 
breathing out. cf. breath- 

ing down ; henee^ breathing in. 
In Vid, XXXIX, 8, the word 
means suffocation, supply 
suffocation takes place, 
blame, reproach. 

(1) adj. saline: barren, un- 
fertile. 

(2) r. n. to retreat, disappear. 
ojT to disappear, to be lost. 

% 'll, a. to scatter, 
retreat, disappearance, 
comfort, consolation, solace. 


;; 

"4% (fern, 41%) adj, high, lofty ; 
Vrod. 4^ 

a high shop and tasteless sweet- 
meats; z, e, great cry and little 


a torch. 

a wooden vessel for 
pounding grain, a mortar, 
sugar-cane. 

^3T, V. n, drd sim. pres, 

^rd past, or 

dri fut. or mn. Indeei. 

part. '3fi% and To rise, to 

come into being. To vise (of the 
heavenly loclies, or the dawn), Vid, 

■ LXXVII,'2,^iif 

a half-moon arose, i, e. Her half- 
uncovered face appeared like a 

half-moon rising. Vid, XXXIV, 
6, ^WT, see 

^3l^, coming into existence. 

<2* 

see w. 

<K 

an otter. 

name of a cowherd, wJimz 
Krishna sent from Mathura to 
Brkidaban^ with messages to the 
Gopis^ and whom the Gopis 
entrusted ivith messages to Krishia. 
wool. 

I 'O- 


a season. Bee fvg. 

'^gVTaf, the king of seasons, Basani 
or Spring. 


V, interj.^ 0 I, Ah !. 

V, irregular instrumental of the 
pronoun this, £. t?. 
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7ium. aclj, one, once- ; 

2. the same, of the same 

colour, to be of the 

same opinion j 3. a, a certain. 

mm. adj {afftm Z1 adclecl to 
(five distinction). One; a, a certain. 

adv. too’ether, YW to 
eolleet, bring together. 

^ (£^ 0^^^- 20) at 

once. 

WHY, ( admission, confes- 
sion. 

^dj. & adv. alone. 

WrI, only one. The same. Vid. 

LXXVin,' 4v W¥?f%, they. 

are all as one, hut the passage is 
olsGure. 

WT^'SST, num. eleven. Vid. LXII, 1, 
The eleventh consonant, 3, which, 
preceded b}' m {the first conso^ 
na?it), becomes promise. 

mm. adj. eight j-one : Bubst. 
’81, the -Fa67/ year 1281 (A. D., 
1878 — 74), in which the Tirlmt 
famine ocGurred 

W«T, adv. now. of this 

vi» 

time. 

^%r, only one, even one ; v%x not 
one, none. 

mm. eleven. 

YfT (1), adj. this much, 

so much ; this many, so many ; 
^?r so many days^ so long, 
(2), YWW, adv. here. 

( 1 ) V. 

Wpt, adv. here. 

adj. tliis much, = (1) 

7 - 


adv. hither. Y# come here. 

irregular for see W. 

W, ^V^ypro. this, = 
if am. 
such, so. 
see 

r=-q[^. 

fw. . this {emphatic)^ = 


% 

•<u< ^ ^ 

V. n. to burn aside, twist one’s 
body round. 

ft’s (1), the leavings, or remains of 
a dish. 

% (2), V. n. = i). 

adj. wilful, obstinate; twisted. 

(Aijf), a mirror, a looking- 
glass. 

Airavat, India’s Elephant. 
see mr. 

(fem. adj. such. 

this,, q. V. 


«N.. 

^ (1), a suffix frequ-entlg added to^ 
loords^ and having the meaning of 
even, at all, also ; e. g. even 

that, anything at all 

^ (2),^ro. he ; that. 

^ (3), inter j. 0 1 

for Braj oblique form of 
% (2). e. g. nmJ on it. 

(«^*b), acquainted with, 
versed in. 

'^f, conj. and. 
m^K.gen. sing of “ilT, (2). 
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to Spread (a cloth, or a 

bed). 

the act of spreading. 

)j reason, cause, 
to be put in disorder, 
(of hair) to be dishevelled, 
disorder, disarray, 
a magician, a charmer ; a tribe 
of Brahmans. Prov. 

Jiw^ (of one who 

wedded an abandoned woman) 
theojha married for the pleasure 
of the village. 

incantations. 

^fsTtr, r.n. to rest or lean upon. 
aho 
the lip. 

(1), a screen, a curtain, any 
intervening object which obstructs 
the view. 

^ ( 2 ), (idn. 

there, in that place : hence ‘‘ then 
and there”. 

^ffTf , ^ee ^T. 

to skin, to flay. Aho 

f. 

adj. relating to that day. 

that, md f^^r, a day). 
adj\ own, peculiar. ^^ 1 ^% 
in proper shape. (Sah VIL) 
adv^ otherwise. 

limit, end, side, direction ; 
hence^ the other side, or end. 
In Fid. XXXVIII, 5, the night 
is regresented as the Ocean^ of 
which she could not see the other 
side: 2. a face, an eye. Often 
for metre, 


{English) an overseer. 
%^rs:f?r, English, Eu- 

ropean. 

reproach, chiding. 

the outer veranda 

of a house. 

^ that. 

emphatic for v. 



(1), conj. and. 

% (2), for % (2) g-. «?. 

r,n. to be sleepy, to doze, 
sleepy. 

sleepiness, dozing, 
a drug, medicine. (Fid, II, 
10, even from medicine). 

adj, deserted. (Fid, V, 3.) 
see ^T. 

v, a, to cover, to conceal ; 
see 

'ir*#!', a toe-ring with tinkling or- 
naments attached. 

^VCi conj. and, also. 

^KT, (^nRW), Emblic Myrobalan, 
the name of a tree, 
g* V, 


y 

^ 11 ^, see sfrc. 

any one, some one. 

no one, 

infer, pro. Adjectival^ mid 
Buhstantivaly who ? what ? 
a lotus, 
a cucumber. 
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mwx, .wmx, see %. ' ' ' 

any one, some one, 
also genitive of %^T, any one, 
some one. 

a paternal uncle. 

wlieii? 

^3|?fT, paper. 

tbe elevated bank of a 

river. 

= ^T3fT, -y. , 

^w, a beggar. 

gold ; a bracelet, an ank- 
let. Po-ov. ‘nx 5;^, B-ri"", 

the bridegroom is dead, but the 
bracelets are §tili (worn by his 
widow). 

, an office, place of business, 
cutcherry”. 

(fern. ^), adj. im- 
mature, unripe ; false, untrue, 
a falsehood. 

collyrium, a black dye for 
the eyes, more nsuallg g. v, 

gold. fsrfc, a mountain 

of gold. 

a woman’s vest, Of bodice. 
^afoT, born in a lotus, Brahma. 

(1), a promise. In VicL LXII, 1, 
it is said to he composed of the 
first (■aSi) and eleventh (^) con- 
sonants. 

^ (2) , f . n, to be cut. The active 
form of this verb is or 

one who cuts, a reaper, 
the act of cutting. The 
quantity cut at one time, or in 
one task. 




a necklace, a necklet, 
the jack-fruit tree ; PfOf. 
^ onf<5f to 

eat jack fruit properly^ the lips 
have to he oiled', here, a man is 
alluded to, who is coimting on his, 
chielcens before they are hatched, 
and the pro verb means, the fruit 
is still on the jack-tree, and yet 
he has already oiled his lips. 

mrm, V. a. Srd past, or 

{Ilusahnd?!} cf mz (2) : 

to cut, to divide. 

the act of cutting, 
an ogle, a side-long look, a 
glance. 

^BPC, a knife, a dagger. 

the loins, waist, hip ; Prov, 
^ ^Fb ^ gjBT, anew 
ascetic carries his matted hair on 
his loins, i, e., does not know how 
to dress himself ; ^Fb 

^iK, he can’t move on ac- 
count of the (weight of his own) 
loins, (and yet he attempts to 
carry a) load of plantains. 

^B, adf bitter ; suhst. a bitter 
saymg. 
see 

^B, hard, difficult ; W hard 

to kill, hard-lived. 

sfffBB, hard in substance: hard, 
difficult ; (of embraces) strong, 
warm : distressed, in affliction. 

cow-dung, found in the forest, 
and not made into cakes, used 
for fuel. See 
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a plantain, a plantain tree : j 
noted- for its softness^ hence prov, i 
fr 3ITW even a 

scraping slieli is sharp enough to 
cut a plantain tree = kick a man 
when he’s clown. 

{Sh\ the water-] ilj. 

(/m. bitter, harsh : i 

J * 3Si ^ * , 

SfTf?; a harsh sajing. 

* ^ , tj; 

a thorn, a spine. 
in the midst of thorns, 
the neck. 

a neck-lace. 

(1) j ^dj. how much ?, how 
many ?, how great ? ; hence many, 
various, different. 

(2) , see 

= ^?T^, q. V. 

SRcf??, ado. where ? In foetry, when 
there are more than one ^cF^, in, 
one sentence, all hut the first may 
hecome ^cT. Also indefinite, some- 
where, anywhere. 

one wdio cuts sugar-cane 
into small pieces, to feed a sugar- 
press, I 

adv, anywhere, some- i 

where. 

adf how much ?, how 
many ?, hence, much, great many. 

^ adj. which of (two, or 

more) ? 

a word, a story : a song* 
see 

^ 1 ?, a Icadam tree. ; 

a plantain, a plantain trecv 


gold, fuPc, a mountain 

of gold : also adj, golden. 

a ^side-long glance, a leer, 
ogle ; Frov. 

'^X he is a fool of a lover ; 

he ogles his sweetheart in a dark 
room. 

I . 

1 the little linger. 

'j' ' ^ 

one-eyed, one and 
a half), adJ. having half -closed 
I eyes. Instr. , adoerh tally ; 

' with half closed eyes. 

the temple of the head, 
a narrow drain or channel for 
leading water 4‘rom a main chan- 
nel or ^ppf. 

a square winnowing bas- 
ket, with only three sides : the 
grain to be winnowed falling 
through the open side. 

{fern, ^^1) (idf one-eyed: 
Pfov, f^^K ^ 

a one-eyed cat must bunt at 
home, i, e, those who can’t go 
out of doors, must work at home. 

I 3IT^ a one- 

i eyed cow seeks a separate enclo- 
sure, i. e, those in misfortune 
seek to be alone ; ^ 

’CT^T, a one-eyed man is king 
amongst the blind. 

ado, for a short time. 

(1) , adj.. a little, small. 

(2) , see %. 

a furnace for parching 
grain, (^K = lfi[TWT). There are 
generally one or tim in a village, 
and the owner charges for the 
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labour of parching ; hence the 
prov. 3^ 3JK VK 

tlie furnace owner has over- 

burnt my barley, and has tied me 
up for tbe fee, i. e., adding in- 
' , suit ; to injury. 

( 1 ), g. V. 

throbbing, 
a damsel, a bride, 

&c. see to weep. 
q. V, 

a beloved one, a lover, a hus- 
band : adj. darling, beloved, love- 
ly. frequently €9" for metre. 
^3^4, the god of love, 
a damsel, a girl, 
the shoulder. 

£raj\ a name of Krishna, 
deceitful, treacherous, 
cloth : clothes, a suit of 
clothes (consisting office articles. 
See Qlirestomathy^ p, 19, note), 
^R, V. a, to cause to tremble ; Frov. 
m oifg you would 

commit house-breaking enter 
a house), and you have your legs 
trembling under you. 

^glT, the forehead ; fate. 

a small kind of cloth worn by 
the poor round the waist, 
phlegm. 

possession : a writing 
of receipt, a rent receipt, 
a headless trunk, 

adv, ever, at any time. 
^ never, 
a poet. 

a poem. 
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a ■ king " of poets, (Vid. 
XSYIII, 7. 'm^T}W for sake of 
metre') : a doctor. 

)? the act of confessing, 
confession, 
the waist. 

a carpenter’s sliop, in 
which both iron and wood-work 
are done. 

(1) , a blanket; Frov. ^ 

o. man laas 

once bathing, and was caught by 
an alligator by his blanket, his 
friend called out to him to let go 
the blanket, hut he could not as 
he was entangled in it, hence he 
exclaimed, I’ll let go the blanket, 
if it will let go me. 

(2) , one who wears a blan- 
ket, a labouring man. 

a blanket : the fibi’ous sub- 
stance of a jack fruit, in which 
the edible seeds are embedded. 

a lotus. The flower-bell of 
this aquatic plant is siipposed to 
be Gontimmlly liaimted by bees. 
It is also supposed to only open 
in the day and to close itself at 
night, heing Him the reverse of 
the^ifi'^ OT Waterlily, Bees are 
supposed to he frequently impri-:. 
soned in the closed lotus bell 
during the night. It is fregmntly 
compared to a looma'iPs eyes, face, 
hands, or feet. Common com- 

pounds ewe or 

a lotus bell. 

(applied to a looman) lotus- eyed. 


YOOi-BlFLAEY. 


1-14. 
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[E-xtra Xo. 


applied to a wo^ 

mm) lotus-faeed. 

lotus-bee, *. e. the lotus loving 
bee. In Vid. SLIII, 5, BUU 

compares herself to a lotus flower 
tvithering in the Utter Nim basket 
of separcitioil. 

( 1 ) , Lakshmi, the consort of 
Vishnu; the latter became incar- 
nat& a% Krishna. 

(2) , the river Kamla in Tirhut. 

the Lord of Lakshmi {see 
{!)> 

». «• to get weeding done : 
(doubly causal), to have a field 
xveecled. 

tlie liaving a field weeded. 
(English) a Coimnissioner. 

(/«»*• ( ^ (^ )> 
untrue, not genuine. 

a, to weed a field t to serve. 

TgfjijTV'^s tfie weeding o£ a field, 
a bow, (the weapon), 
a blachsmitb, 

a working member in a 
family, a bread-winner. 

the act of weeding afield: 
a 30 b of weeding. 

(English) “the Company” 
the Guvernment of India. 

^ blanket. Frov. 

a blanket is allowed to become 
moist, the heavier it gets, i. e. 
delays are dangerous. 

1 ^-n ( 1 ), pro. several, many. 
m ,(^)i 

and ««« ^ 0>y ' ' ' 


WX ( 1 )» following forms 

arefoimd. 1 Simp. Fres. t 2 
do. and {Pseudo -Shr.) * 

3 do. 3^Xi 2 

2 Imperat. {Fern. 

■3^X^, 

: 3 do. : 1 Fut. ^x :^ ; 

2 do. do. ^^?r, wxm^ : 

Fres. Fart. ’EfTY^T {Fern. WxT^),cm4 
{F. 07, gires the Kancmji 
) ; 1 Fast^ and vuh 

garlg^ J 2 do. 

^c. : 3 do. {Fern, 

4^0 ) 

and Indeal. 

Fart, ^fx, '^fxx, t, 

^4, i^G. : To do, to act, 

(Vid. LXXVIII, 4 ) what shall 
I do with silent prayer, i. e., such 
prayer is useless, ^?3[ to 

bite, i?‘3fr to desire : to com- 
mit (a crime) : to make, 

(Vid. LI, 3.) making more, 
hence honouring, of. English to 
maize much of a person''' : to put, 
to take, to take in one’s 

lap, to put aside : to say, 

WX, (Vid, XXYIII^ 5) 
to say nay, nay”. ^ 4, 

moment by moment. '^X or 
to wish to do. ajiT or 
^T3f, to begin to do. 

(2), (old. Instr., Vid. XXXII, 1, 
the hand. '^X to take 
the hand, {as of a Mind mmi) 
mx the palm of the handj 
also under the hand : ‘^X to 
clasp the hands in submission, or 
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rererence : a tax : the hollow stalk 
of tlie BIuAij plant. 

^T, (3) sign of the gen ii ine case, 

loan, debt. 

WTw, 'WW, see (1). 

a girdle. 

(JEJnr/Iih'h) a Colonel. 

camphor. 

^K% (1) the act of making. 

( 2 ) see 

an action, a good action ; fate, 

25, fate be- 

came intolerable ; Sal. VIII, 

(our) fair fame 
will be destroyed, lit. faith and 
fate will nob escape : % 

a form of oath^ by my faith and 
fate : it is 

written in my fate. 

adj, abandoned 
by fate, unfortunate. 

see ( 1). 
see 

(1) see (1). 

^^1%, (2) dried cow-dung. 

see (1). 
a promise. 

V. a. (ccmsal). The following 
fo7mis may he noticed. 3 simple 
Fres.’^Xm^^ Fres. Fart, 

2 Fat.^xm'%, : Fast Fart. 

To cause to do. 

(J). 

adj. black ; dark ; darkblue. 

^fx% see ^x (1). 

^fx^V^i adj, blackish. 
adj, black. 


one who irrigates with a 
Karin ; see 
see ^x (1). 

a spoon-shaped lever for irri- 
gating fields. 

=lii'¥, see ^X (1)* 
a rower. 

adj. pitiful j mournful. 

^i^WX^ = 

see ^ (1). 

F. 26, yen. sing, of^x obligtie, 
verbal noun of WX (1), g> n., 
j)Iates for eat- 
ing, lit. of doing eating. 

^^ 3 :, adj. lying on the side, or 
arm. ^xt^ to fall sideways. 

a plant, the Mimosa 
sirisha : an ear-button. 

^«£f, adj. necessary to be done, 
proper. 

a hand = (2), q. v . ; 

with hands clasped in sub- 
mission or reverence. 

adj. of or belonging to 

Calcutta, 

(English) a Collector, 
a pen. 

beauty, brilliancy, adj. beauti- 
ful. 

(fem. ®^f?f), adj. possess- 
ing beauty, beautiful, 
a dealer in spirits. 
adj. adorned. 

a bud, a young shoot, 
pain, trouble, suffering, a 
pang. 

a wave : joy, happiness : a 
noise. 
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a meal : tbe main meal of tbe 
(lay : dinner, 
a beggar.; 

parade of an arm}* 

or regiment. 

^5 v, a, to tie, to tie tightly, to 
bind. 

tbe act of tying, a tie. 
a woman’s bodice. 

strumpet, a harlot, 
a miser. 

'i). a. This verb is near!?; regu- 
lar. The following forms may 
however he notieetl. Tres. Tart. 

: Fast Tart. : 

3 simple Fres. ' 2 Invperat 

for mwS^y 

Imlio. Fart. To speak, to 

say, to tell. Fid. XXXI, 2, 
for it 

has not been said, is untellable. 

Vkl XXXIII, ^ I 

cannot tell, is an old form 

of the past participle closely co7i- 
nected with the Fruhrit ppp^ 
it is hej^e media the sense 
of a verbal noun. In Vid. 
XXXI?, 7, wrf^ 
wbat hindrance is there in telling 
it, is for the oblique venial 

notm ^ in the locative ease. See 
gram, § 189.8. Sal XIII, 

I ^^iii tell the facts 
of a theft, Cleaning to tell, 

begin to say. 
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F^^es. part. ofw'%iI<^r. ' 

Vid. XXXII, 4,. , Imtr,, by 

relating, or betraying (a, .'secret), 
the act' of speaking, speech, 
a saying. 

the act of speaking. Some- 
times empliaticcdly even the 

telling. 

■^^l^adv. where?', ^ifl, ho'W:,, . 

far? 

see i|rf . 

tft, odv. ever. 

«T, never. 

speech, a saying ; a word, a 
tale : news. 
see 
see 

^5, old and poetical sign of the 
. accusative, as in F. 8. 

[ ^t, old case sign of the accusative. 

I a ciiciimher. F)vv. W 

TT’siir ^ tt^T a 

cucumber only one cubit long 
has an offspring nine cubits long, 
(of the ‘pa-rable of the seed of 
mustard). 
the armpit. 

lif^, {Sal. 2, & IG), immature, 
unripe, raw ; fresh, green, 
gold. 

the mucus of the eye. 

SR'tsc, a thorn, a spine, 
a peg, spike. 

^Ihir, the shoulder.. 

n, to shake, to tremble, 
the act of shaking : trembling* 
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q, V, 

^Tsr, (fem. ^rfir), or 

ii crow, which is in foetry 
talcen as the type of a hlaclc Mr cl 
vnlli a harsh to ice ; in contradis- 
tinction to the Koil. See 

paper; a written pap>er, 
a document. 

{Ma>rs. 1,1) = q, v. 
mud, filth. 

^W(l), n. to make excuses, to 
excuse oneself. 

(2) a small cloth worn tightly 
round the hips and, passing be- 
tween the legs, tucked in behind. 
Sal 17, ^ 20, ^?IT, to tie 

such a cloth. 

^rw, a tortoise. 

\3 ^ 

(frequently for the sales of 
metre'), what must be done, duty, 
virtue : the necessity of 
using, business, Vul XXXVIII, 
7, fire must be used, 

there is work for fire to do ; object, 
desire, Vicl XXY, 1, 
your object or business will not 
be accouii|)lished : reason, Vid. 
lY, 2, without reason ; I 

use, usefulness, %T^ of 

what use? %% ^Tof, of any 
use: work, action, Vicl XX I Y, 

B, ¥ on account of the 

action and her friends, on account 
of the nature of the deed and the 
presence of her friends. 

WmXy soot, lampblack: collyriiim, 
a dark unguent for enhancing the 
brilliancy of the eyes. 


a working member in a house ; 
a bread-winner. 

V. a. The regular gyres, part, 
loould he Sal. however gives 

(XI) curiously enough (XX) 

the Bang dll luhich is so far 

as I am aware an isolated exaraple 
of the form,, to cut, divide: to cut 
off : (in Arithmetic, to deduct, sub- 
tract, Vicl LXIII, S, 

having deducted four from, 
forty : id 5, having 

deducted ten from sixty. Sal XI, 
^13, to dig a burglar’s mine or 
hole. id. to begin to cut. 

the act of cutting, &c. 
aclj. bitter, astringent. 

wood ; a plank. 

^F^T, an anklet. 

(Sh\ V. a. to boil, 

stew, digest. 

the act of boiling, &c. 

a side, a direction : a border, a 
margin. 

(1) 'V. n, Fres. Fart, to 

cry, to weep. 

(2) the ear. Vicl XXII, 1, 

m-4 %-^f^ for I 

heard with my ears. Vid. LI 11, 

2. ^X^,fbr sake of metre. 

(8) adj. one-eyed, blind of 
■..one. eye. of : 

a wood, a grove. Vid. LX, 

1. the wood is full 

of iiawers ; where BddJid compares 
herself to a Jloivery grove ; see 

^%Tm* 
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tbe act: of crying, or weeping. 

(3) q. V. 

anger. 

^1%, beauty, loveliness. 

(1) a name of Krishna : Menee 
in general, a beloved one. 

^TPf, (2) the shoulder. 

Imtr. love, desire: the 

god of love, wJio is considered a 
model of manhj leaufy, 

the god of love, see betth. 
a fabulous cow, supposed to j 
milk whatever the milker desired. 
(Vid. XVI, S), her hishand is 
the hull loliicli 8^ivaTides,see'^i{, 
fTT & W. 

a lovely woman ; a pretty 
girl : a darling. 

a man of the Kayasth class. 
c(rr^, a deed, action ; business, 
a reason, a cause ; I 

why. 

a patient, a sick man. Frov. 

t does a 

doctor’s horse move unless there’s 
a patient ? 

mfx, itdj. black, dark, dark-blue ,* 
or one 

having a dark blue neck, an epithet 
of 8'iva : the name of the nephew 
of Salhes (8aL XX,) 
m?X a of lotus 

having a dark-blue flower. {8kr. 

. a name of Bkanda, the god 

. ' ' ^|^,.(i), titnej,, death, .destruction. 
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j (2) (M 19), = a 

famine 

name of a deadly poison 
swallowed by S'iva at the ehurn-. 
ing of the ocean. 

adv. to-morrow, yesterday, 
see %. 

efrrs, Fro. any one, some one. 

' ^\^,see%. 

Tw, see ^'t. 

%% adv. why ? 

Inter, pro. what ? = q. '&• 
adv. why? because, 

that which tinkles, i. <?., a 
girdle of bells : an anklet. 

anything at all. 
pro. anything, something, 
nothing. 

f^*T, V. a. to buy, to purchase, 
hut see 

the act of buying, or pur- 
chasing, see 

j 1%K^, a ray, (of the sun or moon). 

! f^^T, pity, mercy. 

adj. pitiful, merciful, 
an oath ; a most solemn oath 
is on one^s soids head, and a liar 
tvill only take this oath lolien /i£f 
has no son, hence the gjrooerh, IPI 
i ^mx t«T He 

hasn’t even a wdfe in his house> 
and, abroad, he swears hy his son’s 
head. 

1%1X^ra<T, adj. performing all ne-» 
eessary religious actions, henm" 
reputable, of good repute. 
q. V. 

f«R53T, ftsf , see fV- ’ 
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a door-bolt : a wedge, 
a sprout, a shoot : a tendril. 

a cultivator : a field labourer. 
f%, or (1) inierrogatwe fTO- 
nom%^ adjeotmal ^ mhstamtival. 
As a substantive, if has a declen- 
sional or oblique form whence 

are forms like the instrumental 
and ablative #. With 
the preposition or pro- 

perly the indeclinahle participle 
of %5 to take, it forms a dative 

f^rw, €t^T, 

or 

meaning wbj ? lohich is the usual 
form of this adverb in MaithiU : 
What ? 

#f, or (2) or 

q. V., adv. why ? also tised as a 
simple particle giving an interro- 
gative force to a sentence. JEJ, g, 
^i-sf are therefore 
his good qualities lost ? Vid, 
XLII, 4, 

or (3) conj\ either : or. 1% 
... tiff, either or, ...... 

■5ff% neither nor. 

^ or 1%, (4) conj, that ; often used 
after a vocative expectantly , intro- 
ducing a direct statement ; tJie 
words 1 being understood. 
In this sense usually not translat- 
ed. E. g. X % tl'ff 

0 %vayfarer, you are mj 
brother, Vkl LXXIX, 9. 

(1) adv. why ? 

(2) a box for holding vermi- 
lion. 
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.mud, filth 

■ 'V. ' 

a worm. 

V. a. to buy, to purchase. Vid. 

LXXIX, 11 = tit, (tell 

him) to buy. 

Brag, for see , 

a worm ; a parrot, 
fame, glory. 

q. V. . 

q. V. 

a W^ell. 

a pot : (Letter) oil and 

pots, hence means of subsistence, 
necessaries of life. 

a dog : Frov. ts* ft ^ 

ghi will not digest in a dog’s 
stomach, (but is thrown up), i. e., 
never trust a secret to a fool. 

a hollow globe of Sealing-wax 
filled with red powder, which 
Hindus throw at each other during 
the MoU festival. On striking any 
one thejr burst, & cover him with 
red powder. A woman's breasts 
are frequently compared to them. 

a woman’s bosom or breasts, 
compared frequently to cocoa-nuts, 
goMe^z mountains, or the Kunlmm, 

■■ see . : ■ 

an arbour, a bower : hence (Vid. 
LX, 1) a lonely place : (a woman 
in her courses abstains from any 
Mnd of intercourse with men, being 
miclemi), 
a key. 

or «. a. to pound, grind; 
JProv. ■m msr srf? 
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slie has not even paddj in 
her house, and the lady would 
pound (expensive) clmrd^ i. e., do 
an impossibility. 

a small kind o£ sandfly = 
S'. ’V. 

the act or profession of 
pounding grain ; Frov. 

‘sfmi 

the mother gets her living 
by pounding & grinding grain, 
and has called her son Durgaclatta 
(a name onlij affected hy rich 
people). 

a slice, a portion. 

adj. twivsted : curling. 
n. to itch, 
the itch, itching, 
itchy. 

a mouthful : the act of 
rinsing the mouth, 

an ear-ring. 

a shrub with a small white 
flower, the double Jasmine. 

name of a hump-backed 
woman, befriended by Krishna. 

adj. (fern, 
bump-backed. 

a daughter = 

IIJHK, a boy, a son, a prince 
fWK, a EajpiU. 

{English) a committee. * 
Ivwrk, a girl, a daughter, a 

princess. 

the water 

lily. AJhwer which is supposed 
to open only under the mys of the 
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moon^ and to remain closed during 
the day time. It is hence fre-> 
qiLsntly contrasted loith the lotus^ 
see 

water jar ; the forehead, 3i^ 

f’T, an elephant’s foreheiid. 

Kunibhakariia, the 
brother of the demon Eavana. 

Lit., the son of a pitelier. 
Name of the celebrated saint 
Agasti, or Agastya. He is said 
on one occasion to have swallowed 
the ocean, which is hence called his 
food. (Fid. XVI, 6). 

fj^T, the sweet pumpkin, 
a man of the Kumbar or 
potter caste; Frov. f^p^rT 
fW, ^ a 

potter sleeps secure, for no one 
will steal clay, i. e., Vacuus viator^ 
{Eem. a potter : Frov. 

^ ^ fwfsT >9#, for the 

sake of the oilman’s ox the pot- 
ter’s wife suttee, i. e., she 

interests herself in other people’s 
affairs. See 

; V. n. to blossom. 

the act of blossoming, 
f a kind of pea or vetch wliieh 
j seeds in December j (DoUehos 

I hijiorus). 

i ffft, the act of rinsing or washing 
the mouth : of 
a family, a race, 

udj. horn in a family. ( Yid. 
LXXX, 2) born in 

whose family ? 

the thunderbolt ; adamant. 
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the his grass. ^ 

ill good health. More 
tmialh/ swlst, welfare ; (Letter) 
welfare.. , 
the sugarcane. . 

a flower, a blossom : a woman’s 
courses. 

a collection of flowers, 
flowery : (of a tvoman) in 
courses. In VuL LX, 1, tliei^e 
is a phi if on the dotible meaning of 
the word, see (f 

V, n. to spread his grass, 
"t to make a bed of kns 
gi*ass by the side of some sacred 
spot, vowing not to leave it until 
one’s boon is granted by the gods, 
mist, fog. 

#f3I = q. V. 

V. a, to grind, pound, see 
V, n, to leap, jump ; Frov. 

W a bullock does not 

leap, but his load does. 

a small dug well with no 
masonry about it : Frov, 3i3TT 
he has 

the Ganges close to him, he 
bewails the want of a well, i, e,, 
the more we get the more we want. 

a heap of dried grass : sweep- 
ings, dung, 

gargling ; of. f f rl. 
a family = f q. v. 

<idf having one’s wishes 
satistied. 

UtilT, pity, mercy. 

l|t|T3Tfw, epntliet of Earn ^ the path of 
mercy. 

the god Krishna, whose amours 


■ with ■ -Rad li a . me 'deseribei , hg 

Xidyapati. 

liftnff, a miser. Frov, ‘SfilW 

’grsrwT. ^ w ^wTsr- 

siT*r, ivhioh toill not bear transla- 
iion. 

cultivation ; a fi.eld. 

%, (1) inlerrog. pronoun, (mm, %, 
acG. or ; 

Instr. or gen. 

or ; %% is some- 
times found for ^[f^) : who ? 
advcrhially, why ? 

% {2) for 9" q. V. 

even any one emphatic form 
indef. pro. some one, 
any one, every one, a-ll, 

no one, (Yid. XIII, 2) 
(if) 

any one will obtain the fruit of 
former virtuous acts : some one, 
a certain one, (Yid. LX VI, 9,) 
there are some 
who call the moon cool : 

some others : 

one another. 

the bed of a garden, 
name of king Ehim Sain’s 
fort, (8al XIX, ) 
sign or the accusative case, 
a whipping, flogging, caning. 
%fr^r, (mndi F. 30, how 

much ? 

a plantain fruit, or tree, see 

some, any one ; see 
(1) adv, why. 
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(2) interrogatke indefinite fro-- 

‘noun, any one ? 
adv. only. 

sign of genitive case. 

%KT, a plantain, see 

n, to play, sport ; to caress, 

to dally, 
dalliance. 

%^T, a plantain, see 

(1) caresses, 

amorous dalliance, 

%%, (2) Indecl. fart, g- 'o. 

door, as distinct from 
a doorway. The loord for 
door is %^T^, and never 

(Vid. XXVI I It 3) 

^3rr^ % to fasten a door 
tightly ; (Vid, LXXYII, 1) 

h® opened tbe door j 

(Sk XIII,) 

opened the door, 
hair. 

a head of hair, locks of hair. 

a fragrant kind of flower: a 
fllainent, hair. 

adv> what like : how, why ; 

(Vid. LXXXI, 1) ^ 

how can there he a marriage 
to him, how can he get married. 

the elbow. 
the forearm. 

%% = %^’cr, 2- 1?* 
a lion. 

f (1), the sign of the accusative 

ease. 

(2) adj. how many. 

f(S)w^K(I)* 


: the sign of the accusative case. 

I a pail" of scissors. 

curiosity, interest, 
a doer. 

(^)* 

adv. how ? 

tr (1) (T’- 59, sign of accusa- 
tive (Kindi). 

tr, (2) (F. 35, ^G.) Hindi inter, 

p-o. = #, (1) <Z- 

%T^, fro. indef. = {for Kindi 

w). 

i %K€t, (fern. a man of the 

Koiri caste ; Frov. 

^ '^TZT a Bab- 

han demands (and gets) wheaten 
flour, in a house where a Koiri or 
a Kumhar will not get even ^ 
lodging ; snt 

a Brahman dances, and a Koiri is 
looking on, i. e., things are 
topsy-turvy. 

{fini. the Indian 

cuckoo. The song of this Urd is : 
suf posed to he an incitement to 
love, cf ^T3T 
charcoal. 

%T^, indef, pro. B-nj one, some one, 

%Tf^^ = S'- 

%T^, a treasure, (Vid. XYI, 6), the 
treasure of the pearl-oyster is the 
pearl. Bee 

: a receptacle : cumius : 
the womb : the bell of the lotus* : 

S' hr or, ten millions, 
10,000,000: henee, innumerable: 
%Tf 3 #, even by ten millions, 
j %f^t, a grain-chest. 
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, 2?* a. to dig. Prov. mw 
WK %T ^5 the field is flooded, 
cut its boundarj embank ments, 
i. e., passion must have a vent. 

%Tfe, a leper : adj.lazy. 

leprous ; a leper : lazy, 
leprosy. Also adj. leprous, 

%cR'I^, a watchman, 2 ^ cliawkidar. 

the beat of a eliauMddry 
the district for which a cJiauJdddr 
is responsible: the office of a 
cliaibhiddr or watchman : the pay 
of a clicmkidtir : the subscription 
or tax paid by the members of a 
community to pay a chawkuldr. 

a worker with a kwdddli, 
{see a digger. 

%T^TC, a kudddli^ a kind of 

hoe or mattock used for digging, 
a small cereal grain, Fasjgalum 
scrohiGulatum, which ripens in 
the autumn. 

interrog, pro, {ibsuallg adjec- 
tival) what? who? 

%T«fT, adv, how ? 

%RT, pro. any. 

anger, I’age. {Vid, XLII, 1), 
%cf5, even in anger, [ful, delicate. 
adj. tender, youthful, grace- 
youthfulness. 

%PC, a boundary line : the lap ; Frov. 
%K ^ the boy is in 

his mother’s lap, and they are cry- 
ing search in the city. 

{English) the Court of Wards. 

%KT, tiie sloping bamboos which 
form the main body of a roof, 
crossed and held together by 
horizontal haUls {see 


a plot of land, a subdivision 
of a field. ^ %r^T how many 
plots are there (in that field) ? 
an oil-press ; Frov, "fw 

the 

bullock won’t eat oil-cake, when it 
is given to it, and yet goes and 
licks the oil-press ,* stolen goods 
are sweet. 

%TW 5 a 7^:05, two miles : Frov, 

(men dispute) about 
(the distance in) a kos, (and come 
to) blows, i. e., what dire events 
from trivial causes spring: (SaL 
fT 'fTf’C % from 

a distance of two or four kos : {id. 
12) having 

passed over four kos. 

q, <0. 

%r^, a pond, a tank. The water of 
a tank : an^ old ivord not used 
now-a-dags except in women's 
talk. 

a bridal chamber, 

%T'^T, (1) a kind of small earthen ]>ot. 

%r^T, (2) V. n. to splash (of water). 
An old loord^ not used in common 
talK 

a splash. 

a crow (the bird) : 

the flying of a crow, a 
straight line, as the crow flies.” 
adv. at any time, 
a cowrie, a small shell used as 
money : money. 

pleasure, enjoyment. 

^5f = %pgf, D, 

tfix, on whom ? 
adj. pron. = %T‘iT, £. v. 
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(Sir. a mouthful, 

skilful, clever. 

a marvellous jewel, produced 
at the churning' of the ocean, and 
suspended on Krishna’s breast. 

W. (-F. 59) (Himh'), why ? 

a man of the Kaivarta or fisher 
caste. 

f^'TT, mercy, pity. 

(idj. merciful, pitiful, 
sport, play : sexual inter- 
course. 

a moment, an instant, 
a wound, 
loss, damage, 
destruction. 

V, a. to pardon ; cf. wif. 
the act of pardoning, pardon. 


oblique form of £. v* 
chaff . 

^3r, a bird : a star. 

the lord of birds, Garur : the 
lord of stars, the moon ; the son 
of the moon (Vid. XYIII, 7) is 
the pearl. 

= ’’irSt, q* 

Wir, a small kind of wagtail 
(Motaeilla alba), to which the 
jpwpil of the eye of a beloved one is 
frequently compared, 

(idj. slightly acid : sour- 

sweet. 

m'^Kf a rattling sound. 

wrc, acidity ; dried unripe mango 

adv, immediately, on a sudden. 


a small bed, a cot ; a::bed, a„ ' 
couch, 
chalk. 

T, ady. acid, sour. 

a long stiff kind of grass, 
used as the substratum for 
thatches. 

any kind of grass, more 
espeeially a long kind of thatch- 
ing grass. ' ' . . 

a division, a piece : a country, a 
continent. Added to numerals 
expletively^ e. g . , W one. 
seven (SaL XII.). 

^fger, adp divided, broken, 

^i7T, a hole ; a ditch, a moat, 
a ditch ; ef 

a moment : a time. Frequent- 
ly added to form adverbs of time , — 
e. g., when, rr^«T, then : 

used adverbially, at 

one time at another time. 

a hoe ; — a7i instrument com- 
monly carried by n&ts, (Sal. XVII) , 
(JoJA), a pit. 

skull, a skull. 

a cover. [sage. 

(^■^^), news, a mes- 
a pillar, a post, the post of 
the lever of a well, see 
ft^r, and 9W- 
q^ V. 

(dm, of a small post, 
(^/k) money for expenditure ; 

; ' Frov. w: T^HWf 

when there is mone}^ in the house, 
you may sleep without care. 

a wooden 
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adj\ salt. 

adv. bought, purchased, 
a tliresliing-door. 
chalk. 

^T^r, a hare. 

adj. empty ; Frov. • 

«Tf^ ^ €, a man does not 

■■X 

lift an empty hand to his mouth. 
^^^5 a male servant ; Prov, 

^‘3r 

with other thieves he is a thief, 
but in the presence of the watch- 
man, he is simply a servant. 

2 ?. n, to fall, to fall down, to 
stumble. The usual word for “ to 
fall,*’ in MaithiM loith or with- 
out X(X or Xf^., <s. 

“ to fall down” = the Hindi 

The Past Part, is used 
idiomatically in the phrase 
it is the afternoon. 

a fall the act of falling ; 
Prov. ^ 

a man is not put to shame by 
falling, but by being laughed at, 
a kind of coarse muslin. 

V. a. to cause to fall, to knock 
down : to toss about : to pitch a 
tent, fKT {_BaL X), 

(id. IS). 

?*irT, V. a. Past Part. is 

rare and incorrect ; 1 retro, cond. 

* to eat ; to receive (punish- 
ment, abuse, &e.) ; to enjo^r. 

(phh the act of eating. 

#13T, fit to eat. 
an eater. 

P^^i Pa7't. eaten. 

Qf a basket. 


a net for holding mangos or 
other fruit, 
a beggar. 

^Tftr, lack, want. 

^T'3^, a bed, a couch. 

a staircase. • 
xgTrfT, a ditch, a moat. 

prep, for the sake of. 
a pit, a ditch ; ef ^'^T. 
a heavy eater. 

a heap ; often used in the seme 
of the indefinite article^ e. g. (P. 
49) they made a 

committee. 

'OT'Srm^m, a house- 

search : the searching of the 
house of a suspected thief by the 
police. 

^rf^, an excavation, a mine. 

a cover: a tenure of land in 
which rent is paid in money. 

half a broken pot, used as a 
platter for eating from, or for 
parching grain. 

(oijtA.) a mistress. 

’^T^, a pillar, a post. 

(phligue verbal noimi Srd form 
of ^T) the act of eating ; Pros. 

the Miya' is a fool, he gobbles 
goat-flesh like a goblin. 

(u®^), special: 

chief, preeminent. 

a fox; Prov. fmfmx 

% iftia' ■srPife, small foxes have 
thick tails. 

(Skr. ‘Wimx, Pr. I%€%) a 
vegetable pottage. 

V. a. to spread, to extend ; 
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to extend 

one’s vision, i. e,, to gaze in all 
directions. 

a scattering. 

aclj. wasted away ; thin, lean. 
fmmWy v, n, to * be fretful ; to be 
enraged ; to be angry. 

fretfulness ; rage. i 

^ciTt. of 

fretful, angry; 

{fem. e^f%) adj. ill-tem- 
pered, fretful, peevish. 

£. 'o. 

iftK, rice-milk, 
anger. 

adj. open: {of a sword) 
drawn {Mars, I. 4). 
a peg, a post j JBrov, 

the buffalo calf 
lows on account of the firmness 
of the peg (to which he is tied). 
r, n, to be engaged. 

beauty. 

the hoof of an animal : cf, mx^ 
adf delighted, glad, 

happy: contented = 

splinters of wood for fuel. 

an ear-ornament. 

well, very, very 

much. 

the hoof of an animal : cf. 

pleased. 

Mtmg {JBliaseolus 
mmigo)^ a kind of kidney-bean 
wMch ripens in the spring. 

%?r, a field : husbandry, JELmdi 
hoc. ■?S?rf|, in the field (Jl 12 .), 

^ (Skr, ym), 0 . ' kind ^ 
of bean (Fhaseolm radiatusy 


^rrff , see %. 

pain, suffering. 

( 1 ) r, a. to cause to pass by : to 
pass (one’s time or life). 

#tr, (2) a trip, or journey. The 
weight of luggage which can be 
carried at one time. 

the punter of 
a ferry boat, i. e., the man who 
punts : a rower. 

Wrq, r, a. 3 fd, fern. 

{M. l),to cause to play, or sport, 
to play ■with : to dally. 

{Sal. YII.) they sported 

madly. 

play, sport : dalliance. 

a plaything, a toy. 

q. v. 

#^T^, a kind of grain on 
which bullocks are fed, hence 
Frov. rrift, 

toddy is 

necessary for a Musalman, 
Jchesch'i for a bullock, mangos for 
a Brahman, and service for a 
Ka^’asth. 

ferry hire. 

V. a. to pursue ; fqfK? 

to continue pursuing. 

pursuit, 
a pit, a trench, 
a hedgehog. 

V. a. to pull, to draw, to drag, 
alms. 

(fori. o^Tf%) participial adJ. 
eaten. 

a kind of conserve made from 
large dried mangos 5 see 
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tie bark ol a tree ; a pocket, I 


or bundle made by tying up the 
lower edge of a wearing cloth ; 
Trov. ^ 

a foolish bride takes only 
nine annas away in her pocket 
(as a present) (&/. IV) ar'^^T 
^ she tied up her 

ornaments in the hem of her 
garment. 

^ifrrTj a bird’s nest, 

q', a house, hut ; a nest, 
the breast-bone, 
the sound produced by clear- 
ing the throat. 

#3^, y. a, to seek, to search for. 
#ajq, a search. 

aclj, sixteen; (Vid. XXIII. 
3), tJie-re are eiooteen sringaras or 
graces, see ^3TFC* 

#5rr3r, hot ashes; JBrov. 

tpjgn: can you warm a 

tank by throwing hot ashes into 
it ? 

5!frq^, (di-nh of #f^) a hut, 
a heap of grain. 

V. a. to open, unloose, 
to release. 

the act of opening, or unloos- 

ing. 

«?. a. {caiimT)^ 1 ^ast fern. 

2 j^ast fem. 

{Sal, XYII), to get a person 
released. 

5i#Nr, one who eats much, 
ifft, a severe kind of fever. 


3rq, (1) inierj, t^sually applied to 
women; lo 1 

irq (2), the body ; Vid, XIX, 3, m 
^Taf, adornment of the body. 

m (3), Kindi for il^, (JI 59), see 
’SfT. 

3IW, the sky, atmosphere. Kid, 
XXXVI, 8, {cf id.^ .XXTV, 2, 
*!Frqrfr) cTKI, the stars of 
the sky. 

^i^rr, the river Ganges. Vid, 
LXXVIT. 2, SIcr. Foe, 0 
Ganges. 

a mail who climbs trees, 
a tree, 
an elephant. 

confusion. 

a name of Airavata, the ele- 
phant on which Indra rides, and 
which is therefore the king of 
elephants. 

a Better of fish with a ^nfsr, 
or horn -shaped basket. 

3iar«T, a destroyer, one who destroys. 

'D. a, to fall, to be thrust into : 
Proz?. 5H 

qrf’il', I was about to cry, when a 
peg was thrust into my eye, i, e.y 
I got something to cry for. 
confusion. 

a halbert, a pole-axe. 
a Gdriwan, or cartman. 

31^, (1) a fort, a fortress, a castle. 

31^, (2) V, n, to melt, to be melted ; 
V. a, to melt, to dissolve. 

3yfq, melting, dissolution, 

a>, to have melted, to cause 
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to be melted; to have cast (of 
ornaments etc,), (Sal. Ill) 3Fi^«fT 
to have ornaments made, 
hire for making gold or silver 
ornaments. 

, the act of getting anything 
melted, a melting, 
an astrologer. 
adj. gone. 

a limb (of the body), 
gait, a manner of walking : a 
refuge. 

a pair of boards, or sheet of 
paper, for containing manuscripts. 

inarticulate utterance; sob- 
bing ; broken language, 
a kind of autumn rice. 

an ass, a donkey, 
a donkey-keeper; Frov. 

the 

father is a donkey-keeper, and the 
son a saint. 

5Tei[T, a club, a cudgel. 

3rft, see jrft. 

31"^ = 3r^, q. V. 

ii% prose; as distinct from or 
verse. 

31^, 315^, a cusbion, a seat ; a tbrone. 

sisf, 3P!i, a number, a mass : a sign of 
the plural, e. g., (Vid. XYIII, 27) 
?fro the stars. 

(^) adj. rich, (F. 72). 
a tattler, a gossip. 

3i«s|, cowl's milk. 

the act of going, going. 

3WIW, V. a. 2nd Fast ; to cause 
to go, to pass (time e, 
^Tfir to pass the night. 


[Extra No. 

TOTYW, the act of passing (time &c.). 

TOTT, adj. inhabiting a 

village : rustic : a fool, foolish. 

3r?j^T, living in the village, tame 
(ojpposed to wild) ; also 

3fim. 

see 

an early kind of winter rice, 
which ripens in sixty days (hence 
also called ^i^), gimreed'^ 

nx, (1) V. n. to melt ; to flow down. 

IK, (2) the neck = q- v. 

3TTaT, V. a. (Xa7iauj{ Z7^d Fres. F. B, 
3n:^fr ’^"'), to roar, to bellow, to 
thunder. 

a thundering noise, 
putting the hand on the 
neck = q* v. 

noise ; outcry. 

the neck. 

the act of a thrusting a 
person away by the nape of his 
neck. 

(^J), ^ust. 

3T<^, a flowing. 

(fern, adj, proud 

(Nd. 3). 

3ix:^«rir, the charmed ligature 
applied to a limb in a case of 
snake-bite. 

3K^, a womb : a foetus : pregnancy, 
warmth : the hot season : 
venereal disease. 

^dj. lean. 

a. to swallow, 
a swallowing. 

a planet. (Vid. XYIII. 6.) 
there are nine planets, and this 
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number added to the number of 
the oceans, — seven, makes up the 
inimber of the graces — sixteen : 
see 

(l),3^r^, the neck ; JBro^. H 

he told bis servant to put 
his hand on so and so’s neck and 
turn him out, but before he had 
got further than the of the 
attacked one came and put his 
hand on the other’s neck, and 
turned Mm out, i. e., the biter 
bit : lit. as he said 3r,” he found 
a hand on his neck. 

a swallowing, a devouring, 
to swallow, to swallow up, 
devour. 

devouring, eating. {Vid. 
LXIII, 6 <fec. for sahe of 
metre), 

poor, wretched. 
adj, heavy, weighty. Subst, 
any thing weighty : a serious fact : 
a weighty scandal {Vid, XLIV, 
1 ). 

name of a fabulous bird on 
which Yishnu rides. 

he who sits on the bird 
Garuda ; Vishnu, who became in- 
carnate as Krishn. 

adj. (fem.) pregnant. 
see 

= mwfx, V, 

a singer, a minstrel, 
a narrow road, a lane. 

a witness ; Frop, 

M a thief puts 

no trust in witnesses (to get him- 


self off, but in the speed of liis 
limbs). 
see 

31^, p, n. to be tight, see 

3r^W, the state of being tight. 

V. a. to catch, to grasp : to em- 
brace. 

ornaments, jewelry, 
the act of catching, or embrac- 
ing, 

a thicket, a forest. 

{fern. a buyer, a 

customer ; 

f^^ the goitre of the 

Koirini disgusted her customer, 
adj, deep, profound. 

3l^3T, wheat. 

3IT^, 3iT^, a cow. 

a songstress. 

3irR:^, the act of singing, a song. 
see 3TT?. 

^ small village, 
a village, a town = 3lTiFr, q. 

3itaf, a horn-shaped basket for 

catching fish. 

3lt^T, an intoxicating drug, Indian 
hemp. 

3Tffe, the anus. 

a small child’s cloak ; Frov. 
%“■ sr, ftwc %■ 5iW, the 
grandson hasn’t even a little cloak, 
while the cat has a court dress. 

3ira, «?. n, to be tied, to be knotted, 
the state of being tied. 

5rf^, a tree, 

a grove, a wood. 
a, to bury. 

3rT^^, a burying. 

3rif r, a cart 
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a cart. 

jrrfuf,- iriff/f. 
aris’, adj, deep, profound. 
grTcT, the body ; a limb, 
irxf^, sediment of foul water. 

JTTsr, the act of singing, a song. 

3 X 1^5 the womb (of inferior animals, 
not of men). 

iXTlftfir, a pregnant female. ^ 
3TTH, a ■village, a town ; jBtov, X 

this fool (of a carpenter) 
would serve the village, where he 
has neither chisel nor adze : said 
of one who under takes to do a 
thing without ^possessing the 
means ; cf 3Tf^. 

aXK, t?. to wring {clothes ^G.)f 
Frov, when 

a naked man bathes, what can he 
wring dry ; i. e., it is of no use 
taking blood from a stone, or fining 
a beggar. 

iTKrf, (^English) a guard, barracks ; 
a prison. 

3X1^, abuse, reviling. 

3X1^, the cheek. 

3ffXer, V. n, {old FJastern JSindi 3 Fres. 
ilX^ff ) Fres. Fart, Fast 

Fart, 2 imperat, 

to sing ; to begin 

to sing ; to sing a song, 

hence idiomaticallg^ to have 
nothing to do, to sit idly ; Frov, 

m 

the visitors have eaten and gone, 
and the family of the house sits 


[Extra E*o. , , 

3XT^f^, 3XT?F^^ see 3XT^. 

3XT^, «!35. to tighten, to contract. 

(Vid, XXXIX, 7) 3Fr% to 
tighten the chest, to draw a long 
breath. 

3X1^, V, n, to sing, = 3X1'^, g. v, 
fixer, a song = irtrT. 
fix^, a jackal = g- 

fixt^, a vulture = ifVsT, g* v, 
a lizard. 

f 3 X^TTfir,/e;?^. o/fil^^^, a mistress 
of a house, a lady : in Sal. XIX, 

fixw?:^. 

fir^^Tft, (rid, XXI, 1,) the upholder 
of the mountain ; a name of 
Krishna who upheld the mountain 
Govardhana, and sheltered the 
cowherds beneath it from Indra’s 
wrath. 

firw, (fiin. a 

householder, a family man. 

fixnc, a mountain. 

firfi::i![, the Lord of mountains, 
Sfiva. 

fixi^jx = g- y* 

fix^, V, a. to swallow, to devour, 
a song. 

a jackal = fix^T, g, v, 

3ft'Ssl, a vulture, fix^ g- o. 

adj. wet, muddy : benumbed. 

3X^, 31*3^, a bunch : a posy, a nose- 
gay, a bunch of fruit. 

3X5|^, {jSS ) a means of living. 

the country of Gujarat. 
jdng wealthy and populous city 
such as that ^Dauna Malin {Sal* 
lY) is called by this name, 

(Fii. V. 4.) a damsel 


idly (i sits hungry, the visitors 

having eaten everything). , i humming. 
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If’ molasses ; ffiven to cMUren in 
order to induce them to do some- 
tiling^ or sidmit to something, 

, heme Frov. ' ^ 

Toil must eat this molasses, and 
your ears must he bored, sjgolcen 
of an obstinate man who refuses 
to do a thing 'willingly, and toho 
icill hate to he compelled ; of arf . 

JW, a quality : a virtue, a good qua- 
lity : a woman’s charms. 

Cidj. STWjfiT), possessing 
good qualities, virtues. 

(1) V. a. to count, to consider j 
to remember, care for. 

lif, (2) a rope, a string, a tow-rope, 
a bow-string : a quality ; a virtue, 
a good quality ; a woman’s 
charms : multiplication, so many 
times, 3T«T, ten times ; ( Vid. 
LXIII, 2)%x2xl0xi0xl00 
= 1 , 00 , 000 . 

counting, consideration. 

ifeni, {fern. 

the man who tows a boat. 

WfT, adj liidden, secret. 

adj, anonymous: 
an anonymous 

petition. 

poor people, the poor, 
a bead. 

31^, (1) adj. heavy, weighty : of. 

(2) a person of importance : an 
elder : a spiritual ].)receptor : ( Vid, 
XVI 5.) The preceptor of the 
Baity as, who were the enemies of 
the G ods {see l€t) was S'ukra, who 


gave Ms name to the ffth day of 
the toeeJe , — Friday 

the elders, or senior members 
of a family. 

adj, vevj heavy. 

whispering, a whisper, 
a bow for shooting pellets oi 
earth. 

to tie, to bind, (o. y. a 
nosegay as in Sal. X). 

a. V. Frov. 3!^^ «f^T 

CvT ^ £\* ' 

the ants ate the profit de- 
rived from the molasses, — small 
profits quickly go. 

3IK, a wound, a sore. 

32^, the neck. 

32iT^TV, a neck -lace. 

32^, a house. 

31, Interj. agrpUedonly to females ; ho ! 

3Np«T, knowledge, understanding, 
wisdom. {Vid. LI, 4, iiliT#, 
locative). 

a bundle, a parcel. 
q,-v. 

irif, a ball, sphere. 

ii«rT, name of a flower. 

name of a flower, 

31^, WT’f , 31% 3%t, 

see S3T. 
ir^T, a house. 

^ =: iij q, V. also lo ! 
a kind of fisb. 
a tender of cows. 

iftrv.a. to bide, conceal. Indecl. 
Fart. . mdiferently written . sfts;, ■ 
% Vidydpati, as it 

■ suits his metre. ' .irii; of 3it^ , yitr 
to conceal, is often used 

adverbially, meaning secretly. 
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{fom, a Gowala. 

sft^Tj dried cow-duno- cakes used 
for fuel ; see 

see rfl. 

y?rtf , sfrfe T, see 

name of a country, -where 
Krishna spent liis boyhood. 

range, scope. the 

range of the eyes. 

arts’, effix denotinfj mmler, with an 
idea of uncertainty^ e. ^ aftST, 
about how many ? aftH” 
about five or so : aft^ artz, one by 
one. 

arts’, a posture of sitting on the 
haunches, or “ hunkers,’’ with the 
feet crossed, cf. A jposi- 

tion adopted ly respeotahle people* 
to sit in this position. 
ih'S'^, a shed set apart for keeping 
dried cow-dung in. 
aft? the leg. 

irr^^fT^T, the foot board of a bed, — 
the end -where the feet lie. 

artfw, a village servant, the 
Gorait, the officer whose duty it is 
to caiTj out orders issued by 
Government to the zainindar. 

lap j arj”^ #, to take in one’s 
lap, cf* Vid/, XiKKXK, o» 
jtflrsr, gum. 

ilirne, a dung-hill Frov* 

"gS f<'«C a Gowala’s 

dung-hill is neat on both sides. 
i. e., every man does his own caste 
business well, to the smallest par- 
ticulars, 

cow-dung. ^ : 


■[Extra m. 

3ft^, (fem. ‘KtfK) a{^. iiu^ pale ; tins 
complexion is considered a beauty 
in a IV Oman ; hence 'Brov, aftf?: 
i?l3T a fair woman is 

'si 

blinded by^ pride. 

a labyrinth : anything 
much confused in its meaning. 

was a celebrated saint or 
prophet of the time of Kabir, other- 
wise known as ; a 

is a place for keeping wealth 
(lirer}, — and hence any private 
receptacle for receiving a hoard. 
Hence it comes to mean a habita- 
tion as it does here. 
built for himself a celebrated 
house (a kind of maze), with so 
many winding passages that no 
one could find his way into it, 
hence means anything 
complicated, such as the poem 
(Vid, XVIL) in which the word 
occurs : it also means a puzzle- 
I ring,” which can be taken to pieces, 

I and put together wuth difficulty, 
i and which most Indian sonars can 
make under that name. 

3flK^T, a long flat cake of cow-dung 
used as fuel See r, 
a7id 

jftKT, an Englisli soldier, as distinct 
from a f«P?S3rT or native soldier. 

adj* rather fair colour- 
ed, fairish. 

udj. round, circular, globular : 
Senee sulst. a heap, a mass ; an 
ascetic’s bowl carried by votaries 
of Siva. 

. a warehouse ; a granary* 
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a ballj a bullet ; jft^ 

; € WW, bis' bullets 

fij (wildlj) in all directions, (but 
the soldier does not care), bis 
business is todraw bis montblj^ pay, 
i. e.y neYer mind bow you do jmur 
work, so long as you get paid for it. 

globular. 

{fern. 3i%r^fir), aman 
who has mastered bis passions : 
a hermit, an anchorite : a god ; a 
family deity : the sun, or inoon, 
a common ’phrase is 

the sun is about to set; 
a lord, a master. 

(fom, of a family 

goddess. 

3ftf% an alligator. 

3ltw, adj. belonging to a village ; 

sidbst. a village, 
arlfk, dry dung. 

^fiT, cattle-urine. 

a singer. 

(JLnglish) a Governor. 

(English) Government. 

^Ik, {fern. 3T^k), {fern. 

or 3 t\Pc'^T), fair, pale, 

3^^^, respectability : , boriour, sense 
of honour, (F?i. XLI, 4i) : pride, 
(mXLIII, 4) 

3T\€t (1), the goddess Durga. i 

3ftfr (2), afr^. 

adj, belonging to a village, 
the hot season. 


IK iu to happen, occur, 
an occurrence. 
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^ clond (colloqtdal), 

a Brahman who attends at a 
or landing-place, 
wit, deficiency, lack. 

W^, a division of time. In' MztJii” 
Id, 4 gliarts = 1 paluir 3 
hours. 

(P. 33) confusion, entangle- 
ment. 

WWr^, {fern. adj. cunning, de^ 

ceitful. 

WW, a device, stratagem. 

WW, a cloud. 

a great noise or distur- 
bance. 

tsR'^T, adj. full of sores or wounds, 
respectability : a feeling of 
respectability, pride. 

an earthen water basin. 
adj. perspiring. 

W^Pc, a j)lant producing bead-like 
seeds, ^TWF, the seeds of 

this plant ; a seed necklace. 

“ prickly-heat.^' 

wrT, a bouse, a borne : a room, 

'g'V, a sleeping chamber . WK 
or WT WK {locative)^ in every 
bouse, from bouse to house : 

'ggxqif ^T'^, go home : a wife ; FroiK 

wfrsir wk ^ m, 

the Ojba has gone away, and left 
his wife to the care of inaiiTj 
spolcen of aioife toho is unfaith.^ 
fid in the absence of her husband; 
cf 

^fvr, the mistress of a house, a wife ; 
{Vid. XVI, 7) the lidfe o/Nanda 
was Yasoda, who teas mother of 
Maya, or delusion, an mcarmtiom 
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of Durga, [id, 8) the 

,idfe of Kama Beva, lelio tooTc 
lodihj form as Pradyiimiia, toas 
Eati, the goddess of sensual 
deliglit and love ; see ^31^- 
IWT, afid 

a master of a house : a 
houseb older, 
a bouse. 

adj, belonging to a house, 
domesticated, tame. 

a wound, a sore. I 

lEfTs:, a landing-place : a defile : the 
bank of a riTer at a crossing (Sal, 
XVIII), (locative) at 

every ghat : a ferry : adj, less, 
inferior to. 

V. [cold, 

shivering, or contortion from 
{fevi, ’erifcirf^) one who wounds, 
a robber, a murderer. 

the quantity of grain thrown 
into a pot at one time to be 
parched. 

WTiT, ’srr^T, heat : perspiration, mn 
fq"^, beads of perspiration. 

V, 11, to be disgusted, nauseated, 
y/i/, clarified butter. 

V, a, to draw, drag, 
a kind of anklet, with bells 
attached. 

the ankle ; Jdrov. i?Ttt 

(he says) he was beaten 
on the ankle, and his forehead is 
cut, (of it false com^hiint), 

(more properig one 

^ who takes care of horses, a groom. 
V, a, to turn, to make go round, 
a turning, a whirlpool ’ 


[Extra No. 

'^T (1), t\ ^z. to turn, revolve : ’qT, or 
to return, (Sal. Ill) fT^T 
I shall return broken- 
hearted ; cf id. VIII. 

(2), a turning. 

a twist, tangle ; . entangle- 
ment. 

V, 71, = (Z* 

^iBT, a sweetmeat prepared in 
honour of Satya Narayan. 

'q«r, the wood-worm, a weevil ; Frov, 
with the 

G\ 

barley he grinds the weevils, i, e.^ 
a great man in trouble carries with 
him in his fall a number of small 
ones: (F, 6) ^T3T^ m, 

he was attacked by the wood- 
worm. 

a fire of cow-dung ; Fi^ov, ^ 
when his house is 
on fire, he puts out the gMi7% 
i, e,j ill many difficulties he grap- 
ples with the least. 

adj. over-ripe, too ripe. 

, an aquatic plant, whose white 
stalk is eaten by the poor. 

' goitre. 

iK, V. a, to surroiincl (Sal, XIIIJ, 
they surround- 
ed the house on all sides : to stop, 
to hinder, ^ to surround, 

collect, e, g., a herd of cattle, 
a surrounding. 

t?. 

§fif, a surrounding. 

a bunch or clus^ter of fruit, such 
as plantains, 
a water-jar. 
the ankle. 
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veil, a'.coveriog for the face : 
to cover the face (as is 
€lo7ie IV omen when oneetmg a 
strmig€7') ; ' Vid. XXIII, 5, 

' , 

a kind of cloth used like a 
cloak. ; . , 

il^, a horse, (F2iJ. LXXXII, 2), 
even a horse. 

see 

a horse’s stable, 
a horse-dealer. 

^fT,(/k»L a horse = v. 

(said to he hon^owed fi^oi^i SLmdi ) . 

aig. frightful, fearful, dreadful : 
dark, black. 

damp, moist : {f^ah XIV), 
it is the custom among athletes^ to 
besmear their hodies, tvhen covered 
with ^e^'s^iration^ loith d^^y earth 
which, oivmg to the body being 
moist, adhe^'es^ Imitato7''S, how- 
ever, who do 7iot exert themselves, 
hut ivho wish to pass tlmnselves 
off as mttfscular men, have to smear 
their bodies ivifh moist ea^'th : 

to apply 

moist earth to the body, c/! id. 
XVIL, 

a great bustle, or noise. 
adj. covered with sores. 


. ^ 

the tail of the Boi'assus Fla- 
helUfo7miis used as a fiy-fiapper, 
a “ chowry.” 

a circle : a pasto-board : = 


i6t>: 

the act of flying in circles 
like a hawk. \ 

brilliancy, glitter, adj. 
brilliant, shining. 

breadth, extent, 
a millstone. 

a paste-board, = q. tu 
the Brahmani duck, Anas 
easarca, a bird of a S7iotoy ivliite 
colour. 

a millstone. 

^ knife: esp. a knife 
for cutting hetel-nut. 

q. n. 

the mountain partridge, Por- 
dix 7*ufa. Said to be ena7noured 
of the moon : also to have a gr^aoe- 
furl gait and beautiful eyes, to each 
of tvliieh, either of these of a 
W07nan is often coQiipared : Imice 
used to sigiiify a beloved woman, 
a kind of vegetable. 
adj., {Feon. aw 

unsteady, tremulous : fickle. 

the palm of the hand, 
at once. 

{Sh\ a school. 

^^^T, a student. 

a place where carts meet to 
sell grain, a small market, a 
‘‘clmtty.” 

, «?. a. and w. w., (3 Smp. F^^es. 
(Vid. LXXXII, 2) for 

see Gram. App. :§ ' 104.1 
■ ■ Sal. ,XXI, ■ ^ . for . ' % 

geiiitwe of the thh'd oblique 
fo'7'm,ofthe ve7d)al Qioim), to rise, 
to mount, to mount a seat, to sit, 
to approach. 
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a rise in price, 
tbe act of rising. 

(one who makes water 
standing up) « slang term for a ' 

Buro^emi, 

the act of causing to mount, 
a rider, one who is fond of 
riding on, ot mounting things, 
(si[>cJi a$ trees, cfc.) 

'V. a, to cause to mount ; to 
put : to fasten in any position ; 
to tie : to apply (an unguent or 
ashes) . 

clever, dexterous, wise, 
cleverness, dexterity. 

= 2- ®- 
iie who has four faces, 
Brahma. [fortnight, 

the fourth day of a lunar 
fourteenth 

day of a lunar fortnight. 

speaking loudly, voci- I 

ferousness. 

the moon. 

^^cT'^T, expansion, breadth. 

the moon. 

^' 2 [<rr, sandal- wood : (iVa- 4) 

a sandal-wood grove or tree, 
necklace. 

^q'StfffTj fickleness, wantonness. 

the palm of the hand, a blow 
with the palm of the hand, a slap, 
a small pond or tank. 

{dim, o/’^T^), skin, leather. 


;ESTGM:atht. ■ .[Extra No. ; 

a strip of leather, 
name of a tree, or its flower. 

V. n, to feed, to graze (of cattle), 
the foot. 

a small cloth tied tightly 
round the waist : 

^^T’^Fjto put on this cloth, 
the act of grazing. 

(1)> a slave, a servant. 

(2), a tender of 

cattle. 

the wages of a herdsman : the 
g,..inso£.a.ia^TO<.*.w, 
a cattle trespass ease. 

the act of tending cattle. 

V, a, to tend, or graze cat- 
tle. 

actions, deeds : the tale of a 
person’s deeds, 
a gossip. 

V. n. to move : to go : to hasten 
{Bal, XXI) wC instr. of Ut 
form of verhal noun by going, 
ft to go out, 

XXI, 1), she went out. or 

^T, to come away, or 

to go away, {Sal, XI) to 


a fragrant scent* 


going, travelling : speed, rate 
of speed. 

increase in reputation or 

fame. 

^T*fT, adj, despatched; esp. sent 
up for trial (o. y. B, 44). 

c^dj\ set in motion, agitated. 
dof num. tbe four. 

advn the four direction 

on all sides* 
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rice : W 

%Fif¥K you liave no riee 

&o., and yet you are having the 
parehing-furiiace lit. 

a kind of cattle food, com- 
posed of spring crops cut before 
they are ripe, and then dried. 

a prop, a support, a tempo- 
rary pillar. 

the moon : the 

circle of the moon. 

V. a. to press, squeeze, 
the act of pressing, 
a cart wheel : a potter’s wheel : 
a paste-board on which flour is 
rolled with a or roiling pin. 

(1) , broad, wide. 

(2) , a paid servant, opposed 

to (1), an unpaid servant. 

q- 

(1), V. a, to stroke, to lick. 

^R (2), the palm of the hand : 
a slap, a blow, 
a slap, a blow. 

the moon : a moon- 

like body : at the festival called 
Chaur cbanda,yoocJ and siveetmeats 
are not eaten until the moon rises, 
hence the proverl, ^R, 

^ let the moon rise, 

that you may snatch at the cakes, 
used loith reference to one who 
is impatient, 

sandal-wood : an unguent of 
sandal-wood paste, %chose appli- 
cation is said io he very coolmg 
to the lolly : it is noted for its 
frayrancy, and hence is contrast-- 


ed with the'^’^x iree ich ich has no 
frayrancy, and hears no fruit, hut 
lohich has a heautiful flower . 

^R^, moon-light, moon-beams, 
silver. 

the sister of Fatima the 
mother of Hassan and Husain. 
or a late. 

*gTir, skin, leather. 

the tail of the Forassus fa- 
helliformis ; a fly-flapper, a 
‘‘ chowry.” 

a thatch. 
adj. four. 

adj, fourth. {Vid, XYJ, 5). 
The fourth day after S'ukrabar 
(Friday) is Sornbar (Monday)^ 
see The fourth after 

S'ukra, the Guru or preceptor of 
the yods is therefore Som, or the 
moon, Som niarried the fourth 
daughter q/*Daksba, viz, Eohini. 

(1) , d^. num, the four. 

(2) , adj, tender, delicate : 

exquisite, 

RT^, a calling ; (Sal 5X.) 
to call out. 

a sieve : Frov, coneerniny a 
man tvho is extravagant ; %«f 

m irm, ^ 

Sira, of what man have I 
become the cow ? be has brought 
a sieve to milk me. Of 
an intestinal worm. 

adj, forty. 

V, a, and v, n, to wish for, to 
desire: to \vish,ybr*;;m?y a desidera- 
five tvUh the third obliyueform of 
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the verbal noun of another verb : 
see gram^^ 190, e. g. 
wisli to do, -^T to wish to 

seize : to be about to, to be on the 
point oi, forming a compound verb 
in the same icay, 

adj. slippery ; polished : shin- 
ing.. 

one who is always shining 
and clean : a pretty person. 

V. Qi. to cry, shout ; (of an 
animal) to low, &c. 
hair, locks of hair. 

g. V. 

a kind of tree. 

^T, a bird ; Frov. ^ 

the bird is a 
plaything for a child, but loses its 
life thereby, i, e, what’s one man’s 
meat, is another man’s poison, 
f%ff (I), adj, having the face down- 
wards, see 

(2), mind, intellect : senses ; 
heart. 

pifOT = f%cr (1), S'. V, 

the fourteenth nahshatra or 
lunar mansion after the com- 
mencement of the rains. 

a leopard, a cheeta.” 
cTT, thought, meditation: 
to meditate. 

V. a, to know, to recognize. 
(Vid, LXVI, 10) I recog- 
nize : 5g?pff, to be acquainted 

with a person, 
recognition. 

(Sal XVIII,) one 

with whom one is acquainted. 


[Extra No.' 

acquaintance, recognition. 

a small cake of dried cow- 
dung for fuel. See sfl'CH'T (which is 
a larger Icind), 

add, long, slowly. 

(Fern. m) adj, long- 

lived ; used as a complimentary 
interjection^ may you live long. 

2) Miiliammadmi 3 
Fast, a. cam, of^K 

(3), to get split, 
armour. 

a method of holding the palms 
of the hands together, in the 
form of a cup, so as to hold water. 

rs. n. to gaze around one in 
horror, or dismay : to be as- 
tonished. 

g. v. 

adj pounded, powdered. 

"CtsT, )? article, a thing. 

a letter, an epistle. 

an autumn grain {Fanicum 
italicum'), 

z=: V. a, to mark, to note, 

observe, recosmize, Frov. 

we note a 
man’s crop by the heap of straw 
in his yard. 

1), vestments, clothes, apparel: 
frequently salce of metre, 

(2) , adj, cut up into small 
pieces. 

(3) , V, a, to split, to shave. 

V. a, and v, n, to make a mis- 
take : to perform insufficiently. 

(Vii. LXXIX, 2,) = 
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a position o£ sitting on the 
haunches or “ hunkers,” cf, ilB** 
a backbiter, a slanderer, 

backbiting, slander, 

V, a, to pat (sajdng to) 
any j^erson, or animal : to ingra- 
tiate oneself with a person, 
an ant, 

’^^5 adj\ silent. to become 

silent, to hold one’s tongue. 

'=g^, adv. priratelj. 

^fter, adj, kissed. 

{Fern. Fartiei^ial 

adj,, pounded. 

name of a celebrated 

v» • 

king of thieves, who lived at 
Mokama, and who was the enemy 
of Sallies. 

^=1^, an ant. 

a preparation of rice, which is 
first half -boiled, then parched, 
and finally pounded flat. 

bangles, or armlets made of 
glass, sealing-wax, c%c. 

'ig-cf, lime, white-wash: 

a white patch of lime on the 
forehead, a disgraceful mark. 

^q = ^r:[, a, V. 

G\ V* ■ ■ 

ado. silently. 

"qiTr, a kiss, t, to kiss (of a 

womcm), #, to kiss {of a man). 
powder. 
adj. powdered, 
a cooking fire, 
a chicken. 

'tfT, V. a. to care for, to think 
of. 

a mark, a sign, 
a clod. 

X 


(Sic. a man-servant, 
a maid-sexwant. 

(^^), a disciple. 
n. (Sal XIX)' = 
the name of a month, CMitra:^ 
March — April, 
ease, calmness. 

adj. sharp, Frov. i=r«f^€l’, 
Wi?, sharp' (good) wages, 
sharp work. 

%I‘3:, pain, suffering. 

%vf, V. a. to pluck a bird ; p. 

plucked, hence thin, re- 
duced ill size ; Frov. 

he went away to 
graze, and has returned thinner 
than before. 

the wages, or act of pluck- 
ing feathers from a bird. 

V. a. coire : a de- 

bauchee. 

a thief; Frov. 

a thief’s face is as innocent 
as the moon’s; 

a thief is destro^red by justice being 
done him ; 

a thief cannot bear the light ; 
.^rC%K i^FWTWWTC", 'all thieves 
are first cousins ; 

burn a thief’s body-cloth 
(see w^t), i. e.^ disgrace him as 
much as possible ; 

t Si^t ^ OT the 
thief went to be hung, and took 
nine (honest men) wibh him; 
^ when a 

thief is caught by the nape of the 
neck he is happy {that he is not 
knocked down by a club instead). 
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110 ;, 

a thief s wife ; FfOV» 

^rcfr I 

the thief has gone out to work, 
and when his wife weeps at his 
going she has to put her head 
into a grain chest (that no one 
may hear her, and suspect), 
a. to steal. 

theft : to steal, 

a joke. 

a kind of tight-fitting bodice, 
worn ly j^rostitules, in order 
to mpyort and heep firm their 
hreants. 

q. V. 

a horse that is given to 
shying. 

a long low table for sitting 
on. 

a village watchman, = %inrr- 

q- V. 

^rar, adj, fourth, 

the fourth part of anything 
(Tid. LXIII, 3,) 40 — 4 = 36 : 
of which the fourth part is 9 
which is «T^, toJdcIi also means 
youthful. 

broad, 

breadth, 

on four sides : 

on all sides. 

^dj. clever, intelligent. 
adf fourteen. ,, 

adv. on 

four sides : in all directions. 

a -marshy place, or low- 
land (S’, ^4) /across 

the marshes. ■ ^ ■ 


w 

sh, 

a cart: a bullock calf 
with six teeth which is considered 
a had sign, he72ce F^vv. 

a dead bullock is 
called a i> e., now it is dead 

every one abuses it ; i. e., the 
grapes are sour. 

adj. warned by experience. 
^31, 17, n. to be pleased, delighted, 
the being pleased. 

onomatopm, adv, smack j 
with a smacking sound, 
a school. 

a kind of tree, the Sapta^ 
parna, JEchites scholaris. 

{Fem. wftr), (idj, sixth. 

^?r, a wound. {Vid. XXXYIII, 3,) 
wounds made by finger- 
nails ; scratches ; compounded with 

an umbrella. 

if^, a man of the warrior caste, 
a Kshatriya. 

Wfvj, see 

^«r, a moment, an instant. 

moment by moment, 
a hissing sound, a hiss, 

(1) V, n, to conceal oneself, 
to hide. 

(2) «>* <3f- Brd fut, fem, 
or incorrectly {Nd, 1) 

to cover, to conceal, 
covering, hiding. 
adj, fifty-six. 
wm, (1) V, n.j see m(i). 

1 ?WT, (2) a seal: an impression. 
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q.v. 

®. a. see m (2). 

WW, a printed paper, a ne^^^spaper. 
destruction, loss. 

V. n. to jump, 
jumping. 

WWj (1) deceit, fraud. 

m, 8 fres. of a form not noted 

in the grammar^ 

a shadow. 

the thatching or roof of a 

Iiouse. 

asbes : dust. 

WTj shade, a shadow. 

{or dim. an earthen pot 

ill which milk is curdled. 

Wr«T, V, n, to bloom, be beautiful \ to 
appear lovely. 

adj, bruised, injured. 

to leave, to desert, to let 
go: the indeclinahle participle 
WTT^, is used as a preposition 
meaning^ except, e, g, Sal YI, 
§T’^^T "Wlfk., except you. Of, WTf * 
Wlft, the breast, the bosom, the 
heart. 

^«T, a fetter, hobble ; Prov, 

the 

donkey went to heaven, and took 
his hobble with him, e., vices 
follow one to a future life, 
a shadow, a shade. 

Wi^, skin. 

Wm, the calf of the leg. 

a shade, a shadow; 
discoloration. 

the present given to the 
midwife at the delivery of a son* 


fw^T, a sneezing, a sneeze, 
fwfir, the earth. fVid, LIX. 3), 
the son of the earth teas the planet 
Mars (‘iisrw,) the ivord also 
means Tuesday, 

V, a, to be scattered, 

dispersed. 

fiffr scattering, dis- 

persion. 
see 

adj, lean, slim, 
slimness, tenuity, 
a fishing-rod : the cross-bar of 
a lever for raising water from a 
well, see and 

•vti- 

ado, here and there 
in different directions. 

a long fiat dish of metal, 
milk. 

a kind of stud fastened as an 
ornament to the nose ; JProv, 

§ § wfi, by name 

he is a Sayyad^ but he will steal 
even a nose-stud. 

V, n, (or W) (3 tmd in 
sense of present {Sarhh, XI. 10) 
W^cT) , to be released : to he 
cured : to leave, go away, 
release. 

W'*sf^T*r, (Skr, acting like a 

S'udra : meanness. 

Wft'C see -wft. 

W, v, a, to touch. ■ 
touch. 

fls,. , ■ 

W^, adj, free, untouched : uncared for. 

wPr, touch. 

a large knife : a razor : a 
dagger : Proo. -nm ^ KW, € 


m 
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Mm in his month, and a 
dagger under liis arm : s^ohen of 
a mootli'tongwecl villain. 

instr, WW, for wf^t, 
gvcivi. § 5, add j a small hnife, a 
penknife ; a maid-servant, 
prosperity. 

$ ( 1 ) r= q. V. 

W (2), tPf , 

one 'who "wears brilliant 
apparel : (In « sense) a fop. 
a boy. 

^ (JFem. adj. small, young, 

a younger brother; 

short. 

smallness, meanness. | 

{Fern, 

youth, childhood. 

or ^Tf , V, a, to release, 
unloose: to open (a door) 
LXXTII, 1): to send away, 
Frov. fw 

when the cricket 
begins to chirp, it’s time to send 
away your friends one by one, 
i, e., don’t sit up late, 
release, 
ransom. 

a small umbrella made of 
bamboos and large leaves. 

one who has six faces, the 
god of war, Kdrtilcega. 

1 ^, mm. six. 

a strong, robust boy. 

T, a boy. 

an ash heap, qf* 


■ m ' f 

conj. although, 
a damsel, a girl. 
eonj. if. 

ado. & prep.y as, like, as it 
were. 

see 

add, &> prep, like, as. 

ado. when. 

gj3T t he world. {F. 37) ^31 a!Tf«TW 
known throughout the world, 
famous. famous. (F. 

5) (or ^Tk) the whole 

world; or throughout the world. 
aT3T. 

OTH", the world; ^3TcT having 
i filled the world, Jience throughout 
the world ; ^^f^,the mother 
of the world: a proper name, 
name of the maternal uncle of 
Chuhar Mai. 

(F. 55) God. 

(/orWsn^T^) wide-awake 
■=afI3II^ ; PrO'O. ^3r^r WPt 

destruction never comes 
to him who is wide-awake. 

^331, a sacrifice, an offering. 

aiX equipment. 

ofar^, a wood, a forest, a wild, a 
jungle. 

sfsr^T, a grating : esp. the wooden 
grating at the top of a well to 
prevent any person falling in : 
window-bars. 

^ 31 ^ (‘^), place. 

V, a, (oaus. to awaken, 

a sacrifice, an offering. 
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whose heiiefit sacri-. 
fice is done : a householder : a 
customer : one who seeks for anj 
thing. 

confusion, trouble. 

studded or set with jewels. 
53f%, a root. 01 !% to cut ofi 

by tbe root. (J’. 11.) 3}ff 
he caused the paddy to be cut off 

bj the root, 
dull, ignorant. 

(Mnglisli), a Joint-magistrate. 
gf<T, ^dj. as much as, such. 

33|<fW, effort, endeavoui', device: 
shampooing. 

MeL P' 0 , whatever. 

conj, = m, if. 
giw, (F. IT), (Fern, 

■Letter), a man, a person ; a labour- 
ing man. 

a mother. 

(1), birth, life, existence, 
(nr ^fc), or (Sal. II) gfsr^ 
tjK, having filled one’s life, hence 
ever since one’s birth : gfcfH 
{Sah XV), throughout all future 
lives. 

(2) 2 ?. n, to be born ; Frov. 
gjT? -flfr 
a son who has been born, 
(i. e., is living) is djung of cold, 
while they are performing in- 
cantations for the safety of a 
child in the womb, i. e,, a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush, 
{F. 17) = g, V, ^ 

gfftr (1), conj, not. (Frohihitive 
only med with impratioe.) 


(2), and j?r^p. as if, like, 
as it were. 

see 

see olM. 

Fern, of of^T, see 

oiw (1), conj, not (Frohibitide, onig 
ivith Imperative): (Finalisensu) 
in order that not ( with Oou^ 
ditiona I or Fo*ospective Fresen t ) , 
see (1). 

arw (2), adv, kprep. as, like, as it 
were, oTM (2). 

Jrmer, a tali species of winter 
millet, used as a fodder for cattle. 
see 

oTW, V, a, to press, to squeeze, 
pressing, squeezing, 
a charm, an amulet, 
a stone mill for grinding 
corn ; cf. giftf. 

ofg, an animal, a living creature, 
birth, life : the Sh\ form of 

gjvfi?, g, V, 

oTq, (1) V. a, to utter, to murmur, 
to say. 

oTxr, (2) muttered prayer, silent 
prayer. 

gfxr^, muttering. 

adv, when : also conj, if (e, g, 

m, 4 ). 

gfi?!, a kind of court dress, prin- 
cipally made up of white petti- 
coats. 

a daughter’s husband, 
a son-in-law ; a bridegroom. 

), a Jamadar (of 
a native regiment), a head-con- 
stable. 
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a joutb, a jomg mm. 
security, bail. 

the river Yamuna, or Jumna. 
oT^T^, a large circular ring at the 
bottom of a well, on. which the 
brick work of the walls is founded. 
It is made of oTI^^T or Jamun 
wood: hence its name. 

victory: Interj. victory! 

KRj “ Victory to Eama.” 

see 3T?|. 

V. n. to burn : Frov. ’^X 

Wit, one man’s house is 
being burnt down, and another 
warms himself at it, i. <?., what is 
one man’s meat, is another man’s 
poison. 

{Fnglisli) a G-eneral. 
water, deprived of 

water, a fish out of 

water, (F. 10) without 

water : tears, the falling 

of tears. 

horn in the water, — a lotus. 

a cloud : ^^^^,the season 
of clouds, the rainy season* 

one who pours out funeral 
libations for a deceased : a son or 
heir. 

quickly. 

that which holds water ; a 
cloud, 

a water-pot, 

the receptacle of water : 
the ocean, whose son (Vid. XVIII 
S.) was the Moon, 

, answer : an explana* 

tion, Sal XXI, 


■'[Extra"lSro." 

he explained the whole affair : 
responsibility, 
afW, glory, fame,' , 
m% see^. 

(j^j) foiBOn. 

{English “ jail,” and. 
a jail, a prison. 
adv. where. 

(old Eastern Jlinii 
accusative plttfral 
a ship. 

af^T*r, the world. 

Bel add. as. 

(I), V. n. (the following forms 
have been noted in the selections. 
3 Simple Bres. mA, 3 : 

Bres. Bart. Eem. 

Fuf., 1 2 3 siTW; 2 

Imperat. {sometimes 

for salce of metre) 
and 3 Betro. cond. 

or {Hindi F. 40) mmt Bast 
Bart. J ^ : 1 Bast, 3 
(of ivhich ij^T, is an abbreviated 
form), Fe7n. a^id (for 
J^f%) : Indecl. Bart., ^n?:, 

: Adv. Bart. Jm, 

and ir^^. To go, WT, to go 
out, to arrive, 

go, be quick : to go away : to 
stop, to cease (as rain) : to be 
destroyed. With Bast pa^Iiciple, 
aQid so^netimes with Indeclinable 
participle of another ve^d), it gives 
a passive se^ise, e. g., 5^^ W, and 
sometimes mt,{Vid. LXXIII, 
4) mid Irreg. m (Vkl 

XXXI, 2) (for eccplanatmi of 
see ^), to be said : with 
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Indeclinable partieiiple of another 
verb forms a numerous class of 
compound verbs ^ e. 
io float atoatj, to entrust. 

m ( 2 ), 

(1), see (1). 

(2), the act of going : motion* 
^Tsr, the tliigh ; the leg. 

^f?f, giffr'^Tj a niiil-stone; Prop. 

xs^-eft I go to Patna 

for a pair of mill-stones, liloe a 
Pdewcastle man going to London 
to buy coals. 

;^T3r, V. n, to awake from sleep, to 
arise, to have one’s passions 
aroused ; Past Paid. awake. 

In Vid. X, 7, for mm 

(winded. Part.) ^ for sake of metre, 
^ 3 :, 5?Tf3r or STTR, the central post 
of an oil or sugar-mill ; the cen- 
tral post of a tank. 
ojIfT, ^ifeT, race, caste, kin. 
see m (1). 

magic, enehantmenti. 
SfR, V. a. 3 Pres. (P. 35) 

1 Pefro. Cond. {Vid. LI 1 1, 

5.) Pres. Part. {P. 30 

gives the Kanaugi to 

know, to understand, to pretend : 
Irregular Passive, (Vid. XLI, 
5) it is known; so the 

form is explained by pandits, 
hut it may also be the 1 Bini. 
Pres., ‘ I know,’ Past. Part. 

known, that of 

which the meaning is clear. 

knowing, m 
omniscient. 
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knowledge. 

ofR, V. a. to mutter, to, recite, 
reciting, muttering. 

a(^*. lifelong. : 

= mmx, f. V. ■ 

a fokar, or watch of the day 
.ornight. {Vid. XXIX. 3.) 

Instr. used for Log. 
oflftfiT, the night. 

a kind of tree with a bitter 
purple fruit. 

that which is born, a son ; 
Prov. (on an unworthy son) 

sji^ flrfir t srn^ 

5^, a hog has been born to a deer, 
and both have run away to the 
forest. 

WFK, V. a. (cans, ofm:) to set on fire, 
to light, to burn : WX, to light 

a fire. 

a net : a collection, mass, 
see 

see (1) . 

mf% see #. 

m^, mjw, seem (l). 

foj, V. n. =: (2) g. V. 

life. 

life : {^aL XXI) #, to 
come to life, 

harm, fault {Sal. 

XIV). 
life, soul, 
a chain. 
see 

q, V. 
see #• (2). 
fa|^«r, = q. V. 

adv. and prep. like. 

Mil 
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) a district. 

1%^ r=. 

#t {!)» li^’e : mi ajjiw of respect as in 
the Letter^ p, 2. 

^ (2), f^, n. (3 pros. coni. 
[Tid, X, 10), (Vid. II, 
5), 8 imperat. {V'ul LYIII, 

2), 3 flit, fern, C^^feT (FzW. X, 1, 
past part, to live, 

life, soul. 

^^fcT, see ^ (2). 

victory. 

saddle. 

life, {Tul X, 10) €lt, 

slie may live in her life, i. e, live 
indeed: soul, t, to give 

one’s soul to a thing, to do it with 
all one’s heart. 
see ^ (2). 
life. 

(i^. 14) ^^J/.living. 
see 

the tongue. 

( 4 yb *=^)3 youth ; manhood, 
a pair : both, f ^if, (my) two 
breasts : a period of time, an age ; 
repeated becomes an adve7% W3T 
^JT, for ages. 

5pr^, = srr,^, q. v. 

i5f3Tffr {^h\ device: dexterity. 
mm, a pair. 

adj. (?) together, {F, 57), 

having one’s fill, satisfied, 
a battle. 

wftr, conj, not = ^ (2) q, v, 
a grass rope, 
a- damsel. 

v» 

a prince : an heir-apparent. 


[Extra No.; 

sri?,. 2 ?. to ■ arrive': to. )approach: 
srft offt I’m coming,”. 

^iT, (Sal VII) or) 

(^oZ. IX), to arrive. 

(«-iij) . short hair : hair not 
allowed to grow to its full iengtli. 

sTot, the penis. 

m'S, 1 ), n, to . gro'w fat. 

Ov ' , . '=\, ' ' 

(F. 71) their limbs waxed fat. 

3rf^T, a woman’s braided hair. 

0's* 

mx, (Fern. 55rf%, Sfpc) adj. cool 

{YU. L, 3). 

alKT, tlie knot of a woman’s kair, 

= q, V. 

W (1), rel. pro, adj, and substantival ; 
the fold Giving forms have been 
noted ; Noin, ^{ivitli correl. %) and 
t’? (onij/ once {VU. XVII, T), 
toifh correl, §^): oblique form^ 
^nfr,^r,^rrf and {lUrs, l.) : 

instrumental, genitive, 

{onlg once in Vid, L, 5), 

and {F. 43 gives the Hindi 
f^^T) : Fat, (Vid. L, 4) oTwi : 
wdio, which, what, that j whoever, 
whatever : ^ for the sake 

of which, wherefore ; : # 

(F, 4) whatever: ^ 
whoever. 

^ (2), conj, that. 

5$"" adv, as, like. 

adv. wherever, where. 

# see 

#3: (fern, #fe), eldest, according to 
Hindu cicstom, the wife of an elder 
son can onlg talk to, or joke loith 
her husband* s younger brothers, 
and, similarly, a husband can only 

: talk and joke with his wife's 
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young er ^hters^ lienee the prone}'* 
hiiil piece of adoiee 

^TK, bj" marrjing the 
eldest daughter of a family, all 
(her sisters) are your sisters-iri- 
law (and vou can joke with them), 
tiie share of an eldest son. 
adv, as, like 

y. a. to feed : to satisfy {Vid. 
L, 8). 

feeding, 

adv. where, wherever, = Sfvj?: 

q. V. 

adv. as, like. 

( J! 2) = 

#f%5:§*r, adu. when. 

«f, interj..^ victory 1 

conj. even, though, 

see C^(l). 

adv. as, like. 
see #. 

^T3r, adj. fit, suitable: subst. name 
of a sept or tribe of Brahmans : a 
sacrihee, a j)enanee. 

’^T^frr, fitness, suitability. 

^T3ri^ff, great, of high dignity. 

WlJft, an ascetic. 

a female ascetic, 
a league, a measure of dis- 
tance ; JBrov. # %m 

he who enjoys a property 
extending over a league, is dis- 
gusted at one extending over only 
a kos. 

Wr?, V. a. to unite, 

or to join the 

b«arids in respectful supplication 
(8aL 1} : to clasp in one's arms. 

, uniting ; clasping, 
ss , 


i %1%W, astronomy ; astrology, 
i brillianc}'' : brightness. 

(l)j ; force. #K 

mx, forcibly. 

^IX ( 2 ), = q. V. 

^Kt, (troperly Indecl. Fart, 
of'^XX^ tesed adcerhially) tightly, 
firmly, hut see 

a man of the Jolha or Weav- 
er caste. They are renowned for 
their stupidity^ and for doing 
things at the wrong time, F. y., 
Prov. ’tl^T 

the Jolha went out 
to cut grass (in the evening), 
when even the crows were going 
home ; rf. and 

V. a. to look for, seek, 
search. 

^ (1), barley ; Frov. 

-■v 

25 iT^, does a Jolha know how to 
cut barley ? i. e., he can’t do any- 
thing. 

^ (2), (Sal XYI) = when; 
5^ ^TPJT, until. 

•Sik * , . p . 

WT, cong. it. 

iSTTiT??, grr<T, = STT, q. v. 

q- V. 

youth (of a man or woman), 
prime. 

a damsel. 

sfrft, a rope made of hemp, or grass ; 

Prov. 

the rope may be burned, but the 
strands still remain; i. e., a rich 
man who is come down in the 
world retains his pride. 

'^TW, knowledge, wisdom ; (fre- 
quently sake of metre). 
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quarrel. 

quarrelsome, 
add. quickly ; cf. mX- 
adv. quickly : unawares, 
a cliirping sound (as of a crieJc-' 
et) : a tinkling sound. 

a tinkling sound. 
(Fa. 3, add, at once. 

see 

swooping down suddenly upon 
anything, a suroop ; i^T^, to 

swoop, 
a coTer. 

a long continued rain ; cf. 

wqu [mm 

a violent shower o£ rain ; cf. 
a cascade. 

a dim light, twilight; cf. 

a player of cymbals (W^). 
the act of spying, or peeping. 
V. n. pres. part. fe7n. 

(Vicl LXXII, verbal 

Tiowiirreg. (Sal. XIV.) for 
to hang down the head in 
shame : to grieve, lament ; Frov, 
{in Aghanthe C7vps are stored for 
the yearj 

if your store is exhausted in 
Aghan, you will lament (the whole 
of the rest of the year) ; cf 
fgpit, a hush, a shrub ; cf. 

a small kind of Nepali dog, 
the hair of the private parts. 

‘ Frop. is 

a corpse lighter hj pulling out the. 


ghafU? i. e., it is no use to pay 
five rupees, when you owe a MkJi. 
ifif-q (1), i). a. pres. part, 

(Fid. VII, 6), mdecl. pa^^t. (Vid. : 
XXXVII, 2) for sake of 

meti^e. To cover, conceal, ^ffq 
#, to cover, to conceal {Vid., 
XXVIL 4. for for ' sake 

of rhyme) : (¥id. XXXIL 1) ^ 
^ cannot be covered. 

(2), WtR, the act of covering, 
a cover : (Fid. XXXVIII. 4,iiTt 
Loo. sing.) 

she trembles as the 
moon doth at the covering of 
Rahu, i. e., as the moon when 
eclipsed. 

adj.-pungent 

ifiTSfr, damp firewood placed on the 
top of a fire-place to dry. 

WfW, a shrub, a bush. 

^T^r, ordure. 

a small kind of drinking cup. 

m^, that which sweeps, a broom. 

^im = F ' 2 ^* 
a cover. 

a violent shower of rain ; cf 

m^, »iiWT, black, over-burned bricks. 
adj. having the colour of 
mm, black. 

(1) a series of iron bars let in 
horizontally to the sides of a well, 
serving as steps, like the rungs 
of a ladder ; women sometmes 
threaten to droion themselves in a 
well, hut never mtend to do so : 
hence the saying to a man who 
makes gr^eat professions without 
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■ intending to earrg them ■ otity WFf 
.mx ^ Let 

me' drown .mjself,^ let go', the 
jhdr, (to which the woman is sup- 
posed to be hanging)’^: bushes, 
brambles. 

(2) n. a, to sweep, repetition 
1), having swept : 
to shake, at once : to 

comb, or straighten the hair* 
a, sweeping. 

*51^, a, .vase ; a drinking, vessel, 
cymbals. 

oy n, to struggle. ■ 

; 'f^ifrx^, struggling. 

a IdndLof , vege •, 

^ cricket fif 3TX 
: ^Xy ^X 

the cricket perched on a 
bundle of clothes, and said it was 
his father’s elephant. 

(#. a potsherd, Frov^ 

1%^% .WBtX, when , a 

. vj ■ ■ 4» ■ . ■ ■ 

dancer is tired be collects onlj 
potsherds, i, <?., leave ofE in jour 
prime. 

(Sal, YII) name of a servant 
of Sallies. 

tinkling toe ornaments, 
a lake, a marsh, 
a strong bowed piece of wood 
with a heavy chain hanging to 
the two extremities. It is used 
to test the lifting powers of a 
gymnast. 

{Sal. XIV.) small lakes, 

ponds. 

a slight drizzling rain, see 


tprWM, Vpoor,„ , indigent, mean. 

' or a potsherd ; ' cf, 

v» 

an earring. 

WX, r. n. to wither, to be parched : 
to burn. 

^?XW, burning,, witliering. 

repetition, of ifTfx? iVi., 1. ; 
false, lying. 

^fX, ecdj, burnt. 

a thicket, an impassable and 
dark collection of brambles, 
a length of split bamboo, 
liffe, {Sal. XI), the pig-tail 

of hair worn by certain castes of 
Hindds. 

a small grass hut. 

i^t^XT, low scrub, underwood ; scrub 
jungle. 

ift'X, brotb, soup. 

a small bag. fitXT, a' ditio 
of a larger kind, 
lampblack, soot. 

^^^Wj bhe time for lighting lamps 
' . ■ when night has set in ' 

half-burned, scorched. 


^WT, .^^r, money : a rupee, :■ 
, ' Frop. (in Mmalmdn dialect) 

I may 

die, but I won’t change a rupee, 
{of a miser). 

{Dm. of ^T^), a small 
skewer. 

a needle, a spindle. 
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il*, a simsiiij a' pang. 

BSfK, the foot, the leg ; ^3TfT 

%Tj to have one’s foot established, 
hence to dare {Sal, X) ; cf, ^fJT- 
zft, a roat ; a screen, a mat shutter 
or door. 

a iiiikling sound : tink- 
ling. 

fresh water, water newlj 
drawn, 

ZX, ^2- to break, ^ 

(Fid LIII, 3), my sleep did not 
break. 

a servant. 

Zly a definitive suffix used after nu- 
merals^ e, g, six, see Letter. 
zf3T, (1) the leg : cfzmK, 

(2) V, a, to hang, to hang up {SaL 
YII) : ^31 % id. (Sal XYIII) ; 
I^rov. alout two misers, 17131 
tf ''i^, one goes to beg, and 
the other wants to hang him ; 
to cause to carry, to load : Prov. 
(a laeaver addresses a man who 
has seized him to carry a load, 
hut who Is delaying) rf 

n ^ if 

you will load me, load me quickly, 
otherwise 1 shall lose an amount of 
work corresponding to nine shut- 
tles. 

«T|t, a skewer. 

ZT^, a mat, a screen. 

ZM or an earthen oil-pot: 

' i . dimmutive , 

a kind of bamboo fish-net. 

the stone is formed. ' \ . 

a patch, a wafer'; a sectar; 


[Extra Mo. ' 

rian mark on the forehead ; a 
patch of silver or vermilion on a 
woman’s forehead, surrounded by 
the and 

c.f. Sal XYil, XVIII. 
a young mango, 
a kind of bird. It is a had 
omen to hear its voice. 

a pigtail (of hair), ’ivom 
by certain castes of Hindus, when 
worn it should he -worn long. 
Renee Prov. 

* 

a gijDsy’s son has a short pig-tail, 
i. e., is not a good Hindu ; cf. Sal 
XVII, where Sallies is directed to 
shave off his ffg-tail, in order that 
he may resemble a gipsy. 

a mark, a patch, a commen- 
tary : a patch on the forehead, 
a mark of disgrace when white. 
{more properly an 

asker. 

^ (1), ^ (1), V. n. to break : to 
be disarranged, put out of order 
{P. 67) : {of sleep) to cease, break. 
(Sal XII) : mT (or zTzx 

Fid. XXYI,3): to break in pieces. 

ZZ (2), ^ (2), breakage; loss ; Prov, 
^:^^5?(T’ft,that (the posses- 
sion of) which is a loss to a har- 
lot (i. e., chastity), is (gain to) 
a saint ; i. e., what is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison, 
a piece, portion (Sal XXI) 

^ the five pieces of cloth 

which form a complete suit, see 
p, 19, note. 

I an orphan, — one whose father 
or mother is dead. 
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= 33 ( 1 ) 2 ) , q, V. 

a kind of pricldy fish. 
adj. crooked; Frov. ^ 
you do not know 
how to walk, and you blame the 
unevenness of the courtyard, 
to note : ' to notice, 
the act of taking note of any 
parti eular thin g ; (as a thief 
notes houses in idhieli he can com- 
Quit a theft on the folloioing 
n ight) . ( 8aL X) , to go 

about noting houses (as a thief). 

V. 

(1) a grove of trees, a wood. 

■Siw, (2) V, a. to ask, to question. 
q- '0. 

one who asks ; ef 
an application to prevent the 
recurrence of ague. It is com- 
posed of certain leases and medi- 
cines torapped together^ and is 
fastened to the feet or limbs. 

a quarter of a town, a village : 
St# 5i# (F. 70), ill every quarter 
of the town, 

adj. unlocked for : unno- 
ticed. 


a fixed residence, a home. 
Fid. LXXXI,4; ef 
or b: 3T, a robber: an assassin. 
adf robbed. 

a worker in brass : Frov. ’ST'Sfk; 
is^fx ^f| *tm, two workers 
in brass never traffic together, 


ifo^ if they did would: 5i? 

Diamond cut diamond”), 
fe, {fern.') barren, (of a woman: or 
female animal). 

the bamboo frame of a thatch, 
<?r of a mat house. [to stand. 
B“f^(l), adj. standing erect, "STf %, 
^ (2), B:Tf? V. n. (Indecl. Fart. 

(Sal. X.) for Biff), to stand : 
to stand still. 

the act of standing. 

V. a. to drag : to hold fast, to 
grasp ; m^x (F. l7), to fast, 
pulling. 

BTiT, a place : appearance, form. 
(Fid. II, 2, andXXXYlll, 
for loc ^T^). 

iS’lix, the branch of a tree ; Frov^ 
'S'lfxW 

a monkey fallen from a 
branch, is like a cultivator who 
loses the crops of his field. 
adj. and adv. exact : exactly, 
a contract, piece-work. 
adj. one who refuses pertina- 
ciously to obey orders, obstinate. 

(F. 81), a fixture, an appoint- 
ment. 

b'B’, <?r 'i'HT, adj. pure, genuine. 

the act of stumbling : Frov. 

■5^ TOW, 

he stumbled over a mountain, and 
(out ofrevenge) smashed his curry 
:■ stone ; ■s'g' ^31$"" IT#, stum- 
bling increases a man’s careful- 
; ness. 

S^Ki.a word without definite mean- 
ing, attached to *0:%^, see 
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weariness, see note to -F. 43. 
Trans. ; to take away 

weariness, to shampoo. 
to be shampooed. 

the knee. 

•itsr, the bill of a bird. 
iwTT, a wooden peg for stirring up 
grain while it is being beaten in 
a 

a drop : Trov. ^ 

wedding) not a drop of vermilion 
and oil have been given to the 
near relations, while the cat has 
it all over the parting of her hair : 
Hence generally, the division has 
been unfair. 

the lower lip. ^ 

place, 

find a thing lying before you, 
look for it there, i. e., there are 
none so bad as those that won t 
see; cf. 


^VX, the boimdai'j line of a field, 
a robber, a ‘‘ dacoit.’ 

*^31^, a winnowing basket. 

the act of trembling, or 
quivering. 

^ waste land used for a pathway : 
a road. 

{cf, SindM the bite of a 
venomous reptile, or insect.. 

the foot stalk of a plant : the 
beam of a pair of scales, , . 


[Extra Ko. 

the bark of a tree : bark, 
a ladle. 

q. V. 

a tabor, a kind of drum, 
pomp. 

^X, fear, alarm. Instr, ^X, through 
fear, e. g, F. 21. 

(1) , the foot stalk of a lotus. 

(2) , V. a. to threaten ; 

#, id, 

threatening. 

^7^, (1), a staff. 

(2), V, n. to stand upright, 
standing upright, 
a rower of a boat : a line. 

^|XT, the waist, the loins : Frov> 
f f K ^Xm ’^fxT 

the dog is dying of hunger, 
and you have put a chain round 
his waist, spoleen of one who does 
not take proper care of the things 



igrr^, a calling out : call, the distance 
to which a person can make his 
voice beard ; hence, infiuence, 
power. 

a witch, 
a robber. 

a kind of grass, used for mak- 
ing string. 

the branch of a tree ; a 
a kind of large earthen cup. 
a present given to the father 
of the bridegroom, on the depar- 
ture of a marriage procession. 

to blubber : to cry foolishly 
{as a heggar hy the side of road 
who gets nothing ) , 
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ommatopm. aid. patter, witli 
a pattering sound. 

V. n. to di¥e : % id, 

('V. a.) to cause to dive, to sink 
(aetive,) 

' (Sh\ the 

glomerous fig tree, Mcusglomerata, 
It is said that men cannot see its 
flowers. 

the doorway, or entrance, of 
a house ; the outer portion of a 
house through which entrance is 
made into the inner portion ; this 
is specially adopted 'when the house 
is a large one ; hence a large 
huilding, a palace, 
a footstep. 

one and a half : a few ; 'Broo. 
% St 3 iiT2 'rt'51, {spoken 

of one ivho maJces display when he 
cannot afford it)^ the owner of 
one and a half {i. e. two wretched) 
mares, goes about (like a lord) 
with an army of nine servants. 

’ilft # a necklace 
reaching to the navel, with only 
one or two beads on it. 

the arm ; the wing of a bird. 

■#^T, (1), tJ. and v, n., to fear ; to 
be afraid of: Fast JB art, 
fearful, terrible. 

(2) a temporary residence, a 
lodging : a tent, w % to 
pitch one’s tent, to fix on a place 
for a lodging. 

lir^, a kind of spoon, used by 
Musalmans, for stirring pottage. 
The corresponding W 07 *d for 
Jlmdis is 
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a stream, a small river. 

a string : a lace (of a 
bodice &c). 

(1) , the bucket of a well, see 

#WT, a?id 

(2) , V. n. to swing, To shake, 
to move, to be put in motion : 

oTT, id. ; "if it is motion- 
less. 


1^*31, method, manner : ability ; Frov. 

he 

did not know how to speak, and 
went to the cutcherry ; {natives 
always select their most eloguent 
friend to go to cutcherry and give 
evidence for them). 

V. a, and v, n. to distil ; to shed ; 
to flow, 
flow. 

a large kind of drum. 

an earthen cover of a pot, 
&c. 

a kind of large open basket, 
a fence or railing, 
manner, way, custom, 

■^TW, a toad, 
a shield. 

(1) , the high bank of a river. 

(2) , to level, to raze, 
levelling. 

f^BTT, (see firmness. 

(SJct, adf firm, 
a gravid womb, 
a louse. 

^ belch j considered a sign qf 
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good eating^ hence Trov. 

^f# i^ft m be has no 

money in bis bouse, and yet be 
belches as he comes out o£ the 
doorvv'ay (to persuade people that 
he has bad a good feed). 

the counterpoise of the lever 
of a well, 

and 1 a machine for pounding 
grain or bricks, a pestle, 
the stump of a tree {Sal. XY). 
or a mortar, a pounding 

machine. 

constant repetition ; perti- 
nacity. 

•it, "ift, a heap: a quantity: 

much. 

a sling. 

the cost of carriage of any- 
thing. 

a kind of non-venomous 
serpent. 

the navel. 

a drum, ’^T^, the 
music of drums. 

to make clean : to polish : 

adorn. 

the act of cleaning. 


n 

?!*, ccfij* yes : illatively then. 

nevertheless. 
adv, at that very time: 
immediately. 

(Vid, XLY, 1) a sign of the all 
cme (rare), 

up %Pf m far - 


fT^^j see 

W^MT, dunning, repeatedly 

asking for anything. 

wf%cTi, W$W, see flW. 

adv. at that time, then : lolien 
declined^ takes a base e. y., 

of then, of that time. 
see 

1^31, a horse’s girth, 
a load, a burden. 

fT^, V. a. to desert : to leave : to 
give up. 

desertion : giving up. 

(yt decision : thinking : 

rr^ft^ to decide : to think ; 
{iSal. XIII) she began 

to think, being understood. 

an ear-ring. 

Wf TTfr^fe, trickling. 

1T^5Sjr, quickly, immediately ; sud- 
denly. 

rffew, lightning. 

?jer, ffW, see t. 

delay. 

eTEpi, ado, in that place, there. 

cfW, adj. so far, so much. 

ffpElS, adv. there. 

cTifr, the body: body and 

soul. 

a son : (Vid, XYI. 8) the son 
q/*Kiikmini loas Praclyumn, ivho 
was an incarnation of Karn Deb, 
whose wife was Rati, see ^31^, 
^f^, %m, and ^5 (id, 5) the 
sons of Aditi are the gods^ and 
their enemies are the 

Daityas^ see and '{id. 
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G) the son of tlie sea which was 
swalloiced hy Agastya is the f earl- 
oyster^ and its treasure is the 
fearl^ see 

WW, a daughter. (Vicl XVI, 7) 

the daughter of Yasoda, the loife 
of Xancl 'Was Maya, or illusion, 
who loas an incarnation ^Durga. 
Hence Durga is here called the 
daicghter of Yasocla : (Id, XVII, 
2) the daughter of Banasur the 
son of Bali teas Uslui, and her 
hiisland was Aniruddh toho ~ was 
the son of the son of 

Krishu. 

?}fsr, frfsn^f (1), rrfsr^’c, 

^rfsRn, see t. 

(2), straw, thatching-grass; 
Frov. ?rf^ sf, 

'3 

(a man) who does not know how 
to blow alight a straw 
an idiot. 

£. V, 

fftr, penance. 

one who performs j)enance. 
a groxe devoted to penance, 
cf^^, adv. then, 
tffr, darkness. 

a water-]ar. 

V, n. to be enraged, 
rage, anger. 

q, V, [obligation. 
(^'^★3), a bond, a written 
cT^IT^T, (^U3) show, spectacle. 

a seller of betel leaf. 

WX, surface : bottom : heme prep, 
below, at the bottom of, beneath, 
under. 

a wave : a whirlpool {to 
A A 


which a womast^s navel is fre- 
quently compared) : loY%p^miQn . : 
m XLVI, l,lm^:/LXXVIII, '2, 
for the sake of metre, 
wxf^, wxfw, the sun. 

WXW, (‘-ir-h) a side : a party to an 
agreement. 

?r^^, a kind of dish consisting of 
vegetables cooked in ghi or oil : 
it is peculiarly a rich man^s food^ 
and is supposed to he fattening ; 
Brov, he 

is a rich man, and yet he is lean. 

plural ?fRT, a star (VuL 
XVIII, 2), q. V, 
ffTi^ (1), thirst. 

(2), trembling: fear, terror: 
Vid, VII, 5, and XXVII, 1, ?rw 
for sake of metre, 

WXTW, thirsty. 

a tree : a shrub, a bush, 
a thorn-bush. 

a sword, [grown. 
<T^W, (^df tender: ripe, full- 
cT^^, a full-grown damsel iVid, 

' -LXXIX,!). ' ' ,[XIV). 

name of a mountain {8al, 
?r^, surface : bottom, base : the 
palm of the hand, 
a small pond. 

WWT, the sole of a shoe. 

silk, tusser.’’ 

WWT, a rice-pot. 

.?ri, see %, 

WW, prep, amid,' amongst : adv^ 
therefore, consequently ; 
adv, there. 
nf% adv, therefore. 

(sorrel, ado, so. 
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fT, fTI^ fl) ( Vkl III, 8), see #. 
lift, a leathern tbong. 

?fT^ (2), 'U ^"^..3. Simp, Fres. 

(F, IS), md (Vid. XXVII, 4, 
mid LXXIV, 4) •* 1. Fetro, 

CoiL Fres, Fart, 

to look at, to watch : to seek, 
looking at : search. 
see t. 

•^' 1 % a bollow in a wall, used as a 
shelf, or cupboard, 
a cap. 

reniovecl, dis- 
missed ; of land diliivdated, wash- 
ed awaj ; Frov, 

‘SijitXy 

^ ^f, a Mija' bought an estate, 
and next morning it was washed 
away ; he went back to look for 
his village, all in rags with the 
airs of a lord, {see 

?n?f , a father, (Vid, XVI, iO) the 
father of tvho was the idfe 
ofMdm, lelio was the enemy of 
Eabiiri, ims Janak. See 

cmd Janak ohtained 

Sita/hr his daiiyhter, after per- 
forming a very severe peiumoe, 
(Id, XVII, 2} the father of Am- 
niddh, loho ims the husband of 
Ushi, teas Pradjumii, whose 
father was Krishn, who being an 
incarnation of Vishnu, was the 
, hmlmid (^Lakshmi, whose father 
was the Ocean. 

ade. so far, till then, see 
a, to puli ; '‘.to tighten.: to, 
pitch (a tent| _¥|T»ir ' ' r 


[Extra No . 

pulling : tightening. 

WT^, warp.: .warp .and 

woof. 

cTT^I, V, n, to wann oneself, 

HTW, to sit over a fire. 

the lord of that, {cf #), 
(Tid, XVI, 8) the lord of the 
bull is S'iva, who rides on a bull, 
see w, and 

- " . \3'". 

wm, eee t. ■. 

one who performs penance : a 
hermit. 

fTT^j Wi^ly cupper, 
anger. 

^ -N 

m m^ -see 

the stars and the moon ; 
the moon encircled by stars. 

WKT, a star: (Fid, XVIII, 2) 
plur. the stars : here 
means the ring of silver-coloured 
stars on a fox’ehead (called 'I'WI')# 
surrounding the round patch of 
vermilion (called 
■?rKr, the stars of the sky. 

?rWW, tfW'?, (Tlf?, wr'ft, see t. 

a ki“<i of starch. 
f?r§, adj. third. 

OfST^, adj. wet : slack, limp, 
fwfsst, ftfsi, a knar day. 
f^iT = S', c. 

cooked vegetables. 
firftlK, darkness. 

an inliahitant of Tirhut, 
a Tirhutia Brahman; they are 
very parfcieular about this caste, — 
hence proverb^ #tf% 

«ri^, three Tirhutia Brahmans 
will cook in thirteen different 
places. 
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{#t)'7a/womaii : a lady: a 
damsel,. 

aij. .pleased, satisfied, 
the mark or marks made by 
.. Hindi! Eiales, with coloured earths, 
on the forehead, and between the 
eyebrows r. .7^ol^oo, as in Viet 
.2^XXIV, .5,' any ornamental mark 
on the forehead, even on the fore- 
head of a female, simli as the "sr’ilTY. 

' c . 

a native soldier, as disthu 
giiislied from sff^T, a British 
soldier. . 

fw^T, a grain of sesame : a mo- 
ment, an instant : I'ffWT 
for a moment, for an instant. 

bitter: Proy. W 
iT a satiated crane con- 

siders the potld fish bitter, 
Hunger is' the best, sauce. 

■ftTrRr, = q.v. 

atfs?, {Vid. LXYI, 1) = q. V. 

three. In Fid.IX, landff. 
there are manp plays on this ivord, 
viz., (L.) the. third 

vowel after the tliird = ^ 
lliT, that which is to the left of 
the third vowel, L e., which is 
to the left of i WT and ^ form 
together the ivord ‘‘corned* 
the third nuinber 
after three = five = lohich 
also riecms the God of love, 

(2) a word of three sylla- 
bles, ivhieh is a name 

of Krishii. mX: the third 

day after the third day (Tuesday) 
of the week = Thursday ==2 


which also . means life’* 
(Amara. 1, 8, 24). In the tJiird line 
and mean ' tJi$ 

same as in the second, CMept that 
■ does not mean “life,” 

hnt the Saint Brihaspati. (47/^ 
line) concerning, con- 

nected with the word three, 
the three {Sal 'XT). 
iftY an arrow ; Fror. 

€t^f ^ iB-T-sf, be has neither 
how nor arrow, and how does the 
Mia' call himself a Paitlian : the 
bank of a river, (Vid, LXXVIII, 1, 
hIt locative). 

= fw^r, q. V. 

see 

an ascetic’s gourd ; Froiu 

pretty ascetic 1 with a broken 
gourd! 

cotton wool, Frov, W 

. the bullock which 

now carries cotton, wnll bye and 
bye cany iron. 

1T3T, a borse;' Fivn.:: ^^. 
W^T, gT3r, the bullock is 

yoked, and the horse does nothing 
and eats. 

ac^, equal to, like : 

equal alike, 
g,: <|T^- 

the inuiberiy tree, 
cotton, = gY, q. 
adj. like, equal to : alike, 
equal. 

wt%, adv. therefore : for this 
reason. 

(id 22) = q. 
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adv. empliat'iG, even thus (^1 

19). 

{SaL III) a kind of flower, 
a(h\ so, in that manner : cf. 

■ t. 

^inK, there, = 

j ^ sword : a scymitar. 

XXYIII, 7) 2nd 
Imperat. ; to desert, to leave : 
to give up : to abandon ; to shed 
(tears ^c.,): to distil: % 

id. 

adv. so, in this manner. 

the afternoon, (lit. the third 
watch.) 

add. there, in that direction, 
on that side ; cf. 

(^dj. thirteen. 

oil j , oil and pots, i. e., 

the necessaries of life* 

an oil-seller ; Frov. 

lR3TtT, 

a washerman is no worse than 
an oil man, the former has his 
pestle, and the latter his mill- 
post, 

^idj. third ; i?i Vid. IX, there 
are many plays on tlm loord. viz. 

see : Fid. 

LIX, 8, fwm^rT %XiX, the third 
after the son of the earth i. e., 
(see after the planet 

Mars (^31^). also means 

v; \ Tuesday, and the third day after 
: Tuesday is Thursday, iMch is 

which also means the 
. , planet Jupiter, This planet does 
mt rise till mm mommg\ and 
hmce is said to inermse the pain 


of a woman separated from her 
husband. 

{only used in olUgiw 
cases, e. y., Fid. LX, 3) cy. v. 
adj. and adv. such, so. 

adv. so. 

adv. then, at that time. 
adv. there, in that place. 

conj. still, never- 

theless. 

SSjvi. ^ 

^ zzz’^, q, V. 

conj. still, nevertheless. 

f?#, adv. so. 

%T, Hindi for If {F. 39), q. v. 

%t, Fro. 2ndpers . ; thefolloimig 
forms have been noted ; nom. 

§f, or emphatically^ 
especially, in the vocative, %f^^ 
obi. 

%Tf%, (lengthened for metre, 

Fid. LXXVIII, 5), tTW, tTO; 
instr. tl-i" X gen. 

; the forms 8'1’^^T and 
qKT are also found, but only as 
oblique genitives {e. g., SaL XIX) 
or with the final vowel lengthened 
for the sahe of metre {e. g. Fid. 
XXXIV, 1): {Sal. VII) 

occurs 07ili/ once and is borrowed 
froin Hindi. Foe. &g. as 
above ; thou. 

see 

W’C, ®. a, to break ; to pluck 
(a flower). 

one who stutters, 
a pot-hellj. 

pot-bellied. 

i- (1), q. V. ' 
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(2), %1KT, see tK. 

WTKfT, q.tiickl\’, instantly. 

%T?K, §r?5cT, tr?T, ^T?K, 

§1"^, see 

•S4 SSsiOo^ * j" It* 

■f<T, ci'T, 0T'^‘^, eo7ij, (coiTTelatiDe 

of §t, if) then ; in that case. 

a small outer garment : a 
towel. 

an earthen boiler, 
a woman ; a lady, a damsel. 

; the three wrinkles or creases 
on a woman’s stomach below the 
nayel. 

a trij unction point ; a 
place where three roads or • rivers 
meet. 

the three worlds, earth 
heaven and hell, the universe, 
the bark of a tree. 


the udder, or dugs of any lower 
animal. 

r), n. to remain, continue : to 
be weary. 

weariness. 

remaining, continuance. 
(part,) weary. 

"SIK, (or dim, ^T^), a plate for eat- 
ing from, a thaiee.” 

‘sq'T^. mud. 

’«IT==f , bottom. 

t?. stihst, to he, see grammar, 
me 

adj. firm ; quiet, tenquil. 

me 

-y. n, to spit, 
one who spits often. 


^TS*r, the mouth of a lower animal. 
adj. toothless. 

adj, toothless ; lienee garrul- 
ous, talking nonsense, voluble ; 
Frov. mm 
wbat good is a book in front of 
a babbler, 

€ 1 ^, old ahl. adj. little ; short : 

small : few. 
wMi”, the mouth. 


a queen. 
see % 

the act of biting, or stinging ; 
frequent I g for metre > 

see 

the south. 

an inhabitant of the 

south. 

^31^, adj, burnt, parched, 
a midwife. 

a quarrelsome man ; a braw- 
ler. 

tbe south : see 

the celebrated hero Baksli. 
(V'id. XYI, 3) he loas the father 
of the 27 iiakshatras, or lunm* 
mansions. The fom'tli hmar 
mansion was Eoliini ; see ^K'l. 

adj, southern, belonging to 
the south : also suhst, the south, 
ail inhabitant of the south. 
q, V. 

a kind of dried mango, see 
a staff : a measure of time : a 
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fine : (Sal. XYII) an exercise 
among gymnasts in which, the 
only portion of the body touching 
the ground are the palms of the 
hands and the toes ; the body is 
then extended or swung backwards 
and forwards. 

ctcJj, wearing a beard, bear- 
ded. 

breath : 2[iFr t (Sal XX) at 

one breath, at once. 

a small coin ; 2 damri = 1 
dokra, 4 dokra = 1 pice ; Frov. 

tT^TfT you 

charge a damri for the nightin- 
gale, and a dolsrd for plucking out 
(its broken feathers). 
v. n. to be enraged, 
rage. 

husband and wife : consorts, 
pride. ! 

mercy, pity. 
adj. merciful, pitiful. 

pT'ej)* in, at, on, in such 
phrases as lalclds 

upon Icthlis. 

room of a house, open to the pub- 
lic. Sa^ne as q- v. ; it never 
means a door, the MaithiU of 
which is nor a door-way, 

which is 

(cAiyo) a Dervish, 05" Mu- 
hammadan beggar. 

' sight : an inter- 

view. 

a kind of venomous snake ; 

Frov, (in charming u make^ the 


charmer touches the head of the 
reptile as he inters the charm) 
- 4 % ffvi 

iTTW he only knows the 

charm for the bite of a non- 
venomous piiorh, and puts his 
hand on the head of a Bardclh ; 
i. 6 ., a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. 

a mirror. 

^4«TTfr, brazen utensils. 

an army: a faction : a leaf (of 
a plant), a lotus. 

a stick for stir- 
ring ddl, or pottage. It has at 
its loiver end a kind of horizontal 
paddle-wheel^ toJiich is made to 
rewire rapidly by rotating the 
stick or shaft between the palms 
of the hands • 
adj. pierced, 

or adj. ten : hence^ any inde- 
finite number, many : hence also 
a few : multiplied ten times, 

3i*r. 

definite num. the ten. 
f^fw, in the ten directions, i. 
the eight points of the compass 
(N., N. E., &c.) the Zenith and 
the Nadir; Imice in all directions. 

^‘SU'iTy the teeth : the act of biting : 
the marks caused by biting. 

see 

form : condition. 

(1) y ten, /Of 33 , see 

(2) , 33^, see % 

33 (3), V. a, to Imrn, consume, 
fire ; anguish ; adj, burnt. 
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, V.' n. .to .float,,, to swiai: 
aff^, to be washed away, 

the right (hand) : 
Msi, med adverbially^ on 

the right : southern fa- 

Tourable, e. f/. ,fwwT wfw, 

tlse Creator is faYOiirable. 

curdled milk; the food of the 
Iriclier classes^ hence the Frov, WQ 
only he who eats 
curds at home, should eat them 
abroad; i. e,, avoid vain preten- 
sions. 

dower, talcen from the 
bride's people by the hridegroom. 
Prov. f cT %, the 

bridegroom is a fool, who will 
take the dower ? i. 6\, somebod}?’ 
else must, as he will be content 
with too little. 

^^1*, a trick (in wrestling, &>c.) 
see «f3T^T. 
a tooth, 
lock-jaw. 

a gadfly. [grain, 

the process of treading out 
a vine. 

a law term signi- 
fying ‘'filed in Court.’’ It has, 
however, been adopted by the 
lower orders from the Court lan- 
guage, and in their mouth means 
‘‘produced, made over to a ])er- 
son:” g. (Sal XI Y) ?[Tfw 
they produced him (before 
the king). 

a pomegranate, to the seed of 
which a wommi's teeth are fre- 
quently compared. 


a long beard.: : . , 

a beard ; Prov. 

^ JIT^f JI^SfTT, the better the 

Miydf's beard is, the better shines 
the village; i, e.,' he puts an a.,i)-, 
surd importance on himself. 

a grandfather, Prov. ^^.€4, 
iiieludi.iig my grandfather 
we are thirteen ; of greedy guest j 
who tries to males his host give 
1dm a qimntity of food to eat. 
^“5^, a frog*, ‘Whose voice is sugj'^ 
posed to be an incitement to love. 
the act of giving : a gift, 
seed of a plant : grain. 

(l)f V. a. to press, to si^ueeze. 
(2), pride: anguish, (fdd. 
XXII, 5, ^TWfor metre). 
pressing, squeezing, 
a spoon used by Hindds for 
stirring pottage : cf. 

■^TH, price, cost of anything : a small 
nominal coin, one and a quarter 
cowries, 5f#t ^ 

he has not a farthing in 
his pocket, and he wants to w'alk 
to Patna (Ba'kipur). 

a flash of lightning. 

hard, harsh : intolerable, 
spirituous liquor. 

^T%, pulse, vetch. 

( 1 ) , ^ee% 

(-)j a ligdt, a candle: 

V. caused of \^\iQ cause to 
give.' 

^*^3 a name of Sdva. 
firmness. 
see 

a day, day-time : f^^r, 
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every day, 

constantly : f^, once upon 

a time. 

the lord of tbe day : tlie sun. 
gbt, a lamp = q. v. 
(English)^ a deputy inagis- 

, irate. 

a dat^, day-time : adv, by day : 

day by day: 

every day. 

direc- 
tion : region ; see 
a lampstaiid. 
see t. 

a light, a candle ; see 
( Jjid ) , an interview. 

see 

see % 

a light 5 a lamp ; a candle ; 
^T#t, a wick. 

^ prime minister 

a “ Divan.” 

^4 adj. loug. 

etdj, slack, working slackly : 
long-winded (of a talker), 

= q, V, (Fid. XYir, 3) 
There are ten directions, 'Di:s, N., 
NE., E., SE., S., SW., W., NW., 
tbe Zenith, and the Nadir : hence 
here means ten. The mm- 
ler of the Yedas is four, and that 
of the faces of Brahma four ; the 
directions added to the Yedas, 
added to half the faces of Brahma 
equal thm'efore 10 -f 4 + 2 = 16, 
which is the full number of graces 
(^3IK) which a tooman cm pos- 
sess. Seef^^, 

adj, botk ■’ ^ ‘ . 


[Extra No. 

a door-way, as distinct from 
%^Tff , a door : cf. raT. 

two. “gl; mid- 
day: (Fid. XXII, 4). Sere the 
tcord means means a word of hvo 
syllables, viz , «rf^. not : see 
and Tqf^. The meaning is that 
he accepted the sentence 

“you will not come,” and 
then rubbed oict the 
then meaning, I wdll come : (Fid. 
LXIII, 6), see ^ir. 

“g:f%er, adj. distress, agitated : com- 
monly sick. 

q, V. 

sorrow, grief, pain, distress. 

q. v. 

^^dj. two-fold, double. 

“^mtadj. second. 

*^f?r, a female messenger: a go- 
between : a news-carrier : see 
milk, = q. V. 

(fern, -^mfx), adj. full of 
milk : milk-producing. 

Erov. ? f^W 

t*r ; 

“f ^tFk 

From whomsoever you receive 
benefits, you must bear abusive 
words: even while being kicked, 
by a milch cow, a man will endure 
its actions and j^at it. 

*^5 ^dj. both, 
a kettle-drum. 

•g^T, ado. double, two-fold. 

mid-day: adv. at mid- 
day. 
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a':par!j 'of a;. Horse’s harness, 
coiTespondiiig to the ci’npper, 
but used also with the saddle y 
Pr£?y. over^worlced and 

\ Marmd ■horse) W 'STT^, "5^ 

he , gets neither 
grain nor grass, and has the 
crupper on night and morning. 

adj, distant, far ; a dis- 

tant land : siihsL a distance ; 
a great distance : cf, 
a wicked person. 
adj. distant : to put 

away, to cast aside, disbelieve : 

*3|T to go away, to be thrown 
aside, to be lost; Frov. 

'^Tx WT 

shaii I disbelieve what I 
have seen with iny eyes, and do 
what another says, be he ever 
so respectable : '^Tx^ 

■^r^, {s7cr. mischief, damage. 

a beloved one, a 

darling. 

a bride. 

•^^T, a bridegroom. 

"glS, adj.^ wicked, vile. 

name of a caste, Fitsdddis^ 
whose caste -profession is either 
thieving or watching, 

“5^^, 'V. a. to milk (a cow) : of. 

a daughter: (Vid. XVI, 4), 
the daughter of the enemy of 
Indra loas Parbati, the daughter 
of the Himalay, whose wings ivere 
ciuft hy Indra; and her husband 
wm Siva. Bee and 


I ; ' 

a male messenger or 

a go-between, 
milk : 'SH^'STT, see 

adj. both. 

a creeping kind of grass, Fub. 
grass. 

the outer room of. a house, 
open to the public, = 

V, a. to sneer, or jeer at a per- 
son. 

V. a. to milk ; Frov. ^ K%, 
when you haven’t a 
cow, you (are trying to) milk a 
bullock : of a foolish substitute : 

adj. hard, firm : lienee (of an 
embrace) warm, passionate ; 
firmly. 

firmness. 

% V. a. The following forms lime 
been noted. Fres. ^art. "^^r, (but 
F. 72 gives Kanauji \rt ) : Fast, 
part. 1. Simp. Fres. 

8. Fo. t, : 

2 . Imperai. 

: 3 . Fo. I 1 . MiL 
(BalXY), -Iw: 
■'(:2. Bo. 8. Bo. 

l. Betro. Oond. 8. Bo. 

fem. • 1* 

' ,2. '.Do, B.:Bo. : 

■^^1% (F. has thrice the 
Western JELindi ^ 5 ;^) ; also vul- 
garly, and in poetry 
which properly belong to the 1st 
person ; Fe?n. of but 

m. XXY, 3, {^rd p.), and 
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Tid. XLV, 4, (Is# p.), for 

sake of rhyme ) ; and are 
sometimes lengthened to (f-nd 
f. Vii. I. 4), and (Isi j?. Tid. 
XL, 9 ; Srd p. Fid. VI, 3), re- 

spectwely for sake of Metre : 
IndecL'^art. 

also {Sal V.) fee'll ; ohl verbal 
noun ; see gram. § 189, add. : 
^or other forms see ^5 the 
conjugation of v^hich is exactly 
parallel to that off: see gram. § 
174. The causal of \ is 

u. To give, to pay 

attention ; {in Vid. YL 3. tdie 
form 

where fdsi would be more gram- 
matically regular / the sentence 
meaning^ even tliongt the Creator 
were to give bis best endeavours, 
still ...): to put, lay, place: to 
bring, accompany; to put forth 
(leaves, &g.): to make: to add: to 
pay: to penetrate, indeel 'part, 
frequently used adverlially in this 
sense, e, g. t, through the 
burglar’s hole ; f^T, through 

whom, by means of whom : fre- 
quent at the end of compound 
verbs, e, g. t, to write, 

(Vid. XXII, 4, for metre) 
% to efface, % to close 

{a door), % to make over 

charge of, or in permissive com- 
pounds, see gram,% 191. 

a goddess : a <|ue 0 n._ 

a kind of relative,, any per- 
son related to another through a 


common great-great-great-great- 
grandfather is his dMd. 

‘ 1 %^, a husband’s younger brother. 

V. a. the foil oiving forms have 
been noted : pres. part, 

; 1* simp. pres. 

: 3. do, To see ; note the 
form an imperso^ial verb 

meaning to be seen, 111 the act of 
seeing is going on* %, may be 
added for the sales of emphasis, 
e. g. tKr ffm “iTT even the 
act of seeing you did not take 
place, i. e. you were not even seen. 
{in ■^T) aiiomalous form 

I of infinitive of meaning, for 
j the purpose of seeing : to 

come to see. 

the act of seeing, vision. 

(/ew. '^nf%) paHicipml 
adj. seen. 

V. a. to cause to see : to show, 
showing. 
ffm, see 

see 

(1) , the act of giving. 

( 2 ) , t^irr, a god. 

(8), ^Vr, see % 

a goddess : a queen. 

see % 

a fund, a purse : 

he became bankrupt, 
a country : the interior of a 
country as distinct from its head 
quarters, the “ mofussil.” 

belonging to the country, na- 
tive# . , 
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the body ; a part of the body, 
%T'5r oil what part 

of the body did he strike you : 
the general appearance, 
a doorway, a threshold. 

I (1), tsft, tw (1), see t- 
^ (2), a goddess : a queen. 

(2), a demon, an ogre, 
indigence, povertj^ 
fate : Providence, God, 
a portion or incarnation of a por- 
tion of the deity. 

'^T, num. see 

adj. two : both. 

^T^T, a small coin, see 
a shop. 

a fault = q. V, 

%3i«r, adj. twofold. 

an outer garment, composed 
of two widths of cloth sewn to- 
gether. 

%iR, the tail, -^TiT to hide the 

tail, to be ashamed, to carry the 
tail between the legs. 

a fault, a crime, 

% to blame, abuse. (Vid, XL, 1 
■^T^/br metre), 

ccdj. {oil, form %^^t) second, 
another. i 

ado, secondly, 
see ^rsr : WX, see 

-^x- 

a body-cloth, a double-sheet, 
reduplication, doubling ; 
JProo, ■^IT, by 

reduplication the shop-keeper 
makes it twofold, z, e., if you 
make him weigh a thing twice 


over, the ■ ' second; time' he ' , ; will 
make it come out twice as much. 

(1) , the act of running, a 

course, circuit ; Prov, 

rf^, a Miydf only runs to 
the mosque. 

(2) , %3r, to run. 
running. 

(F, 51), adp, speedily, 

quickly. 

a basket : a proper name ^ 
Bauna Malm, the wife of Salhes. 

g. V. 

■fitS, fs?fe, sight, vision. 


u 

a push, a shove. 

’sr^, a headless trunk. 

a narrow cloth worn by 
children to cover their nakedness, 
the dhatiira tree, 
wealth, treasure. 

proper name, Dhanvantari, 
a famous physician of antiquity. 

(1) , (tdj, wealthy : fortu- 
nate : generous. 

(2) , Tsifrr^, a lady. 

( 1 ), q, 

(2), q, V, 

= ^fir, (!),§'. t?. 

a bow (the weapon), 
adj, prosperous, happy. 
see iivx^ 

excessive frolics, mad sport. 

(1). 

(l)j o. the folloiDing forms are 
mted^ 2. Bimp, Fz*es, 
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3. do w, Imperat. 

' ^X% 

W: I'res. Tart 
-nxx ^ ; 3. Tast. molgarly, 

and in poetry ’WW? ^ohicli pro- 
perly belong to 1st person : Indeel. 
Tart, m, t, ^fK, ^TPc (Vid. XV, 
7) : for other forms see (1), 
the conjugation of tdhicli is 
exactly parallel to that of 
see gram. § 172: to laold : to 
grasp, to catcli ; to keep : to put, 
pli^ce : to put on clothes : to lie 
upon : iiH to conceal, ^fx #, | 
to take : to wish to seize : 

§ ^5 to keep, retain. 

■«nc, (2), a headless trunk = 

see ^ (1). 

the earth. 

the earth : the ground {very 
cominon in this sense)^ 

seated on the ground or 
see (1)» [floor. 

^Xf^, see Tsr?:fi?T. 

^XXl, the act of putting, placing, &c. 
WXfi, virtue : justice : chastity ; 
Trov, ^xm ^T?r ^ w 

^ ^XXi^ even 

if you sufter loss while acting 
virtuously, forsake not virtue’s 
words. 

TTOK, a large house, a palace ; Trov, 

. . »3f ’Q-'TSflt he 

sleeps on a common mat,, and 
dreams of palaces. 

m^,se&nx{i)-^ ;■ ^ 

a mountain. 

nfx, properly. Iniech Tart* of 
(1) mei edporUany^ mp to. 


^fx% ^fxx, ^X^ see ^X (1). 

= ’^X'^, g. V. 

TSsT^^T^, a holy work. 

adf very virtuous. 
p. n. to sink : to be in disorder. 
"WW dishevelled hair, 

to sink and fall, i. to drown 
oneself. 

the act of sinking : disarray. 

V. n. {Fast part or : 

(Vid. XL, 4j) is not tmcl 
in the modern langihage) to run : 
to hasten, 
running. 

, ^mx, a bull, 
a flag, a banner, 
unhusked rice, paddy. 

’WT, abode, residence. 

a river, a stream: a 
line : a piece, block, portion : in 
Vid. twice for metre, 

■srrPc, Irregxilar for "STK Indecl, Tart 

of-^X ( 1 .) 

flame, blaze : burning. 

<•«{*!» „ 

’’fty a daughter ; Trov. 

the father 

owns granaries, and the daughter 
fasts ; ft beat 

your daughter, to frighten your 
daughter-in-law. 

p> a. to cause to light, to set a 
light to : to warm. 

■ft = Tmi, S'. V. 
ft«?^ adj. warm. 

ft^,Tft<, adv. slowly : subst. patience, 
steadfastness, — ^ft^ to be 

patient. 

^^Xf the thorn-apple. 
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a sound. ' : 

a cotton-carder ; Prot?. 
^f^T, tile father a 

sS <\ .'J 

cotton-cardeFj the son a mur- 
derer./ ■ 

a road,' embankment, 
th e ■ pole of a carri age. 
smoke. 

' <x.^ ■ ' ■■’Ji 

knaTerj: scoundrelly heha- 

Yionr. 

" 1 *^, Interjection of Contempt. 
Shame I 

(loG. religious con- 

templation. 

a milch cow. 

t, see (1). 

■5^ _ I . o 

^oT, firmness : patience, or 

^ to have patience, 

•rft his 'patience did not 

remain, he lost patience. 

( 1 ). 

. a . to wash : well 

washed; Frov. 

the sheep 

washed (for sale) is about to fall 
into the slough, i, e., there’s 
many a slip between the cup and 
the lip. 

the art of washing. 
aij. wicked, foolish. 

a bag : a vessel, receptacle ; 
Frov. 

v4 * . v» 

only the vessel knows the pain 
(or weight) of the molasses : i. e., 
only he who suffers knows the 
pain. 

a loin cloth, a dhotie.” 
a pot-belly. 


pot-bellied. 

a washerman wasimrmm are 
notorious fof desfrot/inp tilings 
given them to wash. : lienee the^^ 
, Frov. f^w 

nothing belonging to a washer- 
man’s father is ever torn by him 
i. e.f charity begins at home. 
s^afT, a flag, a banner, = mmi. 


if, adv. not. 

■5TW'«?Y, a lunar mansion : a star. 

a small nose-orna- 

3 0\ 

ment. 

«T^, a finger or toe-nail : 
or o^^rf, a scratch. 

a place for the sale of horses 
or cattle, a cattle-market ; Frov. 

the horse is 
kept at home, while it is being 
sold in the market, L e., selling a 
pig in a poke. 

^3rY, a town, a city. 

a waist rag or cloth ; Frov. 
^t^t, he has only a 
rag over his rear, and he calls 
himself Fatih Khan, a beggar 
with the airs of a king. 

•T’^ftrTnc (Fern, ®F«f^Tf^), an aetorj 
a dancer. 

a lunar mansion, = •Srf^el'. 
vision, gaze. 

srar, (fern. a nat ; 

nats are a tribe of wandering 
gipsies, or gymnasts and thieves 
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whose women are prostitutes and 
dancers : a professional dancer, 
an actor, a dancer. 

(iij- short, curtailed. 

XXXYIII, 
C) to leaye, desert; lay 

aside: i?lft to Mil and east 
away : (2), 

a vagabond. 

bent; lowered, (F«^. 
XXI Y. 3.) WfT ifm, hang- 
ing down her head (in shame). 

)t a fool : ignorant, 
F^U I, for metre. 

«r^, a river, a stream. 

a husband’s sister, 
a boy, a child : young. 

sf;g[, the foster-father of Krisbn: 
Ms wife t£?«5 J a^oda. 

iz. 

(1), aij. new: strange : fresh. 

(2), adj. nine : (Vid LXIII. 
3 and 7.) nine and also new, see 
ond 

^R'cr^, an armlet composed of nine 
pieces. 

adj. new, fresh. 

«n?T (Fern. adj. long; Frov. 

^ 

a foolish Miya' has long long 
words. 

iPRTO, bringing down. 

V. a., Indecl. Fart, ^pfrr^, 
•iTpr, or ^T5; * to bring down, to 
make to bend, 

{Fern. a lord; a 

lover. ’ 

'iPlifr, tiff, Iho ejB^ often em^ 

' pared to the #ie 


eyes ; the range of the 

eye ; insir. with one’s eyes, 

the- fire of the eye. 

(1), a man, a human being. 

■5^ (2), V. a , to refuse seorn« 

fully ; Pror. ^ rf ^i^cf 
f«r, ifyou offer ababhan eveii^hd, 
be (is so particular about bis caste 
that be) refuses it : cf 

the spool of a weaver’s shuttle, 
(loe. ww), a tube, a conduit ; a 
stalk (of a lotus &c.) : 

■sraOr, a lotus : 

a lotus leaf. 

if'f, a finger or toemail. 

a nail-parer : an instrument 
for cutting nails, 

^r, V. n., and 'o. a.^ to wash, 
to bathe ; after bath- 

ing. 

bathing. 

irrl, adv. not : nay, 

nay. 

^r%P:, a barber. 

m (1), a word without significance, 
frequently used at the end of a 
verse, to fill out the metre : e. g. 
Vid. XXYI. 

(2,) = (rare). 

*rK, see 

(Fern. WT^f^) a barber ; 
Frov. %Pl •sTT^f^ ^ 

{sarcastically) a sharp barber she 
is ! why, her nail-parer is made of 
bamboo- 

’irT%, a boat, a ship. 
adj. naked. 

■srff , the penis, 
a grandson. 
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the , :nose, , T3TT%„ to' .have 
one’s nose painted red^^ to be dis- 

^■RT, a serpent. [graced. 

WTJl'f^,"a tail. 

WRIT, (Jhm. Wlirfr), clever, skil- 
'ful': ....beloved*" 

Wlfwfw, a serpent’s wife. 

WTW, V. n, to dance. 

WTWT^, dancing. 

WT^, {Mm, WTf^, or WT^), a dwarf. 

WTW - Wl%, V. 

WT^j a lord ; a master : a husband : 
a nose-ring, Proy. 'W3TT wrw W 
(an ass) without nose- 
ring in front, or hobble behind, 
i. 0., entirely free. 

Wrf^^r, childhood. 

WTW, 2^. to measure. 

WT'^Rf, measurement. 

WTW, a name : a word : WTW 

(to pray) in the name of God, (to 
pray) to God. Vid, LXXVI, 2, 
WTW for saJce of metre, 

WTW, see WWT^. 

WIT, stubble, the stalk of a grain left 
in the held after cutting o£^ the 
ear : cf %^TT- 

WlfT, WT^, a woman, a lady. 

WT^jthe stem, or stalk of a plant ; 
cf 

WTWT, the nose. 

WT^, a husband : a lover : Yid, 
XXVIII, 1, ‘^^^formhe of metre, 
(idj. own, one’s own. 

fw’WT, fw^T, adv, ^ prep, near : 
fwwrr, empJi.^ even near. 

fw%, wW, <idj. good : in the modern 
language is the usual form, 
hut Vid, always uses 
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■ ww), to come out, 'issue.;' 

neighbourhood : adj near. 

(P. 54), V. a. to bring out ; 
commence (a road) from a certain 
place. 

{Mm, fw^Tpf) adj. good, 
fw^TTTW, adj. without cowries, or 
money, Frov. ir^T^ 

^fk f%WT the man 

without money went to market, 
and his heart broke when he saw 
the cucumber. 

, adv. thriftless : exceedingly 
distressing or painful. 
fwTO, the Vedas: (Vid. XVII. 4.) 
there are four Vedas : see 

) a look, a glance ; 

attention. 

adj. own, one’s own. 
fwaTT, adj. harsh, stern, cruel, 
fwrf, adj. continual, Fistr, used 
adverbially fww, always, con- 
tinually, every day ; Frov. fww 

# wfl t^T 

if a man does not look 
up his fields every day, and his 
cattle every second day, he is sure 
to lose them. 
fcTcEI = fww. 

fw^TW, end, limit, fw^TW m:, to 
drive to extremities: adv, iiualij. 
fwWTW, a receptable : adj. full. 
fw^T, abuse, reproach, 

fwtrw, fwww, adj. skilful, clever. 
TW^>W, the act of fixing or deter- 
mining a marriage between two 
persons. 

fw^TW, abode, residence. 
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acconiplisliment : protecting, 

■ earing for. 

that ■which hinds a woman s 
petticoat (“ftft) : a kirtle. 

V, CL. to tell : to betray, 
the act of telling. 

water : tears = c. 

'0. CL. to see, watch. 

^xm, sight. 

devoted, attached to. 
pitiless. 

without wealth, poverty- 
stricken. 

1 ). a. to fulfil, or act up to 

(a promise). 

acting up to. 

V, c,. to create, fashion, 
creation. 

( 1 ), 

fifKTJTir, (2), the image of a god. 
fkXM, ^4/’ 

2:LIX, 4, 

sales of metre), adj. hopeless : dis- 
appointed. 

suspect of (anything), 
suspecting. 

cessation, Yid. LXXYI, 5, 
fsiXi^for metre . 

'O. a. to put, to place, 
putting, placing. 
adj. pitiless. 

one who moves about at 
; ^ight : a goblin-: the moon. 

the breath, breathing, Vid. 

XL, 8, ^ LXXIY, 4, for 

’ metre. 

Ms, Bighi 

fi^fsc?r, o(|;.'8liaip. ■ f ■ • ; ' ; ; iSi: 
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firfTH'rfiTi the lord of night, i. e., the 
moon : it is supposed to le marle- 
ed uiith spots resemhling a deer 
and hence a deer is said to have 
an undying affection for the moon, 
see'^fc^. 

f^fgtT, easy in mind. 

adj. and adv. certainly, truly, 
firf^ = g- V. 

V. a. to look toward, to spy. 
gazing at. 
sleep. 

5ft%T, reproach, censure. 

adj. good {the usual icori); 
Frov (for ) 

t, it is not yours, and 
as it’s another’s, you say it is not 
good, — the grapes are sour: se& 

ift'q:, adj. low : vile : mean. 

^tvr, sleep. 

^■<T, #, to plaster. 

a woman’s waist-cloth, 
the 7 ii 7 n tree, ivhose Imde ie 
hitter' : {Yid. XLIII, 5) a basket 

made of twigs of this tree is here 
compa'Ted to separation, in which 
the speaker represents herself as 
a lotus lyi^ig withering. 
water : tears, 

my eyes fill with tears. Yreguentlg 
^^^for 7netre. 

dark blue ; black. 

r>* ( 3 . Yast ^ 

^ 7 ). a. (3. Yast to 

hide oneself: to hide {cj. 
hiding, concealment. 

'* see 
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t). a., 3. Pres. (Fii. XXX YI,. 2) 

■'J * 

" to press, to squeeze. 

' pressing, squeezing. 

•sfrfif ' adj, fresb, new» 
an anklet. 

C\-4 V, 

a king : ' (Vul XYII, 2) 
the king of the world 
toas Bali. 

=: ^Pl, q. v. • 
adj\ confused : complicated : 
unintelligible. 

#%<T, an invitation ; Frov. 

^fl, be has no money 

in the house, and invites the 
whole city to a feast, (of foolish 
eooiramgance) * 

t7. a. to lay, to place ; of 

laying. 

#irT, {Fem, or a boy, a 

child. 

'^q'r, an anklet. 

«s ' 

{1),^, a. to prevent, hinder. 

(2), a kind of flower : its hlos-- 
som issce7itless : (Vid. XLIII, 6,) 
the speajeet^ co^iipay^es 7'ivals to 
the soe^itless nevar, and lienself to 
the lotus. 

prevention. 

love, affection: 

the friend of my love, my beloved : 
Yicl. LI I, 2, saJee of metre. 

(F. 43) a friend, 
an anvil ; Prow, ’ii ^Z: 
^r, if the anvil is empty, 
{i. <?., has no iron on it) the blow- 
falls on its head. 

a prayer, a request. 
adv. not, (rare). 


a wife’s father’s house ; Frov. 
{a S€7'pa7tt addresses: his ^nistress'y 
who maJees excuses for 7iof paging 
hmi) 

■ your ■ father’s farni' 
may be washed away, but I can’t' 
let my three .sers of marim go. '• 
a .servant. 

service. 

), loss, damage. 

(fem. tiPi) sharp ; intelligent* 
#TW, 2 ?. a. to pinch, pull. 

%«r, salt. 

water : tears. 

^T, adv. nine. 

cloves. 

§T^, a maidservant. 
ord. nmi. ninth. 
q, r. 


1? 

old loc. of on foot^ 

or feet. 

V. n. to catch, seize, 
name of a to wn. 
sweetmeats, delicacies ; Vid, 
LXXYII. 3, 

xfw^, stone; Vid. LIII. .Pj'xr^lt 
for sake of 'nietr'e. 

a pagari^ or turban. 

W, xfO], the foot. 

XfJi^T, a' thing for 'tying ' tho'Y f eet^ a 
fetter, a hobble. 
xf^, mud t paste, 
the lotus.; 

xf^T, the wing of a bird : a fao^ 
qR, V. n. to be cooked, digested, 
an armlet. 
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'U. a, to regret ; cf. 
which is the more co 7 ^rect form, 
regret, sorrow, 
fire twos, five tiaies two = 
ten, see 

'yJS ^ 

lie who has five arrows, 

— the god oi: love. Ykh 1, 1. 

xr^T^, fi%. 

twenty-five : Vid, LIX. 2. 
the twenty-fifth consonant, viz., 

(see the middle letter of 

a lotus : also the first letter 
of the god of love {id. 3.) ; 
and the last letter of virtue 
(FiJ. LXVIL 1.) 

xrWj side, direction : to hurn 

one’s face toivards a person ; 
to prove the premises of an argu- 
ment {F. 5 with double entendre). I 
V- to grieve, 

regret. 

sorrow, regret, 
xrfw^, the west : 

looking towards the west. 

9 q, V, 

adj. western. 

xrff^l^T, an inhabitant of the west. 
adj, behind, hinder : meta-^ 

'3 * ^ ^ .K. •'•Vto 

pho}\ invisible. Frov, 

for tbe purpose of 
seeing {so far as yottr e^es go) 
your back is invisible, e,, turn 
your back to anything you do not 
wish to see^ i , ■’there are ' none 
so blind as those that won’t see. 
•cffsililf, ' ,a_, toditary 


genealogist, duty it 

is to arrange marriages, 

■qR five : an assembly of five per- 
sons : people in general. 
qsiYT == V, , 

silken cloth. 

a village account- 
ant ; who is generaUg the ediwat-^ 
ed man of a village ; hence the 
ffoverl, 3TliV t, Rttt . 

q^qiCt, in a village of Mgatlis, 
even a ddioM may become 
i, e., association with the educat- 
ed, will make even a fool learned. 

/ smackb 

tRT^, V, a. to irrigate, to water ' a ^ 
plant. 

q'ST^q, irrigation. 

q^T^, adv, immediately, suddenly, 
q^, (q^), an object of study. 
q^R, V, a, to send : qB:H % 
q'S'Rq, sending. 

q^, ^K, or qiftr q^, V. n, to fall : 
to lie : to take place, be : happen J 
qiW q^, to fail behind, linger : 
fRW q^, to fall on the back, 

to fall on the face, q^, 

to fail sideways : to take a posi- 
tion, e. g, ^qq qfq mw ■! q% € 
qiarfT %^T fq:% be good enough 
to he arbitrator in this matter, 
and settle our dispute : qfq 
{F, 27), to become; often used 
with the indeclinahle lyarlwqde of 
another verb to form a passive 
instead of e, g., qf% q^, to be 
understood ; see gram, § 185. 
q^, falling: news, 
qf^, q^q, a buffalo calf : Frov, 
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:#fr' WKr 

buffalos are grazing in bbe .'fields 
beat the calves, i. e , in'' a fight, 

: the . smaller iiieii get caught, and' 
the .richer and more powerful real 
culprits get off. 

the first daj of a lunar 

, .fortnight.*' 

't. a. to read : : recite. 
ohL the act of reading. 

(2), cm?. To cause 

to .read or recite. 

the causing to read. 

a. learned man, a “ Pundit.” 

learning, 

Punditship.” 

a cloth with a coloured bor- 
der, see 

a flag, banner. 

iT?r€t, a wif e : (Vzcl XYl. 10) the 
wife of loho teas ilie enemy 
of Rah an, teas 8 ltd, see and 

a flag, banner. 

WTW, fitill, the infernal regions. 

■qrftf, a lord, master : a husband ; 
{VicL XVI, 8) the limhand of the 
fowrtli dcmyliter of Raehh {Dak- 
sha) = the Jmshand of Mohinl = 
the moon (8om) ; the whole com- 
poimd is in the genitive governed 
hg (sister) ; the sister of 

8om was Lahshmi, who tooh hodily 
form as Miihmini : (Vid, XVI, 8^ 
the husband of Kdm JDhemt (see 
lahieh S'iva 

rides, '^ef (Fk^. XVII, 2): 

the husband of Ushd (the dawn) 
who was the daughter of 

Bdndsur Anirwdclh^ 


: the son ■ of 'Fradyimmi' ^ the. son of 
■ ■ Krishn : ( Vid, XYl,: 41) ^tdie . hus- 
band of PmhciUnms Siva,, tcliose 
foe (^^') was .. , Kdmdeh ; ' ■ see' ' 
and tff: nfn 32^, the 
husband’s room, the bridal.. cham- 
ber. 

V. a. to trust, believe in. . 

5 trust, eoiifidence. 
see 

the leaf of a plant, of a book : 
a detailed description, 
a road, way, path. 
v, n. to lie scattered, be scat- 
tered. 

a scattering. 

a stone ; a stone, 

a wayfarer, 
a word, a sentence. 

(Fern, one who breaks 

wdnd excessively : one w'ho talks 

foolishly, a spendthrift ; Frov, 

■ . in the 

consideration of a spendthrift, 
money is like potsherds. 

■cr^K^, a blessing : there are Four 
'blessings, . mxn, mm, / and, 

virtue, wealth, love, and 

salvation : a thing, fact (verz/ 
common in this sense), 

a betel-box. 

a conduit, channel ; euf 
streaming with, soaked in : 

' (Vid, .XXXVIII^:;., 2, ' .ot, 

looafive), in a conduit of red, hence 
soaked with blood, see 

adj. covered with wafer, 
flooded (as afield), 
a canal, conduit, 
qfil'ft? the eyelash. 
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the wiiici, 

17^, ^5 Fre-;p. on ; upon : in : from (o£ 
time), from the time of 

my birth : conj. though, although : 
proijerhj inclecl. part. 
xrtl^Kj the bosom : a clou-d. 

(1) , orer, above, on, upon. 

(2) , adj. pro. other, another : 
oee 

x(X (S)} j P 

way, manner, means, method. 

to shine ; bloom, 
the act of shining. 
q^^K, 'O. a. to reproach a person 
concerning anything, to cast it in 
his teeth. 

reproach. 

q^^’eT, (qqw), end, termination. 
qT^^fff, (qfe1%i), plan, device: 

eontorsion, twist, wriggle, 

T^firq^, a gift, present, 

q?:^, fallow land ; any open space, 
mid air. 

qT-^tr^. trust, belief, confidence: 

Qoith genitive of 
ohjoet), to trust. 

q^fs^j q^t^, a foreign or distant 
country, 

q^q, a festival, holiday, 
q^qw, a mountain. 

«ee 

q^q¥!:, q^qq, subject to another, not 
one’s own master : dependent on 
another, tpcq^ to yield, suc- 
eumb : unhappy, distraught, 
q#q entering, entrance, #, 

to enter, commence. 
qK%q, 0. 0* to console, comfort* 
qx^q, coEsektioa. _ 


[EstraNo.; 

qqq, adj. and, adv,. excessive,, very, 
much. 

qqiflW,. „ an authoritative saying 
confidence, trust ; Vkl XLIX, 2, 
for salce of metre. 

relief, 

ju’otection, nourishment. 
qx;qT, a dove, a pigeon, 
q^^ (1), the act of touchiBg., touch, 
qq^ (2), V. a. to touch, 
qq^'q, adj. pleased, delighted, 
qq^q, the act of touching, touch. 
MXmf% lit. a touch -jewel : lienee^ a 
very precious jewel; a term of 
endearment. 

qqfqqr, gen. of empK for 

^X (2), (VicL LI, 6) : ^35 ig 

possible however that qKf% in 
this passage is fern, of q^^j an 
old ohl. form of qq; (2). 
qKff?f, adj. friendly, or profitable to 
another. 

qqrqi^, manliness. 

life : heart (metaphor icallg), 
Vul LXIII, 7, qqrt for metre. 
xiTTqq, adj. overpowered, conquered : 
subst, defeat. 

qft:, Frep. on, upon ; qnc, how ? 
previous acquaintance with, 
or knowledge of a person. 
qRpqeT. known, acquainted with. 

relations, family. 
qfqTSjff, adj. submissive, obedient. 
qPew, end, conclusion, Vul XLI, 
5 , oqri'^ for metre. 
qfqt^, 52 . to abscond, retreat. 
qf?;t^q, desertion, 
qfqqff, adj. submissive, obedient; 
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family, relations : ' dependents. 

q. v, 

V[rx^^, soft, yielding. 

embraces, tlie act of em- 
: bracing. , 

way, .■ manner. , 

^ iiow? ef. -q^aRfw. 

p, ch to give up, desert, for- 
swear. 

(Vicl XII. 4.) old 2nd sing. 
Idres. of siqyposiUtiotis root xrPc^ 
(per metatliesin for to 

wear (clothes) : Thou wearest. 
i|t% V. a. to see.' 
seeing, sight, 
love, affection. 

V. n. to run away, abscond, 
a neighbour. 

a veliicle, animal on wdiieli 
to ride ; Frov. 9 ^ 

an ass has only one master (a 
toaslierman), and a washerman has 
only one vehicle {mi ass)^ i. e., 
every one should stick to his own 
caste-trade. 

W^T, a bedstead. 

V. n. to be reversed, 

^T, to return, 
reversing. 

an army, a regiment, 
a position of sitting with the 
feet crossed under the buttocks : 

to sit in this position : 

ef iTir, 

WT^, a. to spread (as a cloth or 
skin). 

■^%^b ^ BO^^tch j a light, a candle. 


■ . a : sprout, . a ^ shoot, a ■ y o ting 

plant. 

the king of' delicate plants, 
the lotus. 

q'OT, a tender of beasts, a cowherd. 
or WWTR m to scatter 

(seed f'e.,) to spread out, open. 
(loings 

q’^ff ^T, an inhabitant of mountains, 
q^, ^ praJiar, watch, or 'quarter , of 
a day or night, see 
the heat of a elicmMddr or 
Police officer : watch and ward. 
This iDord has an ohliqtie form 
onlg used in the ohlique 
cases : e. g. {Sal, XIX) *$■ 

ws 'tf, I have 

stolen them, and brought them 
from Sallies’ beat. 


q'^^ a guard. 

a mountain. 

V. a. (cf. to wear 

(clothes), #, to put on 

clothes. 

qi %^5 qrq^, adj. first : loo. qf%«iff% 
{Vul LX, 4), or {Sal. 

Xri), at first. The lit. trans, of 
Vkh LX, 4 is ^at first the sentence 
put an end to her life.’ 
qfq%T^ 3Trq, a cow that has had one 
calf {-^zSlcr, 3zfe). 

W, q^, a husband, a beloved. 
qS’q, q^% n. n. to arrive, 
arriving. 

qfi'q'Fq, V. a. to cause to arrive, to 
take, carry. qiE%r uk 
qs^r, a guest ; a bridegroom. 


:^T|>,trTq,,(l);,;.;'See,qiq.. 
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(2), the feet, old loe. 

mxT% q- i?. : an 

under tenure, hiof see xfT^ 
fro7n toJiicJi it should he carefully 
disfingtilshed. This distinction 
has not^ so far as I am aware, 
heen noticed by any loriter on 
land i enure, and hence great 
confimon has risen on the sithject. 
milfT, see 

tn^iw, {Shr. ■sm'W, Pier, xn’gft) the 
rainy season, including the 'months 
itsbarb, and S'raban. 

mud at the bottom of a lake, 
a wing (of a bird), 
i?H five: {rulXXll,S) a 

sentence of five syllables, viz,, cf-ft 
“ you will not come,” of 
and -qf^, five each. 

qf^T, def mm. the five, 

be who has five arrows, 
Kim Beb the god of love : cf 

qfsf^, a side : the side of the body, 
qffir, a line, row : a necklace : a 
sign of the pUml, e, g,^ Vid. 
XVIII, 3. 
qi^qfj ^dj. ripe. 
qTJT, a pagan, a turban, 
qrqr (F, 57) = qf%, q- 1 ?. 
qiw^, qi^, ado, mid. q)rep. behind: 

- qm the pretty girls 

;• of Boutb Mitbila are pendulous 
' before and weighted behind, j cf 
^i3T,ybf another mrsion. 
qiit, half of a head of hair, when 
divided down the centre* 
qrancrqii; a college^, a schobL , ' 


[Extra Noi 

qr^T, (Mm, qT^') a buffalo calf, „ 
qT%, an edge, a margin : tbe,„colour- 
ecl edge' of a cloth,' qf^n.; ' 
qTfvr, = qT^. (2), q. V. 
qrw, the leaf' of a tree, or of a book 
an epistle, letter: a leal platter ; 

■' Pf02)'. wq ilT,' qm w 
■ (at a funeral feast, the per- 
son who is comforted most, and 
whom the relations try "'to, induce ^ 
to eat, is the so7% of the deceased : 
here he is neglected hy the greedy ^ 
relations, an d the transla tio n is) 
be whose mother is dead, has nei- 
ther platter nor food : the act of 
falling , — see 

qiw^j qiWK), >35^^’. slender, 

delicate, 
qivrc, a stone. 

qrq;, a breaking of wind ; Prov. qi^ 
%€t, the concealing of 
such under pretence of clearing 
the throat. 

qi^ (1), betel leaf: the red colour 
imparted to the lips by the juice 
of the leaf, 

qT«T (2), the act of drinking : qiW 
to drink : qivr, drinking 

nectar: Vul XiV, 10, qi#, 
locative, 

qifiT, water: Yul LXXVIII, 3, 
qiqt for metre, 
qi^ (1), Hindi for qif^, q, v, 
qi^ (2), a band, 

qK (1), ^dj. and ado, across, on the 
other side. 

qr^ (2), «J. a. to cross, to pass over : 
Pi Bangdli this root is used in the 
sense of to be able ; Pmidiis say 
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. tlmi Uis^mtm mad m MaithiU ; 1 
l)ut I diper from them on tJmpomi, 
having noted three passages in 
'VidgdpaU in vjMgIi it is used apim^ 
rently in this sense. They are (1), 
IV. 3. 'mm'' 

iohieJi I translate who can turn 
aside a greedy eye” iPaiidUs make 
iTK n verlal moim mid translate 
‘hvho turns aside the crossing* of a 
greedy eye,” toliicli is cm molcioard 
translation^ and liar dig 'makes 
sense : (2), XXXIII. 5 sf 

*freT, which I trmu- 
late I cannot tell the words of 
my love” FaiuUts malce 
a notm, and translate “ the telling 
is not crossed, e., attained to” 
vjlilch is practically yielding the 
position : (3) XXXI. 4 

tvhicJi Fandits 
translate who bears warm em- 
braces to their utmost limit 
(■qi?:) hut tohieh seems to me 
much more nearly to resemhie the 
Bangdli ¥1^, 

who can bear warm embraces 
anyhow^ in modern IfalthiU, I 
have not met rfix in the sense of 
to be able.” 

■qrC (3), Yid. Y, 1, -qi?. for metre), 
the act of crossing : mx ^Xj 
to cross a person over a stream. 
qi^T, snow. 

V, a. The following forms have 
been noted, Simp* Fres* 1 qr^l*, 
qifq^, 2 qT%% qTf^% 3 qiq, 
qfqf^ ; 3 Fui. qT^T«T; 1. Fast., 
^ in poetry, 3 Fmt q|%^ j IndecL 


Fart, qT^.; . .io' ' get, to, obtain : , 
Indeel. Fart. XIV, 

5) , or qrq, used as a preposition ; 

' see qq ; siqi? qif , from- my biith : 
loitli ohl. vei^hal noun to be able, 
e. g., wqiqt iffq, I cannot hear 
to find, see, distinguish *. .. hence,, to 
come upon, anive at. 
qyq, qjqfq, qifq^, qffqq, qilt, 

. qjq. 

qm = qiq (2), q. V* . 
qxq’ (1), neigh bourhood: qiq or 
qTq,y?r<? 2 :?., near. 

qiq (2), a net ; a collection qr^e 
a head of hair, a lock of liair : 
locative, qi# Yid. (XL, or qi^ 
{Yid. XXXIX, 7) for metre* 

qTOT, = qiq (1), q, v. 

a line, a procession in line, 
qi^q, a stone. 

adj. foreign : qy^ cul- 

tivation by a raliyat who lives in 
one village, and cultivates in 
another ; to he carefully distin^ 
guisliedfrom qi^ ^y^cq, which is 
derived from qyq feet, and means 
an undertenure : see qyq. 
fq, or qtj v, a., the following forms 
have been noted, 3rJ Simp, Fres, 
fq^q, fqq, qlf ; 2nd Imperat. fqq, 
fq^^, Fres. Fart* fqtq, q^q^f 
(incorrect, Sal, XIV) : Fast. Fart, 
ql'9^: Indeel. Fart, fqfq, 
q^fq, verbal noun (e. y. 

qt^qiqr fit to drink) ^ obi 

fqt {e. g. fqtqr sufficient for 
a drink) : to drink : to absorb : to 
bo full of : comp, verb, fqq ^for 
fqfq # to take to drink, to drink. 
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fxf^, see ff. 

the act of drinking. 
fq^T arlj. beloved, suhst. a beloved 
one, a husband; cf. 

causing to drink. 

fWR, or c^; 2nd 

Imperat. (FiJ. X, 10), to 

cause to drink, to give to drink, 
a drunkard, one who drinks. 
fqWX, (fern. fq'^IK), a beloved one. 
thirst. 

adj. thirsty. 
see 

(fom. participial 

adj, drunk. 
f%, f%T, a lump. 
fq% the Indian cuckoo. 

a spittoon. 

(fern, slippery, 

slipperiness. 

(fern, adj. slippery. 

fq^'l^adv. and behind ; c/! 

fqWK, mK, pursuing : fxf® 

a cage. [pursue. 

fqsrTC, rice pounded in water, 
fqf^, the back ; cf. 
fcpf, V. n. to suffer pain : to be hurt, 
or wounded ; ef. fq^T. 
fq^q, pain. 

adj. tired, weary; cf 
fqfe, a stool ; cf. 

fq?r^, a father : brass ; JProv, fq?r<qr 
so much pride 
about a brass nose-ring ! 
fq#!:, a paternal uncle, fqffr’^TcT, a 
' paternal uncle^s son, 

fiwir?, fqw, ftjlw, Sffe . 
fTO, adj. pained, -weary, tired ; fiTO 
SfT, to te tired: cf. fipp. 


f’iRfr, fq^^, love, affco- 

tion. 

or slightly jellow 

yellowish, 
fq^rq, see fq^m. 

TmJ% a goblin. 

fqi3^, fqi^, a slanderei', a back* 
biter. 

fq^K, wages for grinding. 
fq^Rj’, the act or profession of grind.- 
ing grain. 

Tt, V. a. to drink, see fq. 

= fq^T, q. V. 
adj. yelio-w. 
ft^q, see fq. 

fq. 

q^i?T, adv. behind : afterwards 
cf fqWT, qr^h 

qWs-, the* hack ; cf fqfe. 

I, pain, agony ; cf fqf T, 

fatigued, tired ; cf. fq^iqqf. 
q^^T, a stool, a seat ; JBroi\ nqr 
3lffe, he has his but- 

tocks in Gaya, and his seat at 
Baiuiras, i. e.^ you can’t be in two 
places at once. 
qtqTj a pipal tree. 

ftt, ft-qq see fq. 

•ft^T = qtfT, q. V. 
yellowness. 

‘V. a. to cause to drink, see 
fq^Tq. 

qf^, a worm. 

qTW> adj. {properly participle) 
pounded. Subst. dust. 
qiJi, FtisJiyaj or the eighth nalcslmira 
or lunar mansion of the rainy 
season. 
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the feather of an arrow. 

^ o ■ '35^ ISSjv ' -^ps ' 

irt, iT^, see 

13 'S ,3 

■ xrw. ■ 

^fw%T. see ■qf%. 

a. present or .clothes, sweet- 
meats, &c. sent to the house of . 
a bridegroom by the guardians of 
the bride, some montlis after the 
marriage. 

see ■ 

3 ' CJV 

rfafTW, V. a, = 1 ?^,, g. v. 

vS <S\ 

worship. 

xTfT^, a son’s wife. 

xf«T adv. again, see xrF«T. 

feni. agreeing loiidi siil 
{Jkl LXXVlIl! 2), holy. 

the seventh nalcslicdra 
{Funarvasid) or lunar mansion of 
the rainy season. 

adv. conj. again : on 
the other hand, still, nevertheless. 
adj. holy, sacred, 
holy : a good action : the good 
actions of a former life : Vid. 
XXXVIII, 1, imt}\ for 

for metre. 

(1), a city, a town : 'qFc^^, 

\S ..... .. si 

the townfolk. 

nX (2), and -qx, and v. u . ; foh 
lowing forms are noted: 1 and 
2 Imjgerat. ^ 8imp. Fres. xfpcq ; 2 
qX ^ ; S FuL qX"^ ; Fast Fart. 

; to fill : to fulBl, com- 
plete, do : to fill, be filled. 
qx^, see qx (2). 

the god Indra. 

adj. former : siiibst, former 

*3 ^ 

times, olden days : q'^{Vid, 

XXXVIII, 1) the virtuous 


actions of a former life : cf 
'. qxq. - 

q^T^T, a collective .name, for 'the 
three naJcsIiafrgs^ or lunar mansions 
Ftirva-.FIidlgim^ Furvdshddha, 
■■ .and Furva- 'B Jiadrapa.dd ; the first 
of these is the eleventh jiahshatra. 
qxm^, a citizen.' . 

'3 

aclj. ^ adv. former : for- 
merly. 

«ee (2). 

V. a. to fill, fulfil, 
fulfilling. 

{Vid. LXXIII, 2, for 

.3 ^ -3 

metre) adj. old. 
qjxq, see qx (2). 
q^^, a man, a husband, 
qqq = q^q, g. v. 
qqq = g, v. 

3 Ki ■*• 

qqqi^^, tlie fore-noon. 

3 

q^fqrcT, adj. with the hair standing on 
end : thrilled : delighted, pleased, 
the earth, 
q5i ==: q-^ q. v. 

q^ V, a. to ask, inquire : this verb is 
frequently ivritten q'i^, hub this is 
imorreet^ ewcept lohen the vowel 
is shortened aceording to gQ^am. 
§148. 

qwq, qM, emph. qfq^T, the act of 

■ J . ■ 

asking, a question. 
qmfv\ a. '1 rFast. ; Fidee!.. 

Fart, qt!^ ; to worship, oifor wor- 
ship to ; also qfcrf q^qq (VuL 

q^^, a worshipper, 
q^, a kind of cake, or sweetmeat ; 
it is not easily digested, hence the 
proverh^ ahotd one who aMe-nipls 
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'things he cannot 

lift WT ^iTT, a. fight for cakes, 

, ■ c\* ■ 

when ghi won’t digest, 
the East. , 

an inhabitant of the East. 

n. ;■ 

adj\ full. 

C\ ^ 

TkT'^W (F- 5), the premises ot an 
argument. Tf^ to prove 

an argument. 

the East : also q. 

■qW, 

wheafcen dough, for making 
cakes ; 

0\ “ 

xr^, a bj'idge. 
onions. 

the belly, a glutton ; c/, qiar. 
q^f the act of lying on the 
belly on the earth. 
q^TT, a basket, a trunk ; JProv. 

^ q^TT for a 

tired bullock even a basket is too 
heavy. 

TOW, a glutton. 

TO, the belly ; cf, TO. 
qfe, a market. 

qwrT?, a driver of cattle with aqfiTT, 
q. V, 

q% a. to put on, wear (clothes) ; 
to adorn one self with any thing, 
the act of putting on. 

%T, ad;\ first, 

tf, xfq, adtK used to give emphasis, 
, surely, q, he alone, 

the foot. 

or the act o£ borrowing. 

xf W, a road. ^ '' 

W 3, p, at to enter ; ' to .rr^h- inte. 

. entrance.’ .■ . „ = ■■ 


qW, a cattle- whip or: goad.;, 
qft', a ^-pgnGy or ■ main drain , for 
irrigation. 

qT, .the feet, the leg : qq^. ' ' 

qq^, ( = qi^q), manliness, com*- 
TO, P> «• = TO,,g'. V, ■ .. [age. 

qw, a pice : a smalhcopper coin.' ■ 
q'T^TT, straw, .after, bei'ng broken, and 
trampled on at the threshing floor : 
that part of the stalk which is 
cut off with the ear : cf. 

qfw, ,' 

^mx, qj^fr, a tank : oU. plur.^ 
qj^TO, F. 31. 

V, a. to rub, or wipe off. 
qiWW, wiping, 
tl^t, a small kind of fish, 
qj^, adj. stout, robust. 
qTW, qx#!, a book, 
tr^, p, a, to nourish, bring up, 
cherish : {BaL III) m neat, 
sense, to be nourished, to grow up. 

a small kind of basket for 
holding clothes. 

q3lW> a fiscal division, a pargand. 
qfir, F^'ep. in the presence of. 
qffXqM, the act of protecting : 
qfqqr^qrq, to act up to one’s 
words. 

qcq^, adj. visible : in the presence 
of {very commo7i m this sense). 
qTO, adj, first : {Vid. LIX, 2) the 
first consofia^it, vw. qx: the lsi5, 
25^A, mid 2iith consonaivtsform the 
POO'vd a lotus j see 

and qiErr?;q : {Vid. LXII, 1) the 
eleventh consonant is which 
with forms a promise ; see 
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mh. first, for the 

first time. 

ifelliT, obeisance, reverence ; in corre^ 
siyondence, mj compliments” to 
so and so. 
a question. 

adj, pleased, gracious ; 

see . 

life : (oM'aZfZ.) tuir#. ■ 

mm-it, (Vid. xxxvn, b) k p. 

^|«r, = q, V, 

adj. beloved, = fxT^T. q, v. 
afrectioii, love, 
a beloved one. 
q. V, 

love, affection. 


the act of putting or throwing 
a baiuli'ul of food into the mouth ; 
Froo, About a 'poor man tvho 
should he onodest, hut ivho is 
greedy at a dinner-party ; 

WT ^'^y he^ w ho 
(at home) never touches parched 
grain, is now gobbling large hand- 
" Ms : . ■ 

v, a, to separate : to winnow. 

winnowing, 
the act of winnowing. 

(fern. -qs^cSjT^ {fem. 

adj. scattered ; lienee 
large ; Froe. 

a foolish Mija' has large 
eyes; 1% ^ a 

foolish Miya' has a ragged beard. 


T|r 2 %, add. separately, apart. 

■qr^T^, unconnectedly ; suddenly 

unawares. 

qTB'T, qjfT, a split length of bamboo. 

qrf, V. n. to bear fruit, to friictifj'; 
to ripen. 

qjFf, possessing the expanded hood 
or neck of a snake, but especially 
of the Cobra : a snake : ■ qrpf 
a precious jewel supposed to exist 
in a snake’s head : often com- 
pared to a lad if s face. 

’Wm, a snake’s hood. 

( Oj^ )) separate. 

throbbing. 

distance. 

qj-^W, dawn. 

qj^, qi ^5 a fruit : {Vid. XVI, S) 
the fruit beloved hj S>iv is the hel^ 
noted for its roimdness and hard- 
ness : see WTqffir, qf^r, and 

^ I • ? ^ ^ 

qit^qr, (u.^^ ), a harvest. 

qif^ (1), V. a. to gobble, to toss 
into the mouth hurriedly : efl 

qjfqr (2), = W, q. V. 

, the lungs. 

a noose, a snare : old ioo. %'!% 
(Vid. I, 5). 

TiT^, V, n. to be torn : to be torn 
out. 

the state of being torn. 

qfrf^qi’, glass, crystal 

qjTK, V. a. fact. o/qiR) to tear, 
to break : to open. 

a tearing. 

qjT?f5BT, Fatima, the nu>Lher uf 

- Hassan and Husain. 
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mx C-)> ploughshare. 

V. n. to turn, to twist, to 

leap, (Vul LXXVI, 8) 

■' = 

fifrl, a European, 
aturn. 

) a complainant. 

ctcJj. tasteless, 

V, n, = RsK, V. 

pen and inkpot, 

’mz, VfiZ, V 71. to blossom : to 
burst into blossom, to burst out, 
burst : {of a 'bt{/rgla7') to break into 
a bouse : to be broken, cracked ; 
Proz?. xr*r a 

' s* * Vi Vi- .. 

cracked pot looks for a companion, 
i. e., the fox who lost bis tail : to 
quarrel amongst oneselves, Proy. 

when there is 
disunion in the house even fools 
loot it : cf “^X- 
, a small kind o£ bird. 

Vi 

the hissing sound of a ser- 
pent. 

z?. 71, to be guessed, Frov. 

where was it 
guessed bj you ? where he beat 
me, an allusion to the mstmotwe 
power of the fei^itle : cf 

{*-^y) leave, liberty. 

^ (1), = W S'. 4?, 

(2), a flower, a blossom, 
a flower-basket, 
a flower-garden. 
m, to blossom, 

oil^ maSe from the 
or ^ o4h^' tweePBoetdei 
flower, ' ‘ , V: . ; 


...[Extra isro. 
.whispering .softly in the 

.ear. ■ 

. (fern. 0 ^ 1 %), one 
who whispers : a deceiver, one who 
.. speaks . false] 3 r'; Frov. 

^ ^fx ■ : m a 

disbonest shopkeeper has her 
house full of weights. 

T|^, -y. a, to blow ; to blow up 
a Are ; ■ Frov . ' ifir if -zfit 
% WTq, you don’t even help 
to keep the fire alight, and you 
stretch your legs before it to 
warm yourself, (thus preventing 
other people enjoying it). 
acif loosened. 

■^TJ, c(dj. active, intelligent. 

= *^5^ (2), q. V, 

W, 'V. a. to wEiKsper : to speak 
falsely : Inded. Fwri. 

iftr, a lie. \Fdo,y falsely. 

V. a, to throw, 
a throwing, 
puffing and blowing. 

"^Xi 7). a. ami v. n. to turn aside, or 
away ; Vicl XLIX, 1, to 

turn aside the face : to whirl, 
turning aside. 

"^KT} a circuit, routine. 

odv. again : Iie^iee^ on the con- 
trary, on the other hand. 

== q. *. 

*’^1'^, o, ti, to toss by the handful 
(food) into the mouth, to gobble : 
a boil, a sore. [of 

a small fish, lohose helhj 
sioelh emrmotidp tohm Mown 
out hif ‘Wind — a cruel mnusement 
of little hoys, 

■%K 7 0 , a. to break, smash. 
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jSTote. Ifmif/ words commemm^ in 
this dictionary xcitli are^ in com- 
mon use and in the selections^ 
spelt loith 

t\ a, to cause to sit, = 
the jujube tree. [^. v. 

^^^5 age (o£ a man or woman), 
period of life ; first 

youth. 

qiiT, a family, 
a crane. 

verbal quarrelling, wrangling, 
the English word ^‘box.” 

mXT {fem. a goat : cf. 

adj. foolish. 

a present. 

a bundle of clothes. 

( fom. a goat : a she 

y oath face is supposed to x'esemhle 
that of a poor ma-n^ hence the prov. 

^liT ^ W WT, he’s 
got a face like a she goat’s, and 
yet he is as stout as a pestle : cf. 

division, the act of dividing; 
J?rov. ■q'Tf% 

the tish are still in the water 
and they divide them each into 
nine slices, i. e., they count their 
chickens before they are hatched, 
a tale, narrative, 
a granary, 

a kind of sewing, coarse 
quilting. 

Wf T, the hart of a tree. 

^# 1 , name of a tribe of gipsies ; Froc. 
about 07ie who does baddy ichat he 
miqlvt be expected to do well, 

■« W, the foolish 
Bakho set up his tent in a pit. 
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a sparrows 

form, shape, appearance. 

the cotton plant, 

a Bangcili. The Bang alls 
speak cexy bad Ilaiih ill and hence 
cannot he undo'stood, hence the 
following Frov. is used icith refer- 
ence to any 07ie iclio does xiot speak 
plainly 

in the first place lie is a Bangaii, 
in the second place he stutters. 

WTT, adj\ foolish ; Frov. 

^ the fatlier is a fool, 

and the son intelligent. 

(1) , voice, speech : a word, 

(2) , v.n. to escape, be saved, 

voice, speech : a word, 
escape, the act of escaping. 

V. a. to cause to escape, to save, 
{Vid. XL, 12) ^^T^TW,./hr 
you will cause to escape : liexice 
you will conceal. 
see 

a kind of millet. 

a player on musical instru- 
ments ; Fxwv. 

the saint of 
saints has turned fiddler of fid- 
dlers ; i. e., his pretensions to 
holiness are all hypocrisy. 

a thunder-bolt : liexice adv. 
violently, tightly, %'^T^ 
to fasten a door tightly : 
a thunder-bolt sleep, a sleep so 
sound that even a thunder-holt 
will not break it. 
see 

market. 

'V, a. to send for, 
or call a person = Hindi 
see 
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the art of rope-Hiaking. 
liigh-way robbery, 
a kind of quail. 

V, a. to collect. 

{fern. ?fSTf%fsi), a 

•wayfarer. 

a kind of large metal cup. 
a pot for boiling rice, of globu- 
lar form. 

(1) , aclj. andadv. large, 

great ; Tery : W # greatest : 
see T. 

(2) , the or banian tree. 

an ox. 

TT, greatness. 

one wbo is great, a great man ; 
nom. plur, is properly a 

Hindi word* The Maithili form 
is : in Maithili the form is 
properly only used as an olUqiiQ 
form or agreeing loith a noun in 
an olUgu^e case^ as in Vid, III, 6 ; 
XLI, G ; a7id XLIV, 5. 

V, n, to increase, 
a broom for sweeping with, 
■^^5 increase. 

V. a, to cause to increase. 
a. to show, explain ; 
or t, to tell 

IfFR, wind : to fan : Vid. 

LXXI V, 4, sake of metre. 

adj\ mad. 

(idj. rheumatic. 

a lath, or thin piece of wood : 
hence the cross pieces of a roof, 
' see %TO. 

^'sEnrsr, a fold, or enclosure for cattle ; 
Frov. 1% inw 

the foolish Miyf'’’ !m'‘^l3ik' cattle 


fold in the midst of the village, 
face, countenanee* 

reign,, majesty;. ; 

1^17, a kind of grain, “ gram.” , 
a scoundrel, a blackguard, 
murder, slaughter. 

(cf m'^)^ a.maii who W'atches 
the fields of a village and guards 
them ; garde eha^iipMre* 
a song of congratulation. 

^■^1, a wife. ■ 

(1) , V. n. to be made, to be 
manufactured : (of a field) to be 
ready, prepared, cultivated ; F^rov. 

% mx mxm 

TgR, be whose fields are ready in 
Asharb, is ready also all the year 
round. 

(2) , a wood, a forest : old loe. 

(3) , that which binds : 

that which binds a woman’s 
petticoat a kirtle. 

the state of being ci^eated. 
see 

a fish-hook, 
shaping, making, 
concord, reconciliation. 

■^^K, a trace, a sign. 

V. a.; 3 Feriplirast. pres. 

; to make, concoct, create. 
{fmn. a shop-* 

keeper. 

a binding-house, i. e.^ a 
a merchant. [prison. 

adj. wild. 

a man of Banaudb, whence 
the best peons are supposed to 
come. 
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a tic, a knot qt button for fas- 
tening clothes. . ' 

(1) , a bond. 

(2) , to bind : to perform, 
pawning, giving tilings in. 

pawn. 

bonds, binding. 

=: . g'. . Mi&hammadan. 

W a friend : a relation, 
a prisoner. 


= ,^Tsf , q. V, 

a kind of red flower so called, 
a father’s share in the family 
property. 

^^5 a father. 


^cT^T^, plm\ of g* V, 

O * C\ 

WJTj a thorny kind of tree. 

adj\ left-handed, 
enmity. 

W, 'qW, age, period of life, 
good, excellent : a bridegroom, 
a year, 
rain, 
a spear. 

an exeellent, or 

beautiful damsel. 

an excellent man : a groat 
person. 

one who fasts, an ascetic. 

a bullock: Proy. %Tf^ 
^ it’s the lazy 

bullock that puffs and blows ; cfi 
a similar proverh. 
a. to tell, (P. 1 cfe.\ 

Hindi form f I tell ; (ul 78) 
Kmiaihfifor 

a tale, a story, 
a rope. 


a brahman. 

srfX^TW, a bridal procession. 

(1) , a year. 

(2) V, w.^to rain : also mtive^ ' 
to rain, to pour rain. 

the rainy season, the ' rains 

rain. 

rather. ' 

a child, an infant. 

force, strength, 
a great hero. 

name of a town on the south 
side of the Ganges, near Mokama., 
(^dj\ suiTouiided. 

sandy, 
a fool, 
folly. 

^€1’, a creeping plant, a creep- 
er. 

(1) , adj\ under the control of, 

subject to ; %, nm to he 

under the control of. 

(2) , ?J. n. to dwell, to be, remain. 
IndecL Fart. ^€1“ for sahe of 
metre. 

clothes, dress. 

TOff, the Spring season, mcliiding the 
months of Ghaitra and Baiscthh ; 
(Vid. LX, 4) cf here 

memis the time luhen floiuers 
appear ; also means a 
wommi’s courses, and hence 
means the three days of a tvoman\^ 
courses, during tchich her hushaml 
mag not approach her. The 
goimg&T hrother of 

is therefore the fourth dag, when 
her hiisland may approach her. 
the act of dwelling. 
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a bull, 
wind. 

K% 'v, n. io be or remain under 
control, cf, (1). 

^ 1 , m ( 2 ). - 

’^WT, a kind o£ adze, or axe. 

W^T, a young bamboo, 
clothes, dress, 
a dwelling. 

a thing : goods and chattels. 
t\ n, to flow {of a stremn), 

^T, to float away, be washed 
away ; to blow (of the wind) : to 
bear ; to work a plough, 
the act of flowing, 
to go out, 
to go outside. 

<^dj, wilful, spoilt ; Prop. 

%% a 

wilful Jolhini will pull her own 
father’s beard, 
j V. Cl. to sweep, 
a sweejAng. 

^ pretence ; a concealing, dis- 
guising. 

^IT, cidv, and without, 

outside. 

the act of preserving. 

^f^T, a slave without pay: cf 
(1), and 

' a sister. 

^1%^, adj, deaf. 

^fw, (c5L) a deaf man; Prov. 

: i y what does a deaf .man lose by 
sleeping, or a blind man by wak- 
ing word h properly an 

oUique form of and can 


only he used in the oblique cases : 
so also is an oblique form 

(1) , 3 simp. pres, of^’^, q. v. 

(2) , a wife, a spouse. 

(3) , ^^rf, ^S^T, adj. many, much : 
adv. very : again : in manj" ways. 

adj. incapable, lazy, iiiatten- 
laziness. [tive. 

see 

adj, mad, 
a dwarf. 

(1) , adj. bent, distorted : cruel, 

(2) , an armlet. [averse. 

^f^T, adf foppish, well dx^essed : ex- 
cellent, ft^, an excellent 

hero. 

iffsT, cotton. 

V. n. to escape, remain secure 
q- V. 
escape. 

barren (of females). 

V. a. to divide, partition ; Proy. 

tr (where 

is a Ihiliammadan form ofZ 
Fut.) The Miya' will die, and 
then distiibute sweetmeats, i. e.^ 
he has promised to do so, but 
keeps putting it off. 

(1) , V. a. = q. V. 

(2) , an embankment, 

(Sal. XII ) an embxxnkment made 
by the power of my virtue. 

a bamboo ; (Sal. 1) preen bam- 
boos are considered luchy to make 
a bridal chamber of 
stfs^, a flute. 
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the arm : ,, %, , to %ht. • 

the voice ; , , s there was 

no voice,' I, could' not speak. Vid. 
XXXIX, 8, if% for sake of metre. 

mm:, a goat. 

^3T, a horse’s rein. 

WTW, a tiger. 

atlj, eloquent. 

^TW, ^I^T, thejoung of any animal, 
es]). a calf. 

IT^, V. n. (Fres. Fart, Irreg, 3 
Fres, (Vid. LXXXII, 4), 

(Ilarkh. XI, 6, Kanauji pres, 
part, ^ofw) ; to speak. 

WT«H> (old Loo. even in 

speaking) speech ; music, 
a horse, 
an armlet. 

a path, a road : to 

look for the path, i. e., to expect 
anxiously. 

a small metal cup, or vessel, 
the ground immediately round 
a house ; Froo. xfTef ^r#, 

■^X %KTj if went into the 
garden and could not find a plan- 
tain-leaf, how could he find a plan- 
tain in his house, 

r. n. to wax, increase, 
a broom, 
wax, increase, 
a flood. 

^T?r, news ; speech ; thing, subject. 

mm, wind. 

a light, candle, 
a cloud. 

(1), lands surrounding a village, 
as distinotfrom the or home- 


stead, and from the 3fiif^r or rich* 
Ij manured lands close to the 
houses, and the or lands at 
a distance from the homestead. 

(2) , a prohibition, objection : 
hindrance, 

(3) , V. a. to prohibit, object to : 
interfere with, hinder. 

^■^^5 hindrance. 

mm, = ( 2 ) q. -v. 

wm, an arrow, like an 

arrow : Vid. XLIX, 5, for 
sake of metre. 

a monkey, Frov. 

^ a cocoanut in a 

monkey’s hand, i. e., it is of no 
use to him* 
habit, custom, 
voice, words. 

m^, and (the 

first of these forms is considered 
the correct one) or % v. a. 

to bind, tie : hold fast, §3:af 
to have patience : to build, 
a father. 

er, relations, brethren, 
mm =: m^. 

a mendicant present, Frov. 
(about a poor temple) 

the priest 

went out, and the temple was 
then empty. 

a title of extreme honour, 
a gentleman o£ high position : 
irreg.plur, 

a brahman, zmcallg applied to 
bfdlimahds of the Paehbima sept 
of bastard brdhnans. 
m^f or <^dj. left; not right. 
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external. 

^T^T, a stream, a current. 

Irreg. acc, of wfe, q. v. 

tlie creeper of the arm, a 
woman’s arm compared to a cree- 


{Tid. LXIir, 7, W) ; {Vtd, 
IX, 1) the vowel to the left of 
the thifd vowel (i;) is which 
forms the first sylldbles of 
come 1” : adverse. 

{or for sake of metre) : a 
fair one : a damsel, 
wind. 

S' 

5 twelve. 

(l)j ^dj. young, tender. 

^TF, (2) water. 

(1) j 

(2) , aij. young : a child, 

baby. 

or wm, ebildliood. 
a bridegroom, a husband. 

Nj ■ ■ , 

■<4V^ fT*r) 

sand. 

'■'3 

(1), scent, odour: fragrance: 
(Fid. II, 1, wnfor sake of metre). 

(2), V. ch. to scent, to give fra- 
grance to {Fid. LXXVII, 3) 
qrv-q^ I scented the 

qfdn leaf with camphor, I put 
small pieces of camphor into the 
leaf. 

nn (B). = w q* V- 

a vessel, a basin, 
a dwelling house. 

■qT^*T, S' conveyance : tbat on which 
a person rides: the animal on 
which a deity is supposed to ride : 


{ISJcr. Fr, 

a fan. 
seed. 

the act of having young, 
e. y., W 3rR, a cow that 

has had one calf. 

t, 'O. a,, to marry 
one person to another : Sii^hst. a 
marriage ; Frov. ift< 

(a woman addresses an 
old lover) ^ I am now married, 
what can you do with me, 
wedded. 

fq%3r, separation. 

fq%ftr, (Fern. f^Tfarf^) deprived 
of ; forlorn, 
sale. 

adj. uneasy, anxious : con- 
fused, confounded. 

fq^p9fr, (idj. bright, shining. 

fq^^T, a sect of high caste Brah- 
mans, who make a living by 
selling themselves to sell) 

as husbands to women of lower 
caste. 

#!§, poison. 

^dj, poisonous. 

ftrqi?, cidj. uneven : intolerable, 
f^fer, adj, uneasy, tormented : un- 
bearable, intolerable, 
a thing, subject. 

a spoiler, one who 

, , spoils. 
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I?.: <!jf. to spoil, to 'cause to j tbe god of lom 


turn out badij. 
spoiliBg. 

between' : in 

tbe midst. 

i’. n, to cliange, alter, 
change. 

*^) ^dj\ middle. 

ftWK (i)? discrimination, judgment ; 
(Vid. LI, 1, f%^Kybr metre), 

f^K (2), V, n, to consider. 

(Fern, one who col- 

lects 5 i%w^ ^wi ^ 
how can a woman who collects 
cow-dung, (expect to) sit in a 
bridal chamber. 

= f^’W, q. V. 
toe-lings. 

ft'ifN’T, the bedding of a bed. 
victory. 

a seed, 
a seed-bed. 

I^W (1), wealth. 

flrf (2), ftw, V, n, to pass away ; 
also ofT. 

passing away. 

adj\ passed away, expired ; 
Mm == ( 2 ), V, 

V. a, to stretch, extend. 

adj, rent asunder : (%.) 
heart-broken. 

the act of leaving a place, f%^T 
%, to go away, leave ; 
to allow to go. 

f^^K, cb. to tear, rend, 
tearing, rending. 

a foreign country, a 
distant land, {Vid, L\\l^ fttt 
locative). 



the celebrated poet of that 

name. 

a ceremony ; Ffov. ^,1%^ 
the ceremony is more look- 
ed after than the actual mamage, 
(following the letter, and avoiding 
the spirit of the law). 

■j%srT?fT, God, the Creator : fate. 
^kT% manner, method, way, 

how ; adj. various, 

of many kinds, add. in many 
ways : fate, accidentally : 

God, the Creator, Brahma, loJio 
(Vid, XVII, 4} has four faces, 
see and 

V. n. to become melancholy, 
sorrowful : to become angry ; 
Fq'ov. m ft WW, if 

you speak the truth your friend 
I will get angry, 
ftw, ft^T, ftw, prep, without : ftw 
is the usual icord m Vid . ; it 
occurs 14 tinies, a^st. ft:«rF> once, 
and ftif, Qtot at all, 

^m^hiFid. LXXVIII, 2,) ohso^ 
lete Fres. I pray to = 
ft^5FrS,j^/’c>??i root 
ftWT, = ft^, q. V. 
ft[f*f^^, that which puts to shame, 
prayer, a prayer. 

ft:%^, pleasure, gratification. 

a drop, s25ot, bead, 
one who discriminates, or 
appreciates. 

a drop, spot, bead, 
distress, calamity, misfor- 
tune. 
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fWYW, reversed, con- 

trary, averse, repugnant : (FeV?. 

' , XXXIII, , 1) ^Yfr(w), . 

coitus a tergo, 
marriage. 
ailj, wedded. 

one about to be married, a 
bride or bridegroom. 

wisdom, discretion, discrimi- 
nation. 

pure, spotless, [ed face; 

{fern, aclj. with avert- 

ftX a tree bearing a red fruit. 

in the jpkrase (SaL 

XVI), of various colours, ef. 
igi, id. III* 

a queen (?) 

^■5^% separation. 

fTOfw, see ^Tfw. 

agitation, disturbance. 
g^ '0. 

ftrj’Sf, opposition, 

xfYiT 5 ) between 

action and sloth there is a great 
difference. 

for ^oT, the country where 
Krishn sported with the eow- 
herdesses. ftw a woman of 
Braj. 

(JXJb) adj. all, entire, 
f^4% (Joe, delay. 

V, n. (SarhhXYl, 8, Kanauji 
8 JBres, to caress, wanton, 

sport amorously. 

■■ 'froigWjCaressing.- 

mmyu, hTKYll,S, for metre 
lamentation, a 'lament.'/ 


[Extra ;Nq.' 
(Fm. fwwiR), a eat ; Frop, 

an angry cat scratches the dust 
with her claws ; i. e., helpless 
rage expends itself on the meanest 
objects, 

{loc or for metre) 

enjoyment, amorous sport. 

a damsel with 
whom one sports, a bride. 

^far, cf r, n. to ask 

for a wedding present. Part of 
the wedding ceremony. 
r. 

odj, white, shining. 

(tdj, venomous. 
odj, uneven ; cruel, 
sorrow, dejection. 

q, V, 

to forget : desert, 
a thing forgotten. 

n. to be at rest, be 
tranquil : Vul II, 2, ? for 

8 Fres, . 

separation, 
the god Vishnu. 

V, n. to dream, = 

speciality ; special 
meaning, purport. 
fk% ftf%, the Creator : fate. 

ft'fTff', wind. 

morning, dawn. 

God, the Creator ; 
fate, Frov, ^xm ^X. 

js 

it is fate’s nature to fill 
the full, i, e.^ to him that hath 
shall be given. 

V, n. to smile, 
the act of smiling. 

■ seed; progeny, offspring. 
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(xdj. between, middle ; 
Bii^lst. that which is bet ween, diff- 
, erenee' : frep. between. ' 
ftw, ftw> a scorpion centipede, 
a seed: algebra : ==■ 
semen virile, ./in opposition to tm 
the menstrnai excretion ; the 
of these two is stij>posed to 
he the cause of production. 
IIe7ice, lohen applied to manimate 
ohjects, such as the ea^dh, the tioo 
together mean poetically 

the soil, which is the eficient 
cause of production : ( Vid. XYIII, 
3) the pomegranate. 

a roil of betel-leaf 
prepared for eating, 
ftw, 2?. n. =: f%fT, g. V, 

the mistress of a house, a ladj. 
a hero. 

mm. twenty, (Vid. LIX, 3) 
the twentieth consonant, i, e.,*f,see 
: also = poison, as in 
Vid. LXIII, 6, where there is a 
pun 071 the two mea^imgs of the 
word. 

ftf%, G-od, the Creator : 

fate. 

w, ^3^%, 

\j '3 V# 'Jl. S 

see 

fly, 

V. a. forms noted, are 3 Birivp. 
Fres. and q»rrf^, 1- and 2 

Fut. 2 Fut. to 

cause to understand, to search : 
to satisfy. 

instruction. 

a persuading: hence de- 
ceiving. 


see 

•3 ■ ,vl 

^5 p. n. to drown,, be .drowned : 
to drown oneself; «. 5. lir, iho 
eo7Teetfonn. 
drowning, 
folly. 

or or adi. 

. foolish ; Proo. ^ m 

he looks a fool, but he 
gets up early in the morning, i. e.^ 
you won’t catch him napping, 
old age. 

an old woman; Prop. 

. i?T €, “ft m old 

woman dies surely (lit. in a vital 
part), when her daughter and 
daughter-in-law are ridiculed for 
going astray. 

^^■^5 p. a. to put out, extinguish, 
adj. wise. 

the planet called Budh. 
a wise man. 

■3 ^ 

{fern. ^f%J!Tsr, 

adj. wise. 

V. 

a drop of water 
(only 071 d m this sense) : 
a cypher; (Vid. LXIII, 5) 60 — 
10 == 50 ; take away the cypher^ 
and 5 Teinams^ which is 
also piea^is an assemblage of five 
people, Imice people in general : 
{id. 6), two added to a cypher 
heeo^nes 20, which is which 

also meatis poison: (id. 7), a 
unit followed hy 7iine cyphe^^s foims 
a thousand onillions called in 
Saiishrit (tjfl) which also means 
a lotus. Seme nine to 
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the left of nine cyphers is 


9,000,000,000, or ^ a young 

lotus. 

a kind of flower. 
and dlso follow* 

i%g forms (tre noted, 1 Swip. 
Fres, 

2 Imperat. 3 Fat. 

Fast. Fart 5 

3 Fast. fmH *. Indecl Fart 
; to understand : to know, 
prceive : the passive is formed 
with xTf, thus to be 

understood : see gram. § 185. 

V. n. == F 
the act of drowning. 

iSS, ■ *■.■■■..■■ 

, a fool. 

pudenda mulieris. 
the country of Braj, where 
"" Krishn spent his boyhood. 

an account, a story: a very 
* common word, in conversation of 
all classes. 

(/m. dis- 

tracted, distressed. 

if id. XIII, 1, for 

metre), concealing, excuses. 

disease, sickness : ruin ; Frov. 
W^^T^ rjT 

destruction comes to him wbo 
, displays excess of wisdom, i. e., 
too many cooks spoil the broth. 

pervaded: (cf time) 
completed. ' 


[Exim/Nor:. 

(1) , adj. discrete; manifest, 
visible, apparent. 

(2) , V. a. to perceive, Yid. lY, 

2, your 

heart perceives it, hut conceals it 
through shame. 

i^jhc’^), a fool. 

Gw) pf'^'ep. without ; 
without eating, without food. 

#3IT^, one who is compelled to give 
forced labour; a legdri f Frov. 

ww ^ sift t 

it bad been better 
that a tiger should have caught 
my Lord, than that he should 
have been compelled to labour 
forcibly. 

t;g: = q. V. 

i[%, to sell ; (^Sal. XIX.) 

ohl. form of ^rd ver'hal noun 
she went “to seli.’^ 

sale. 

t^T, a son. 

a daughter. 

a hedge, wall, Proy. 

when good 

I luck once comes, no wall will keep 
her out. 

a chain ; difficulty, sorrow. 

V. a. to hedge, fence in, sur- 
round. 

surrounding. 

a granary, a place for storing 
grain. 

^ goblin, demon. 

^df wounded. 

§^*r, a wound, grief, pang, 
a door-bar. 

a spot of silver flxed as an 
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ornament on. a woman’s forehead, 
ef- 

V. a, to pierce, spear : to hook a 
fish : to kill 
piercing. 

'■ -s' . ■ Sftj, . . 

=: q^. V. 

(1), small silver or gold 
spots on a woman’s forehead, 
zvJdch surround the or 

vermilion patch on a woman’s 
forehead. 

(2), a braid of hair, braided 
in a single braid and failing down 
the back like a tail, as worn hy 
a toidow, and hy a imman whose 
husband is absent, 
fifW, adj. averse, against. 

adj. taken away, abandoned. 
or the afternoon 

meal. 

#KT, time, hour, o’clock, ^<T 

how much time is there? 
i. e., how much of the day is left ? 
time, repetition, once, 

the afternoon. 
the tree oegle marmelos. 

a rolling-pin j a potter’s 
wheel. 

a kind of flower, 
a prostitute ; Frov. ^ 

a harlot’s son has become 
as great a saint as Basishth. 

%[, adj, good, pleasing. 

adj. full of passion, very amor- 
ous. 

5= f . 

(1), V, a, {causal of to 
buy, purchase. 

, (2), twm? buying. 


2,2S 

W, V, n. to sit == ww, ■ which ts\ 
the more correct' and usual form / 
to have nothing to do ; Froc,. 

%T#f n% a shop-keeper 
without custom employs his time 
moving his paddy from one box 
to another : does not occur in 

Yid.y being always used, 

tB% a seat. 

Wb"^, sitting. 

'c. a, to cause to sit ; Ib! to 
put on (clothes) : a Mindi form, 
the Maithili heing £. v* 

Ibm, = twra, 

a word, 
a jujube tree. 

t?t, an enemy, {Yid. XYI, 4), the 
enemy of Slv, the husband of 
Parbati, teas Kam Deb, loho was 
the god of love, and teas burnt 
to ashes by S'iv, and hence called 
the bodiless one : {Yid.lLYl, 
5), the enemies of the gods who 
were the sons of Aditi tvere the 
Daityas, see and 

their ^recegtoT (^) was S'ukr, 
see 

•Sk ' 

a bullock. 

or tB, which latter is the less 
C07^reGt and less usual form ^ v. 
to sit : of W. 

sitting. 

or V, a, the following 

forms are noted^ Fast Fart, 
Fidecl, Fart. a^td 

to cause to sit: to place, 

. '■ arrange : cf I^Bra. 
arrangement. 
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to load. 

load-bearing, a bearer. 

V. a. to notice, heed : console, 
notice, 
a sack. 

(l)j i'- ^*^'3 i^ie follow- 

ing forms have been noted, 3 Bimp. 
Fres. fit, 2 Imperat, 

; Indecl Fart, ; Fres. 
Fart. fr#«T, a7id : to say, 

utter, (of a hircl^ sing: to speak : 

that which has been said, a 
promise ; Frov. 

you’ve said your 
say, now hold your tongue. 

(2), speech, word: 

promise : consoling speech, 
speaking, 
a boy. 

(fern. adj. dumb. 

adJ. mad. 

adj\ passed away, elapsed. 

( Vul LI, metre), 

evil practices, debauchery, uii- 
chastity, adultery. 

(Fern. W^iT, 

a Brahman. 


^ I 

W[, see %r. 

5wtw, «[f «5T, a pimp. 

an humble bee. 

'&», a, to swallow hastily, 
to gobble: to eat greedily,- to 
gorge oneself with. , : , 
ii‘^,afooL 


^3T, pudenda mulieris. 

^3T^T3r^, a fire-%. 

^31<Tr, one who has bathed in the 
Ganges and pretends to have be- 
come inspired ; low caste men do 
this, and are miccJi revered hg their 
fellows for their pretended sanc- 
tity ; hence the proverh, srffe ^ 
t %T^, a fellow %vbo 

does not even wash his privities, 
turns a prophet. 

VTJT^, a sister ; (Vid. XYl, 3) the 
sister of Sorn, tlie moon, was 
Laksbmi ; Som ivas tlie husband 
of Eoliini, lolio was the fourth 
daughter of Daksh, see ^cfT, 
and 'Tfir; Laksbmi tooh the bodily 
form <^*iiukmini, and as Eukrnini 
her son was Pradjumn, 

who again teas an incarnation of 
Kam Dev ; Kam Dev’s wife was 
Eati. See a7id 

^?RT, a cloth to hide the privities. 

(Fid. Y, 4, onetre) 

God: Krishn. 

;tlf?r;rrr (= ^lf3TirT), a nephew, 
a runaway, 

^3r, Indian hemp, a name o£ 
Siv (Fid. LXXXII, 8). 

V. a. to worship: to change 
money, 
worship. 

the village custom of ex- 
change of services in ploughing, 
a warrior, a hero. 

^IT, or a brick-kiln, a furnace, 
(Fim. of T) a still, a place 
for distilling spirits, 
ff WT a pimp. 

*3i 


TOCABULABY. 
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a treasury, (Ful XXX, 5) 
^^n:, the treasury of love, i, e., 
imdendii m tilieris, 

a brother’s son, a nephew, 
the month Bhado. 

adj, slow in intellect, a fool. 
W, V. a. to say, or ^^ff, old 3 
he says. 

WW, speech. 

a humming. 

^ WK, . a CO o k - r 0 0 m . ' 

the last line of a song, con- 
taining the author’s name. 

a house. 

V, n. to wander, see (2). 

wandering, 

the humble- 
bee, said to he fond of the 
jasmine; lienee a lover, husband. 

(1) , fear. 

(2) , see %T. 

(1) , adj, full, full of : ST3T the 
whole world. 

(2) , V, a, to fill, to take 

a person in one’s lap ; takes double 
accusative, ^jfx ^X, to fill 

the earth with water : to com- 
plete, ^fc having comjDleted, 
adverbially, till : to be filled. 

a filling, a load: the being 
entrusted with a duty : enlist- 
ment. 

land given in mortgage. 

woof, see 

(1), an error, mistake. 
iriXXi (2), HW, V- n, and v, a, to 
waiulei', to wander over. 

Fast, part, of (2),' used m- 
adj, full 


the wages of filling 

a hole. 

^fx, ^X, adj, whole, entire : ef also 
^X (2) : filled with, covered with, 
e, g, covered with 

scratches. 

^fX^T, one who bears or carries. 

hope : the giving hojie, con- 
solation. 

adj. good: true: “iR^ good 

and evil, virtue and vice. 

^^1%, goodness. 

(VkL XL V, 5), q, v, 

ashes. 

V. a, to cause to float, or float 
away. 

floating. 

see 

the eyebrow ; cf. 

^TX; ^TX> a brother ; the frst is 
the more usual form. 

an elder brother’s wife. 

V{T^X, a whirlpool, a circle, v, 

^T^r, nature : price, rate of sale. 

the stimulnting product of 
Indian hemp, bhang. 

breakage; Prov. ^x^ vipsiB*, 
^X the plough is broken, 

repair it. 

a trace, indication. 

^ff’, a pimp: a rogue: a large 
earthen pot. 

I ^TfTiriT, roguery, 

i form, shape, appearance. 

I' V, it, and 0 , n. to say, spinik, 
speech. 

¥r mi, mm, speech, words ; dialect. 

I (1), fortune, good luck. 
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^T3r (2), V. n, to run away, flee ; f^^fcT, f^frr, a wall. 

^T3T^ a defeated army. dawn, morning. 

HTHTW, a sister’s son. separation. 

= ^IT, V, [I'ent. the mound round a 

(^TTK^), hire, price of labour : tank. 

vjTrT, boiled rice ; food. 

a brother’s son. ^'1'^, light friable soil suitable for 

vjT’ft, a furnace = growing spring crops. 

q, V, (1), fear; (2), = fi-lfft q v, 

( 1 ) , V. a, to say, to speak : to aclj. separate, separated, 

appear ; resemble : to be dissipated, {Fern, (J' id. VII, 3), 

dispersed. fearful, terrible. 

(2) , or m^.for metre, speech : name of a king, 

a saying, a word. to tie. 

speech, <&e. the earth, ground : 

(1), nature : love. floor, seated on the 

(2), v. a. and 'O* n. to like, love : floor, 

to please. to wither, 

affection. the arm, hand, 

a wife. a serpent. 

mr, a burden ; hire : wages. S'esh, the lord of serpents. 

(^dj. heavy : great, important. the earth : the 

^T?i?r, the forehead. Demon Bali. 

^T^T, a spear. n. to lose one’s way ; Froo, 

a bear. ftft the 

see Joliias lost their way in a linseed 

=: 5^1^, q. V, field ; Linseed, in flower hy moon^ 

n. to float ; SIT {Sal. light, loolcs lilce water ; mid there 

XVIII) or (id.) (efl is a story alout a nmnler of JolMs 

a-'nd the BangaU (who are notorious fools) stvim^ 

form of the compound), to float ming across a linseed field and 

away, be washed away. losing each other. 

== q 'O. the world : there are said to he 

q- ^ fomteen worlds : hence also 

Mmitf {M. Ill), means 14; similarly fcg (a season) 

alms. means 6, and when a person says 

(Fern. »"^Tf%), Fartidpial he will tahe 14 + 6, he means 20 

£?<^V wet. i. which also means 

fVnT^, adi}. ^ jpr^. inside* (Vid. LIX, 1). 
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a store-liouse ; Pros?. 

#f ^Tf a horse i^en 

he gets loose, goes back to the 
chaft-lioiise. 

(rdj. light brown. 
or chaff. 

W, the earth = g. v, 

. ., sS * : . ■ 

^^^5 adj, hungry, 
geography, 
parched grain. 

(fdj. burnt, drj ; Prov, ITK 
«fjr sr, fl-ft there is 

not even dried bhang in the house, 
and the lady is gobbling cliurd in 
pulilic, (f. e. is extravagant) : cf, 

a ghost, a portent. 

^ kole. 

S'- 

(idj, fearful, terrible, 

Vi'S ( 1 ), an interview : deserts. 

(2), V. a, to meet. 

5 '^^, a meeting. 

^aqT<r, V. a, to send ; the more usual 
word is xf^T'cT. 
a secret. 

a spy, busy-body; Frov. 

mx. through 
a spy in the house Lanka was 
burned, 
a beetle. 

adj\ ^ ado, exceeding: very, 
sound asleep. 

q. V, a preliminary 
tour of visits paid by a bride or a 
bridegroom to her or his relations, 
two or three da.ys before the mar-. 


riage. It is the eusiom for the 
pe7'S07i visited to give the visitor 
a f resent, sfTT^F, to ask for 

a wedding present ; lienee^ to go 
on this tour of visits. 

form, appearance : dress s dis- 
guise. 

S (1), § 31^, see 

§, ( 2 ), fear. 

§%T, a buffalo ; Frov, 

f the buf- 

falo is only a fool, and you’ve 
given it a grand name, — Kunja- 
lia. 

adj, terrible. ^ 

a husband’s elder brother. 
with whom the tvife cannot sgeah ; 
a younger brother is ^mth 

whom she emi s])eah ; of §P5Ti^. 

.a, to 'enjoy; 

^3R, enjoyment. 

the act of eating. 

3?t^, morning, dawn. 

$r, see ■%!. 

ohl. the e 3 ^e-brows ; of, 

Oi 

■ 

an elder brother’s wife ; a 
wife is only allowed to sqyeaJc to 
her hmlandls younger hrethren^ 
and often has an intrigue lolth 
one of them, hence the Fi'ov, 

the 

:■ \A * ' 

wife of a fool, is elder brother’s 
wife to every one in the village 5 

ef 

a whirlpool. 

^ 37 ^, the humble-bee. 
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v 

IR, postp, in ; the first 

ard last are not used Ip Vid., the 
second and thirds eaeli once, 

a eircie : tlie circle 
of light in the clouds round the 
moon. 

%^^posip, amidst, among, 
scarcity, famine. 

Indiari-cuni. 

ndj. mortgaged. 

a spider. 

i=l^'i‘3[T, nectar, honey : a hee. 

i?^T, a male elephant with small 
tusks. 

velvet ; Froi\ ^ 

sewing of (coarse thread 
made of) hlmnj grass on velvet : 
i. e,, incongruity. 

a fly ; Frov. # 31^ ^ 

where is the treacle that the 
flies ate, {a man ofiers Jriooloxis 
excuses for not providmg sweet- 
meats for li is friends ) . 

3?3T, a path. 

see irfjT (2). 

adj. plunged : {of the heavenly 
bodies) set : pleased, delighted. 

one who gets a thing for 
nothing, a swindler, a bilker. 

a beggar, one who begs: 
Frov. fir^f 

the Mipdl is really (as poor as) 
^ pretends to 

be rich and has) his doorway full 
of beggars, (who have come for 


the kingdom of Magadii, or 
south Bihar. 

odj, of or belonging to 
Magadh, an inhabitant of Magadli. 

or v. a, to send 

for ; also = W3r, F 

JRSTT^W, a summons. 

•5RWT, name of the tenth Nakshatra, 
or Lunar mansion. 

an ornament for the fore- 
head, cf, •nfsT (1). 

borrowing: a Muhammadan 
betrothal ; Pro y. Viar^t, ^Z 
the marriage took place 
immediately after the betrothal, 
i, < 3 ., there was indecent haste. 

TOW, adj. propitious, fortunate. 

^'3rr = irf^ (1), q. v, 

TOTW, see 

see^l^{2}. 
a seat, chair, 
a mosquito. 

a son, whose elder brothers have 
died ; Frov. tl3T 

the mother of a machhai bears 
the sorrow of losing sons. 

a cluster of blossoms, especially 
oj the mango. 

vr{^^T, adj. middle, intermediate: 
the middle of three brothers, or 
the second of four brothers. 

the cord, or string connect- 
ing two pdlos or bullock yokes, 
an ogle, wink. 

TOT, a kind of buttermilk; From 
{of g man who has once burnt Jim., 
mouth ivith hot milJe) 

’Tf^nr wfw ■?t?t through fear of its 

Os. 
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beiiig (hot) milk, lie blows on the 
buttermilk before he drinks it, 
i. 6 ., a burnt child dreads the fire, 
5FrfB:^T, a temple. 

the head, having 

filled the head, can-jiiig a load on 
the head. 

V, n. Srd JPres. irreg. Wj 

to hang about a place, to hover 
(of a bird), 

a slip of bamboo which goes 
round the edge of a round win- 
nowing basket, acting as its side, 
see •^xf* 

a small house open on all sides 
in the centre of the court-yard of 
a house, erected at the time of 
Tarious festivities, as marriage, 
a grain, (^Artinissia vidgaris) 
much eaten by the poorer classes 
of Tirhut. 
a hut. 

a hut, house : lienee the name 
of the siib-dimsion 
Sita’s hut.’’ 

a Magistrate. 

Bftr, a jewel : a diamond. 

adj. composed of jewels, 
a circle 

the circle of the moon. 
ijfT opinion ; a person’s sect. 

mother, a common word used 
hy the lamer castes 
iffcf (1), mind, opinion. 

Bi% (2), imperative ^roliihitive far “ 
iiele^ do not- 
ify, V. a. to churn : to cause to 
foam, or boil, 
churning. 


2'2i,'' 

the head. 

an inhabitant of Mathura. 

'• 3 . 

wine. 

I adj, intoxicated, mad. 

), help, assistance. 

Kam Dev, the god of love. 
adj {from for 

Vid, XXXVill, 1, Instr, 
for ; blind with 

passion, 
honey, nectar, 
a bee. 

adj. whose life depends on 
honey. 

a draught of honey, 
the citv of Mathura. 
adj. sweet. 

(for 

■3 a3 

name of Krisbn. 

{or •>x\%for metre) adj. full 
of honey. 

(1 ), old loo. mind : memory 

■iFTif xcr^, V. a. to remember : heart : 
attention, or having paid 

attention, attentively ; the desire 
of one’s heart, b-T a desire 

has arisen, wilfulness, 

with all one’s heart, 
xf^r, V. n. to fulfil one’s heart’s 
desires, xfi:!'^, v. a. to fulfil 

, ,' 3 , . 

another’s desires. 

fi«f (2), a measure of weight, a 
‘^maund.” 

^nsiX, adj. pleased at heart. 
i?5T^'SE[, the disturber of the 

mind, love. 

that which is born in the 
heart ; love. 

I v> n to boast, to boast 
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about; Trov. 

n when he was 

boasting of his bravery, he ran 
awa}' on account of a frog, 
old he. o/fisf ( 1 ), q. v, 

{Tid LXXXn, 8 ) Menaka 
the mother of Uuia, or Parbati, 
the wife of S'ib ; this is the tradi 
iional interpretation ; hut the word 
appears to he reallp a ‘voc.fem of 
the Bhojpari loord 'men’ 

It ivonJd then mean, ' 0 Lady.’ 
q, V. 
a man. 
manliness. 

born in the heart : love, 
heart’s desires. 
adj. lovely. 

(or for metre), adj. bad ; 
vile, base, mean ; evil 

company; 'Cl to become eor- 
inipted : gentle, slow, 
a temple. 

a maternal uncle. 
adj. composed of, made of. 

'o. n. (^the. following forms are 
noted; 1, Frosp. Cond. ; 
1, Bimp. Fres. ; 8 , 

1 , Fut. 3, also a 

Bhojpuri plural form used hg 
3£uliammadans is found; 

8 , Metro. Gond {F. 39) for 
Fast. Fart. 

to die, be killed; Frov. 

, jobl of -mxM) 

a dead son has many names, i. e., 
the dead are always spoken of in 
affectionate terms ; iiK ^ 

gfef you eyidentlyjon'ti 


intend to die, for 3^011 keep sitting 
up, (said to a convalescent). 
a cemetei\y. 

(Sal .XV) y a future participle 
passive of WX, lit. it is necessary 
to die, in the end a 

man must die. 
dying. 

pRXff, a vital part, ^x^ VTX, to 
indict a mortal wound. 

name of a class of songs 
celebrating the deaths of Hassan 
and Husain, sung at the Muhar- 
ram festival by Muhammadans. 

a mortal, the world of 

mortals, the earth. 

V. a. to rub, shampoo, 
shampooing. 

adj, black, dark, solid : sad, 
melancholy. 
see 

caresses ; Frov, 
iflY cease 

caressing me, it is killing me, 
WR, a burial-ground : any lonely 
place, Frov. m ^T, if 

jmu eat oil-cake {which has pur- 
gative properties), you will have 
to retire ; i. e., a bad result follows 
a bad action. 

a torch-bearer, Frov. 

^ 3Tff^ 

the oilman’s oil is being burnt, 
and the masalchi is distressed 
about it ; i. e., he is a busybody. 

spices, sweet- 
meats, Kabuli fruits, 

a Erst cousin, the son 
of one’s mother’s sister. 
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an ink-pot* 

ink* 

(1) , smell, odour. 

(2) , V. a. to smell, 
the act of smelling. 

adj\ great; Froo. 

good men dwell in 
the houses or the great, 
q ' D- 

a litter for women* 
i?^T;gf*r, a banker. 

adj. very friglitful. 
a kind of pulse, pliaseolm 
mungo. 

a great accomplishment, 
greatness, majesty, 
a bufEalo. 

the JBassia latifolia, 

** mowa,’’ 

a name of S'iva : a name of 
Krishn. 

■jiTf;, mXi a mother. 
j?osi^q?. in, see 

ilfir (1), ’iiaTT, the parting of a 
woman’s hair. 

fTiar (2), ^*3TT^, 1R[3TT^, V, a. the 

folloioing fo7-ms m^e noted; 3. 
Bimp. Free, mst ;1, Mi^t. ; 3. 
Fres. Indecl, Fart 

sBrift" : to ask for, demand : beg for, 
yearn for, desire, want. 
iBpm, asking, 

liWt, the bow of the boat, where there 
is a comfo7'tahle seat) hence Frov» 

sfl^^ srft, ^ 

the fellow who hasn’t money 
to pay Ills fare, takes the most 
comfortable seat in the boat. 

■flfft, a fly. 


ijf*#', the midst, middle : the waist. 

a wild man, a man of tlie 
woods : the steersman of a boat. 

earth, clay. 

the circle of light 
in the clouds round the moon ; 

ft 

^r3T Wift, it the circle is near 
the moon, rain is afar off, and 
mce ne^'sd. 

irfw, Tifm, the head, 
in, see 

V. a. to impress, to leave an 
impression upon, as of a foot m 
soft earth) or of a pair of female 
breasts over her loveFs heart. 
i^'PEgf^, impression, 
a woman, 
a chair = 

^FTift == iRlft, a dy. 

iFTifti^ = ^r, q. V. 

iflfe, earth, clay. 

V, a. to knead, shampoo, 
shampooing, 
iJT'^, over-boiled rice. 

'^TWX? ^(^ded to present partieiples 
asfolloivs cT m^X) immediately 
on coming. 

(fern, ijmftf), adj. intoxi- 
cated. 

^TfTT, a mother; wg fqm, 

parents. 

5RtW, the head. 

a name of Krisbn : hence 
generaUg) a beloved one, a husband: 
the month of Baisakh (April- 
May): the seventh lunar day of 
the month {Vicl LXVI, 1). 
mm tw ^ drinking cup 
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affjer the fashion of Madbab SIh. 
A solarnd. 

q. v. 

(1) , oriVkl LXXVII, 4) 

Jvr metre) ^ pride^ angea’ : self- 
respect. 

(2) , V. a, to lionour, reverence, 

^T^r, to trust : to consider, 
honour, fame, 
the mind, the heart : 

'STTH, soul-abidiajg. 
respect, reverence, 
respectfully : pride, 
a ruby. 

{fern, aclj, proud, 

a man. 

maternal uncle. 

to strike, smite, kill ; JProv^ 
*ri< febe 

soldier figbts, aud bis capfcaia gets 
the credit, 
a blow. 

IRKWiIt, a fight : PrOi?. 

although a thief, 
youturn round and fight {a thief's 
business being to run awag), spoken 
of one who refuses to admit him- 
self to he m the tvt^ong. 
quarrelsome. 

iiiw, ^Tf^r5r), a BusMh sur- 

name. 

the jasmine, 

1 ?]^, a garland. [lord. 

a landowner, land- 

see 

(1), ( F/<^. LXVI, 4, iTT% he. but 
wLXTf, § = for metre), a 
month, mm mm every month. 


mm (2), flesh. 
mmixm (P. 32), a great king, a 
Maharaja. 

a Muhammadan title. 
f<R5ffr'^, r. a. to press, squeeze. 

V, a. to put out, extinguish 
(a light). 

extinguishing. 

f^-3- {fern, ffifs), adj, sweet. 
fefT, adj, measured, under restraint, 
(P. 7) fRcT Km, to keep in 
one’s proper senses ; this is pro- 
hahlg incon'ect for f^R'fr, in 
toMeli 'nR'Rf looiblcl mean ^ friendly^ 
the whole meaning ^ Chitra did not 
keep his mind well-disposed.’ 
a poetical for '^m q. v. 

the country comprised be- 
tween the Himalaya mountains 
on the north, the Ganges on the 
south, the Gandak river on the 
west, and the Kosi river on the 
east; the 

Lord of Mithila, the present 
Maharaja Bahadur of Barbhanga. 
ftfBift, reverence, prayer. 

r, n {the folloiomg forms 
are noted; 8, Bimp. JBres, 

3, T'ut. fm^m, 

; 3, J^etro. Cond. (id 4) 
for Fast. P<^?i. 

: to unite ; to meet, be 
found by, Ut. (by 

you) Murari will be found, L e,, 
you will find Murari : to find 
{rare') : to yield to caresses, {Vid. 
XXX, 3), mTw m fm^m, union 
cannot take place. 

union, caresses. 
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e?. to cause to meet, to join : 
to add, {Vid. XVII, 4) add the 
number of directions, 10, to the 
number of the Vedas, 4, and add to 
them half the number of the faces 
of Brabrna (f = 2) j see 
joining. 

fiitffiii*, union, confederacy ; Proy. 

trif^ 

the cow and the milkman 
are confederates, — with (-out the 
paii leaving) his knee, she lets 
him milk water into it. 

(Vid. LXXII, 1), adj, 
tied, joined. 

black dje : collyrium ; ef. 

V, a, to grind, knead, sham- 
poo ; cf. 

grinding. 

a ash ; in. Vid. XXIX, 10, tJie 
girVs eije swimming in tears is 
co7npared to a fish- swimming in 
loater^ mid the struggles of the 
fsh when hooJced^ to the rolling of 
her eye : the hsh sign of the 
Zodiac, lohich is represented hy 
any word commencing icitli xf, 
hence (Vid. LIX, 4.) = XTT'^, a 
foot, cf 

(SaL XII 1) -y. m = g. v. 

see JIK- 

the mouth (_F. 6, the twrd 
should be for the sahe of 
metre). 
the face. 

■g^Wr, a pearl. 

^5!^, (old ahl. the face : 

(Vid. XVII, 4) Brahma hasfot^r 
faces^ 86$ mul : 


28^ 

I the mouth, or even the lips (Vid. 
XXXV, 5) : at end of an adjec- 
tival compound taJces a fern. 
e.g. Vid. Til, 7. 

that which cleanses the 
moutl], betel-nut; Froi\ 

■sr ^mx, 

he can’t afford to give 
his guest even a piece of betel, 
and yet be escorts him out of the 
house with as great pomp as if 
he had been actually entertaining 
him. 

a leader, headman, 
a club. 

passionately in love, 
g. V. 

a?id % to shave, to shave 

'"off. 

“iR^ the head ; see 

'4> * ' 

iRfT, V. n. to urine, 
urininsc. 

■^W«TT, one who urines much. 

a desire to make water. 

■sJ ’ 

jojM; joy* 

(^scsxi) an enemy, very 
common in this sense. 
enmity, 

adj, closed, shut up ; more 
properly see 

adj. silent, without sound, 
ijprf, a saint (old Gen. Blur. 

^ Vkll, 2, & XXIII, 4, 

{Fern. 'B’cft), j'^)i a fowl ; 
Frov. W 

(a man who puts) nine seers of 
spices to one seer of fowl, 
to faint, 
fainting. 
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an image ; idol. 

“^^1, a corpse : the dead. 

a name of Krisbn. 
a fool ; Frov. 

?j 7 «f ^iTK, a fool’s stick hits you 
on the head : L e.j only fools use 
weapons ; cf. W. 

V. n. to smile. 

a smile. 

a mouse ; see ttrt. 

S* Ck 

a wild man, a man of the 
forest : name of a low caste. 
see w. 

^ C\ 

to tie a person’s elbows 
behind his back. 

W, ^ % the face. 

the head. 

V, a, to shut up, close : Fast 
Fart, or (Fid, XXX, 

. ■■- ■■■,..■■■■■■■; V§ ■■ ■■ 

5), shut, closed. 

7R^, a closing. 

^firr = ^f^r, q. V, 

a root : principal (of a loan). 
tr 4 , a fool ; cf. 

foolishness, clownishness. 
iTO, ^T, a mouse; nursery 
nonsense-rliyme^ 

^•«r, wft ^ wr ^ 

5resi ifw a coarse 

canvas bag, and a mouse’s ear 5 
fill the bag with wind and bring 
it here : therefore (or perhaps 
being filled therewith) the bag 
burst, and the wind spread in all 
directions ; this rhyme is also sung 
ly grown-up people to bring a 
breeze^ and forms part of a curt- 


(Extra No. 

ous alphabetic al rhyme called the 
or “ Incantation of 
Wind,” which is of much popu- 
larity in Mithild, 

a pestle for beating grain in 
an '^^K, or mortar, 
musk. 

^{l), Fro ,1st pers. ; only used in 
poetry and sometimes ly Mtcham- 
madam ; the folloioing fo^mis have 
been noted ; nom. ahl, wf%, 
(lengthened for metre VuL 
LXXVIII, 5), ; gen, ; the 

form is also found, hut only 
as an oblique genitive, or (twice, 
LY, 6 , and LXIII, 2) with 
the final vowel lengthened for the 
sake of metre ; from this oblique 
gen. should he distingimhed the 
general all. form used as a dative 
of possession, e, g, T^r "sm 
(Fid, LXXIX, 18). to me 
there is not money, I have no 
money j has a rare fern, wfk: ; 
“^rfr only occurs once in Fid. 
XXXI, 1 , but it is there 
certainly masc,, the fern, form 
being used for rhyme (cf 
LXIII, 8 ) : the quantify of the 
% in is usually short ; in 
Fid. it is twenty -five times short 
and only four times (XXXII, 
8 , XXXV, 3, LXII, 3, LXV, 
1) lo7ig ; %!CT has always both 
syllables long eoocept in the loose 
metre of LXLIX, 13, tvhe^'e both 
are short ; the % in Srpf is alivays 
short in Vid . ; in the one place 
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where occurs, hath syllables 
are Jong: (q» <v,) the modern 

prose form of the pronoim is really 
a plural of^: I, 
i? (2), the sign of the loe. in ; 

IRIS, i.'S {!), {English), a mate, cap- 
tain of a gang. 
iSw, a cloud. 

^oiT, (English), a Major. 

(2) r, n. to be rubbed out, or ofE, 



. Sir. 

a being rubbed out. 
or “t, n. to rub out, 

expunge. 

the city of Mitbila. 
the city of Mathura. 

^^1%, the earth : the ground : 

a kind of plant eaten with ganja. 

mount Mem, the abode of the 
gods. 

$1%, union, see 

’5'^, ^*^1, a cloud : tlie central up- 
right pole of a thresh ing-lloor, 
a woman, a wife. 

(idj, of or belonging to 
Mithila. 

^sfT, (English), miner fm Sappers 
and Miners). 

the cord which ties the pdlo 
or yoke of a plough to the chauM. 
adf dirty. 

Sf, sig7i ofloG., in j see (2). 
a moustache. 

the turn or bend in a road or 
stream. 

the driver of cattle in an 
oil-mill, who goes round with 
them, 


2S5 

mosquito, a gad-dy. 
the town of Mokama in the 
Patna district. 

a pad or buffer tied along 
the two door-posts of a person’s 
house, and made of straw, against 
which the two edges of the tdtC 
door can rest. 

a Mughal. 

I fatness. 

^frT, a pearl. 

a pearl necklace, 
name of a brother of Salhes. 
the wife of Raghab Sih (?) : 
her na7ne occurs only in two of 
Bidydpati's poems, Nos. 75 and 76. 
a Muhammadan weaver. 

(1), see ^ (1). 

■riH (2), a peacock. 

?fK3r, the territory between north 
Tirhut, and the Himalaya moun- 
tains, now in possession of Nep^L 
iJKr, see ^ (1). 
a mosquito, = ’$f^. 

a traveller. 

ink. 

a name of Krishn. 
a seal. 

a writer,, a muliarrlr. 

see ^ “(!)• 

flT=^T» ^ (2), 5’. V.. 

a mother’s sister; Pw«. 
sift 'Spr. I am 

not even acquainted with you, 
and you call me Aunt, aunt,” 
death, 
a woman. 

$Tsr, silence : Iw m mw, to bear 
a thing, in silence. 
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fgfirfw, name of the fifth Ifaksha' 

tra, or lunar mansion. 


xmm = xm ( 2 ), q. v. 

^31^, V, a. to rub. 

rubbing. 

a name o£ Ram. 

^3T (1), (or ^ for metre) ^ coloiirj 
hue,iSn' T.3T,TarftT3r,of varied bue: 
beaut j : delight, pleasure, i: 3T 
to indulge in pleasure : a melody. 

T?r (2), V. a, to paint, 
colour. 

TJTR, V. a. to get painted, 

to have one’s nose painted, see 

a getting jpainted. 
y. a. to make, construct : adorn. 

X^i a making. 

{-F. 13), inoorreot for 
protection, loJiich is regiured/ hoth 
hy sense and metre, 
dust : menstrual excretion, see 

the night, the moon. 

a Rajput. 

X'^, to wander, to go. 
wandering. 

the act of wandering j 

, he has caused to wander. 

V, a. (3 Fast, to 

cause to wander. 

actions of a Ear or ffudra, 
meanness. 

^?r«r, a jewel. 

KeT^, adf beloved. 

X% amorous sport, dalliance : name 
of the wife of Kam Deb: the 
pleasures of love personified, sexual 
pleasure. 

adj, moonblincl, a myope, 

^ Pw. when 


HorE. Many words oeeiirrmg in the 
Cliresiomailiy and heginning with 
■i?, will he found in this Vocabu- 
lary beginning with like which 
an initial is almost always ^pro- 
nounced, 

^^TRIIFT, see 
see 
see 

family of Yadu, which 
Krishn belonged iclio is hence 
called ^ tXX the beauty of 
the house of Yadu, the 

lord of Yadu, the child 

of Yadu, a7id other names, 
see 

for X: this, also particle of 
affirmation^ yes. 
see ^3T. 

" ''M vj ■ 

^3T^, see 

■ VI, J 

(fern. young, youthful. 

see ^T3I. 

see 

see 

see 


the state of a widow, widow 
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a man has to perform a penance | 
(a generous action)^ he becomes a ; 
myope {i. e,, lazy). 

a grain, a speck, a small por- 
tion. 

TM, a chariot, 
a tooth, 

verbal quarrelling, 
battle, the field of battle. 

'0, a* to sound. 

KWeT, eiij, tinkling, sounding. 

xf% the sun, 

Kft, the spring-crops, spring- 

mustard. 

(1) , passion, vehemence : sexual 
pleasure : passionate caresses. 

(2) , «?. to be passionate : to 

smile, 

passion. 

V. a, to enjoy. 

a pleasing, or beautiful 

damsel. 

enjoyment. 

sending, despatch, 
juice, nectar, honey : flavour, 
essence : love : enjoyment, plea- 
sures of love : relish. 

full of love. 

adj\ full of juice, sweet, 
a gallant, a lover. 

ingenious, clever : appre- 
ciating. 

r, n. the folloieing forms have 
been noted ; 3 Simg, Fres* X^> 
X% Xm 2 Imperat, 

; 3 ; 3 Fat S Peru 

phrast Pres, X%xf^, ; Past 

Pari 1 Past, 3 

mmc, KWi 

and to remain j 


23 ? 

abide : be : become : the simple 
prese 7 it is used as an auxiliary 
of the Imperfeet tense of other 
vei^lsy see Qra77imar, 

X^, the wheel fixed at the top of a 
well. 

one who has dwelt long in a 
place, an old inliabitant. 

X^, Ktf%, XjT^f a widow, Prov. 

srsrr^, the fine airs 
of a widow are the troubles of her 
heart, an allusion to the loretehed 
conditmi of iv Ido ws m India, 

(1) , ashes. 

(2) , and v, a, {the follow* 

ing forms are noted ; 3 Bimp, 
Pres. Kim, XJmfn, Xmf^ (P, 73) ; 
2 Imperat. Kjm^, ; 

1 Mift, (also in Letter as 2 
Lnpemtt.) \ i Retro, Gond, xfm'^i ; 
1 Past, Xm'^m, ; 3 

Indecl, Part. TTi%, a^id 
K^T^) : to place, to lay : to place 
one’s affections : to 2 )ut by, collect : 
keep, retain, have : to agree to : 
{Vid, III, 6) ? to perform, 

to comply with requests, 
which is the pandits* explana* 
tion; I would, however, translate, 
lay (the burden of j)erforming) 
great obligations upon the great : 
#, to arrange, (hair, dress, 

<&c.) 

Xim% a demon, a goblin, a Eaksbas. 

KTSt, colour, tint ; XlT^ to 
colour, paint. 

and Kim name of a king 

of Mithila contemporary with 
i Bidy%")ati, 7iame occurs in Vid. 
' I4XI, 5^ and LXX VI, 10, seep, #1. 


^2B8 


XJm (l), a liingclom 
(2), V. n. to sliine. 
xm (fern. a prince, 

Ximh a king. 

ctdj. shining, splendid, 
a low-caste man, a S'udra, Prov, 

cattle, S'udras, wives, and maid- 
servants, always want the cudgel j 
t a low- 
caste labourer (goes away) to 
make water, and you won’t see 
him again for six months: i. e, 
they are ahoays mahing exeme^ 
to get away from their wo7'k : 
^T^cf^aTTii ^ can a 

S'udra be a genealogist in a village 
of Brahmans ? 

’crfi-, a kind of thatching grass, 

, a widow, = xffe q- 
^f?r, igen. Sal XXI), night, 

a moonless night, 
X'mJK^X Kifcf, a moonlit night, 
Tlftr f^nnrT, throughout the whole 
night, by a journey 

of the night, by a night journey. 
(Sal l)f on, the sixth 7tighf after 
hirth a child's fate is found ly 
astrology, 

xm, name of Krishn’s favourite 
cowherdess, the daughter of Vri- 
shabbanu; ■’CTTsrTiaS®^?, Badha and 
Krishja. 
a <iiieen. 

XX^, voice, sound. 

XW^j the celebrated king of Lanka 
(Ceylon), The enemy of, and 
conquered by Rim, 

the celebrated hero of the 
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, recited hy demiees ; '■prm,: .iiw'if ■" 
Xm , mw , i mi, ■ ‘':,Ram’,’" .in his ' 
mouth, and a dagger under his 
arm ; jfrffT 1%, 

"STcrfr trw , although he utters 
** Ram, Ram,”"' he' sticks '.in ■ front-^.: 
of his kitchen fire, and has his 
plough going in the neighbouring 
fields, i. e., he is only a sham de- 
votee ; xxwcm ' t ' 1 SI 1 T qtf, ; 

3Tf% ^ qit, he who says 
Ram, Ram” gets puslied away^ 
while a dancing-girl who wriggles 
her person gets money. 

TTin', a beautiful woman, a beloved 
one, a wife : (Fid, XYII, 2), 
the wife of Vishiiu, .tooMXhe 
fo7*m of Krislm, teas Lakshmi j 
her father was the Ocean, '^from 
whence she rose when it,': wm::'- 
churned by the gods ; the son of 
the tom Som^ the Moon, 

KT^, a king ; an honorific title. 

= tJ. 

XV^, (or xj^ for metre) a, hea^py $ 
.quantity..', ' 

KR, a road. 

a coarse kind of pulse, 
a beautiful woman, 
the demon of eclipse, so called: 
he is supposed to endeaoour to 
swallow the moon, 
a bear. 

fcgrftV, a season, there ar^e accord- 
ing to the Sindm six seasons, 
hence fx,^ stands for six, see 

debt. 

Eamayan: his mmo, frequently { an enemy, a foe; (Fid, XYIII? 


1881.] : ^ 

5), the enemy of he goats is Debi, =:^ „ y 

^ F»! or 

sroct or invA. TTam cj/ 


god of love, Kam Deb: (FM 
XVni, 7), the enemy of the 
pearl (who eats it) is the swan 
which also means the sun^ 
whose dauyliter is the river 
'Jamuria. : 

o, n, to become enraged ; 
46, incorrect for 

rage. 

established usage: 
fashion, manner, custom : love, 

debt. 

(1) , adj, dry. 

(2) , j) face, direction, 

a chisel. 

beauty, brilliancy, 
a kind of rosary afected by i 
worshippers of Slv : JBrov, | 
sr’Ci jT'rr the 

father has a club on his neck 
and the son a rosary, i. e., the 
father is a scoundrel, and the son 

q, 2 ), [a devotee, 

a rupee. 


^^^poetry, for filmy up the metre, 

(UUj), ^Ur. raiyats, ten- 

^ ants..- ■■■■■'' ' 

W, a line. 

3lf»i|T?r, geometry. 

^ % t?. a to push aside. 

I W, (English), a railway. 

night. 

tr, V, n, io cry, to weep, IndeoL 
^aft, : this word is prhici- 
pally used by Muhammadans, The 
more usual %aord is ^fq-. 
weeping. 

V, a, to stop, impede, 
stopping. 

(1) , anger : adj, angry, 

(2) , y. n, to be angry, 
anger. 

trSt, adj sick. 

(jjj), a day’s earnings ; earn- 


wages. 

KTfl, a red powder used for painting 
the forehead. 


a9zd V, n. to be angry, 

to continue angry. 

anger, 

a quarter of an ana, one pice. 
m, (loo. ^ Vid. XVI, 13), form: 
beauty : silver. 

^ said by some to he a son 

of Sibay or S'ib Sih, and by others, 
to be the same as that person ; 
hut see introduction to the songs 
of Bidydpati, 


weeping ; to spread 

abi'oad or scatter weeping, to 
lament. 

'v, a, to plant, ti'ansplant. 
planting. 

transj)lanting of dhan, 

the line of hair near a 
woman’s navel, 
see xt 

%tsr = (i ^ 2), v. 

or XJW for metre, anger. 

%!%{%, the fourth Xaksliatra^ or 
lunar asterism. 
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a large kind of iisb: Frod, 
OTT. TTS the little 

tegarai and fotlii fishes are used 
as bait for, and get the Molm 
caught, i, e., zainindars suffer when 
their servants fight, 
drought. 


see #. 

the penis. 
see #. 

a stick, wood. 

(1) , a hundred thousand s= W'^% 

g. V. 

(2) , V, a. to see, watch, gaze at. 

name of one of the queens 
of Sfib Sih. 

N ^5 name of the present 
Maharaja of Darhhanga. 

or near ; 

along with. 

see ^T^r. 

inquisitiveness, pertinacity 
(in a had sense). 

adv. poverty loo. of 
verh. noun of ^lar, immediately : 
^3M very near. 

^3Tf2r, V. a. to apply, t', to apply 
to some one else, %, to apply 
to one’s own body, to 

■ set fire to : to plant ; '’^311^ % to 
close (a door, &c.). 

^3im, applying, 

W^Xi adj. inquisitive, pertinacious, 
inquisitiveness, &c. 
prejp. up to. 


^31^, anything attached : a mark. 
<&c., see 
assessment. 

urine : the act of making water. 
..Frov. XW t 

a low caste man leaves his w^ork 
to make water, and you w^on’t see 
him again for sis months. 

naked, a blackguard, see 'sfTOT. 
blackguardism. 

5^^, a hundred thousand = 

^§?ffr, the goddess Lakslmd. 

(1), shame, modesty. 

^oTT (2), or r. n. to be 

ashamed, modest, Frov. 

(of one who has been boasting of his 
imoer to raise heavy loeights, and 
has failed) ^^3TT 

now I am ashamed, help me to 
lift my own body, 
modesty. 
adj. ashamed. 

'^B:q3:5 struggling : halting in speech, 
a wielder of cudgels. 

, r. n. to fight. 

(Hal. XX) for lo€. sing, 

of verb, noun of to 

fight j in fighting, 
fighting. 

^T, a boy : a son. 

a fight, a battle. 
adg. quarrelsome, 
childhood, 
a creeping plant. 

V, a. to snatch, grab at. 

V. n. to cling, to stick, 
clinging. 

^q^iq, to wrap up ; cover, 
^q^iqq, covering. 
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prating ; Frov. iff# 
■^K, '^X, yoaVe neitlier 

plough nor ploughshare, and are 
prating about them, L e.y giving 
an unasked opinion. 

#. , \ 

(fern, ^dj. red : dark 

brown, a stick oiled 

to a dark brown colour, and hence 
made strong and elastic. “ 

or CL to hasten, 

incitement, [nrge, incite. 
cfdj, s|)orti?e, wanton : charm- 
redness. [big, lovely, 

or cidj. reddish, 

a kind of bracelet, 
an army. 

ctdj\ shining, lovely, 
gum. 

a, to set on fire, kindle, 
kindling. 

W (1), for, see (2). 

^r, or % 0- tlie following 

forms are noted; 2 , /Sim-p, Fres, 

3, i, Fat 

2, wm, ^ 1, 

Fast wl; 2, 8, 

j Fast Fart, Indecl. 

Fart. and ; in the 

modern language it is not consi- 
dered correct to tise this word, 
heing always siibstituted : to bring, 
lit. having taken to come, hence 
it is a verh netUer : to take : to 
, rally (an army) :, IndecL Fart, 
used m pre 2 >ositmi^ for. 
a bringing. 


a tail. 

or for meire^ a hundred 
thousand ; hundreds 

of thousands ; indef plai\ 

lakhs. 

^T3r, V. n {the following forms are 
noted ; 3, Bimp. Fres, 

^rfsT, W3F; 3, 3, Feru 

phrast. Fres. ; 

3, Fast. ; fori. 

^r3Tf%, Indecl 

Fart. ^TfJF): adhere, stick, 

cling to, be attached 

to whom will murder be 
attached? i. e., who will be 
blamed for it : to seize (a person) 
as fear ^ &o. : to be felt : to seem, 
appear, be manifest : to be (with 
an adjective, e. g. ■q‘tf%rr "^R, 
to be of use to others) ; to bear 
relationship, % ^R Sr'fR, what 
relationship is he to you? : to 
strike, or (of a thorn) to prick : 
in the past tenses only, to begin, 
used with the 8rd ohl. form of 
the verbal noun (see gram, §§ 
189, 194) of another verb, 

e. g. mx he began to do : 

■^R’^, he began to say ; 

^3T^, he began to cut ; BfTiR 
he began to cry; 3Tr$ {7iot arl) 
■^R^, be beganto sing; (see 
^f^) he began to hang his 

head ; '^R^, he began to ask ; 

^IRT^RWjhe began to remember; 
the Indecl. Fart, is u^sed adverbi- 
ally in the senses of (1) for, for 
the sake of, (2) till 
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aclberenee. 

see 

(2), enmity. 

(or for metre ^T^), 
si 1 a me : modesty, bashful ness : 
I^rov. {of an inhospitable man 
'ii'ho is s^irprkecl by the sudden 
arrimi of a guest), 

he happened 
to be here, and feels ashamed to 
go away. 

{English), a Lord, 
a stick, a club, a cudgel, 
a stick for stirring grain 
„ while it is being parched, ^T^T. 

a kick ; a trick. 

(imtr, ^T^), an excuse, apo- 
^ogj- 

^?T^, r. a. to load, 
loading. 

the cord by wbicb the pdlo 
or yoke is tied to the body of the 
plough. 

straw cut in tlie field, and not 
broken or trampled upon at the 
threshing floor, cf 

adj. red : beautiful, lovely. 

redness, 
adj, red. 

( 2 ). 

parched grain, see 
see 

f%^T, 'V. n. t= i^T, V. 

fm, or t, a, {foi^ms 

noted ; 1 Eut, ; East Eart 
(fern, 8 East 

Indeel^ Eart 
: to write: .draw, 
paint; East written iir the 


book of fate' (Fiil. LXX^^ 8), 

pictured, painted ; f^f% W, to be 
able to write, 
writing. 

f%^Tsr, t\ a, {forms Qioted, East Eart, 
Euhd. Eart. : 

to cause to wnite ; to got written : 
fm^n t, to cause another to 

. write: #, to get a thing 

written for oneself. 

a causing to write. 
adf written. 

f^*^, the globular dung of a horse, 
mule, <&c. 
blood. 

sJ' 

the forehead. 

#t% see 

'^'^,adf covered, bidden : emaciated; 
close to, close by, connected with ; 
lienee attentive to, 'with Zoo, e. g,, 
^ he is an 

attentive student. 

#tWj play, sport. 

to be on the point of 
setting, of the sun, sec 
V. a. to conceaL hide, 
concealing, 
dissolute living, 
adJ. dissolute. 

^3^, V, a, to rob. 

^ ■ ''V| . 

V. a, to desire: East Eart. 

Vj J 

greedy, covetous, desirous 
o1*. 

adj. one-armed, 
a bundle. 

pillage, 
skill : wisdom. 

%, V, a. irregular, {the folloioing 
forms have been noted; 1 Blmp^ 
pres, ^ ; 8 : 2 Imperat. 

f%% % : 1 Fut, %% ; 2 
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2 Past ; 3 -mm (fern. 

(./br ) w1%: Pres, Part, 

§fr ; Past Part, (fam, ^f%) : ' 
'--IndeePPart' (for 

(SaL X) : for 
other fora IS, see % the conjugation 
of which is exactlg parallel to 
that of^) s to take : beai% carry: 
^ ^I, W? ami having taken 

to corne, to bring, see W : ^ ^T, 

mr, W mh WT,; 

having taken to go, to take away, 
if these sfl or is com 

sidered the correct form, see 
Gram, § 197 ; luclecl. Part, 
or ti^sed aclmrliallg >meam 
ing (1) for, (2) from, with, as 
sign of instrimentnl or ahlative, 
instead of'H', -F. 71 has the ILindi 
fmfor 

^^(1), V, a, to count: to write: 

that which is written, a 
story, tale : Prov. ^ 

tw, I mounted 

a high place, and saw the same 
tale in every house, i, e, rich and 
poor hare the same sorroios mid 
misfortunes, 

#5^ (2), account : consideration, idea : 
Instr. used as a preposition 
for the purpose of. 

" XXf, receiving and giving : deal- 
ing. 

#W, see 

V, a. to besmear, anoint, 
anointing. 

(1), see #. 

ohL #% the act o£ taking: 


the SansJcrit is translated 

^T3T. 

■ ^“f%, &c,, see % , 

blood. 

pre2y. tor, for the sake of : with, 
see 

■Six ' 

. W. , : 

Mm, people : world : xjm, the 

world of Ifidra, heaven. 

a maid-servant: Prou, 

if one has one’s feet sliainpooed 
by a maid-servant, it is as good 
as living in one’s father-in-law’s 
house : a man is alwags toell 
treated in a father ~im la w^s house 
hence a jail is called in slang 

■ ¥W1t., " 

people, sign of the ; 

see gram, 

#TJr, a person j people. 

an eye ; to throw 

a glanee^; phiy of the 

:,;eyes»t 

#T^, n. to roll, wallow, 

rolling. 

; 

a small metal pot. 

#f5^, .■desife^;;envy». ^ 

m to charm, encliant. 

enchantment. 

aej, desirous j allured, tan- 
talized. 

.^K, (or €K/br metre) a tear, tears. 

iron ; the second form is 
not much used, and is said to he 
hof rowed from Kindi ; Prov. 

-you attract iron by 
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iron ; I e., birds of a feather flock 
together. 

aclj. belongingto the world; 
a re})utab]e family, 
r. n, to go back, return, 
returning. 

a pestle for pounding curry ; 
a cudgel; to wield a 

cudgel, see 


Note, words hepnnin^ in Banslcrit 
with *?, loill he found in this vom- 
’bulary beginning with Uhe 
which an initial is ahmys pro- 
nounced^ except in the few follow'- 
iny exceptions. 

^ %, (Marhli. XYI, 7), Braj for 
dat, non-dwn, 

(1) , a termination^ equivalent 
in meaning to the Sind% ^T^T, 
signifying the agent ; before icliich 
a word is lightened in pronmeku 
tion under gram. §5 add.; e. g., 

a wielder of cudgels, 
/row a cudgel. 

(2) , interj. excellent! Brov. 
{on the proverbial foolish Miyw) , 

Xlft ^T% ^ the 

Miya ’s beard went to the tune 
of « excellent!’’ i the people 
stroked it admiringly, and as they 
did so pulled it out hair by hair; 

e.j you can do anything by 
■ flattery. 

xyn)==% (2),^.,^/,: 


Note, this letter is of comparatively 
rare occurrence in MuitliUi, Icing 
generally supplanted by tmder 
which letter will be found many 
words oommencing in Banshrit 
loitli lii;. 

W tlie god &iv; (Vid. XXII, 2), 
the enemy of S'h was K&m Dev, 
the god of love. 

■SRifT, ad/, mm. a hundred, 

^ phallic 

emblem, or linga sacred to him, 
in Vid. XXXVII, 2, compared to 
a girl’s bosom, cf. 
sleep : a bed. 
protection, refuge, 
the body. 

the moon: {fern, 

o^f%), moon-faced, 
adj. autumnal. 

fm, or ^c. 

name of a king in Mithiki, who 
reigned at Siigauua, the patron of 
Bidyapati : is freqimitly 

correctly spelt 
the head. 

the cold season, winter, 
adj. cool, 
gentleness. 

a parrot. 

fortunate, proj>itious ; 
to CQnsider anything propi- 
tious. 

, the trunk of an elephant. 

WKj a head ; a chief. 

WW {or for metre) , the remainder : 

: in the end, fimillv. 
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childhood. 

5'. «?. 

V, n. (3 Simp. Pres, in 
LXXII, 1, -tm), to shine, be 
heautifuL 
splendour. 

"Stw, V. a, to dry up, to cause to 
evaporate. 
mm, a drying 

(icIJ. dark-coloured, 

dimmed, 
the ear, 

fatigued, 
a title of respect. 

^qi^, the nut of the betel-palm, 
noted for its roimdness, and hard- 
ness; the Bel fruit, wliieli pos- 
sesses similar character, 
the ear. 

v> ^ 


%% sign of the ablative case. 

doubt, fear. 

WK, the world. 

V. n, to can, to be able, used 
iDith the Indecl, Part, o f another 
verh; e. g., ^ he can be, 

f%f% she could write, 

I could watch, 
ability, power, 
all. 

the letter 

0 . n, to be pressed, squeezied. 
li|r, ifem, old imtr, 

a friend: in Vaukimoa 
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poems, the companions of EddJid 
or whoever for the nonce is 
represented as the heroine of 
the poem, are called her Sakhis ; 

may often he translated as 
bridesmaid, a?zd, conversely, in 
Vid. XXX, 1, the bride is called 
the or friend of the brides- 
maids: (Vid. XYI, 2), the friend 
of Krishn was Arjun, one of the 
heroes of the Mahdhhdrata. 
a jS'^rforest. 

^31^, a small kind of cart. 
adj. noisy, 

(Hd. 3), adj. whole ; entire, 
an omen, a sign. 

^■sr*r, adj. dense. 

affliction, trouble, 
a shell. 

W,, (Loc ■!^5r) a companion, Prov, 

one who 

is lucky in having a (rich) com- 
panion, will go to Banaras with 
him : company, society : the act 
of meeting, or attaining, 
of the same caste : prep, governing 
gen. or ace., with, 
meeting, union. 
adj. true. 

truthfulness, 
a friend. 

a pumpkin, 
a bed, a couch, 
a good man. 
p. a* to store, collect, 
collection. 

a collection, or heap. 

(1), V, n» to go, move. 
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(2), motion, 

culj. accumulated, pent up. 
an evening candle or taper, 

. JBtoi). WK ^ 

at borne he has not even a 
farthing dip, while abroad be has 
an illumination like a torch. 

W^TW, V a, {Ilulurfiimadan 3, Past 
to unite : to 

paste, to gum. 

adj. close to, near. 
or a road. 

W?r, ctdv. continuallj. 

a kind of bracelet. 

adj, {fem.) chaste, faithful. 
W5RT^, a step-mother; P^^ov, ^?r- 
^rft a son will 
go so far as to blame even his 
father, when he has a step-mother. 

twenty-seven ; (Vid, LXVII, 
1), the twenty-seventh consonant, 
X. 

(or for ^netre)^ adj. pos- 

sessing lakes. 

a kind of flour of Indian-corn 
and other grains. 

a festival in Baisakh, 
when satud is eaten : 

he went away 
in Phagun (the month when barley 
is eaten), and returned in Baisakh : 
i, e., he has been long absent, 
(j^)i ^dj. chief; special, 
adv, always. 

adj, gentle, calm, quiet. 
iB"Wrsr, the paying off of debts, 

(1) , (fem, adj, like. 

(2) , hemp.^ ' 

adj. harassed, agitated.' 


[Extra 'No, 

adj. facing : in front, before. 

a humming in the ears, 
one who has obtained all his 
desires. 

news, tidings, a message: a 
present sent to a person. 

affection, love, 
a good, or virtuous man. 

Wtq, affliction. 

contentment, 
contented, 
search : a message. 

suspicion, doubt. 

^qoT, V, 71. to he accomplished, 
accomplishment, 
an oath: (F. 6.) igrtini ■§, 
even for taking oaths, (enough) 
to swear by. 

and ’gqiTT, a dream ; 
in dreams. 

(2), V, n. to dream; v. a, to 
dream about. 

a mongoose. 

(q;^^),the act of making over. 
^xqXj a serpent. 

(Pnglislt) a Sapper, see SiTt. 
adj, bearing fruit, fruitful. 
adj. all Hindi for q, v, 

a sound : words : song. 

adj. ail: 

every one. 

(or 0 ^ 1 % for 7netre, Vul 
XXI 1 1, 9) earnest desire, passion. 

adj. all ; every 

day ; € from amongst all ; 

every wdiere; W %% 
every one ; W always ; 

omniscient, a know-all : 
a 8ig7i oj- the i)luraL 
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all, the whole. 

WpiTj?/wr. of used token the 
idea of plurality has to he emfka-^ 
sized ; thus all tahen as a 
whole, hut all tahen sever’- 

ally. 

Wj adf equal like, equal to, 

YuL LXXVIII, 5, olsoMe 
form, I pray, /or from root 

(1) , (or for metre), 

adj, attention : suhst, appeasing, 
coaxing (a beloved out of a fit of 
IDricle, or sulks) : the act of making 
ready, or drawing a bow. 

(2) , r. a, to arrange, prepare : 
iVid, XIV, 9), to stretch, or 
make ready (a bow). 

a kind of relation \ a father is 
samdM to his son’s wife’s father, 
and vice versa, 

time, season. 

(fern. w^f«f), adj. of the 
age of puberty. 

the age of puberty. 

(or for metre) resem- 
bling, of like beauty. 
adJ. whole. 

WT, V, a, to enter : to fit into, 
^ it will not go 

beneath my cloth ; my cloth will 
not contain it, (Vkl LXIX, 2). 

entering. 

(^t^r), one’s relations; the 
members of a household ; Frov, 

a barber gets ekurd and curds, 
while a relation gets only parched 
grain. 


^iRT3r^ meeting ; union. 

association, company : a 
neighbour, one who lives by one, 
e, g,, a husband is not a 
when he is away from home, 
news. 

(or for metre), adj, equal 
to, like. 

V, a, to finish, conclude, 
conclusion. 

WK, V. a. to adorn: to ornament 
with, to place : to arrange 
%, Sal. XVIII). 
adornment, 
the wind. 
adj. face to face. 

V, a. to explain, tell, 
explanation, 
and the sea. 

a rope passing round the 
neck of a bullock, and attaching 
it to the pdlo or yoke. 

time, season ; a year. 

wealth, 
news, tidings. 
see 

^v[\x, or % V, a, to hold, 

grasp, catch hold of. 
a catching hold of. 

regard, respect, reverence. 
In Yam, 40, the tioo halves of- 
the looted, are separated hg the 
particle 

sleep ; nx, a sleeping apart- 
ment ; to put to sleep. 

(fern, or for metre 

adj, full' grown ; 

clever, 
an arrow. 
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Government. 

W3r, iieaven, poetieal loc, 

Fro^, a 

fall from heaven is a cudgelling ; 
= hit a man "when he’s down. 

adv. certsainly, surelj, 

positively. 

^^3 the autumn season. 

^ leader, captain. 
adv. always ; continuallj. 

a person’s whole wealth; 
property. 

bashful, modest, 

ashamed. 

adj. rotten ; Frov. 

{the Bhumid is a 
Urge and excellent fish), even a 
rotten Bhimna is twice the size 
of a Eohu, i, e*, when a rich man 
becomes poor, he does not lose 
his importance. 

^X^adfi possessing juice; charm- 

a lotus. 

a land of mustard, 
a curse. 

’9^. (or metre,) the bodj. 

(or f 07' metre adj, having 

the form or appearance of: pos- 
sessing a form, or body. 

the wife of a wife’s brother, 
a tank, 

a lotus, in Vid. XXXVII 2 
compared to the nipple of a wo- 
man's hoson ; a lotus is placed on j 
tU top of the phallic emblem, of 
yio, at the time of worship, 

’Wj «ee iigxijr. 

wit, maidservant of queen TTana^ ,. 
bati, queen of Bhim Sain. 


ai^STOMlTHT. 

I v^r, a kind of body cloth, of coarse 
material, 

Wtv, the chaiikidar of king Blum 
Sain, worsliipped at the present 
<Jay by Dosadhs. 

' ^^1^3 a line, a mark. 

salutation, 
one and a quarter; 
a cubit and a quarter. 

WV, ». n. to slij^, to slip down; 
VVfr to slip down ; 533'^ 

to slip while rising, to rise with 
difficulty, (of an invalid), 
a slipping, 

XfXfJXf V. a, to cause to slip, to 
loosen, 

a loosening. 

(fem. ^15), a husband’s father. 
W’CK, a father-in-law’s 

house, a slang na77ie among thieves 
for the jail, because tJieg get well 
fed there ^ 

W. «i. «. {idte following forms 
have been noted; 3 Simp. Pres, 
Mtt. 

fPres. Parf.-^^^. 

Bided. Pa7't. : fco 
bear; to be able to bear, 

it can be borne. 

W#, adv. slowly; 
she went slowly. 

V^sTT, that which must be endured. 

patience. 

^ a citizen, 
a thousand {Vid. XX, 1.) 
help, assistance, 
the act of bearing ; il* 

it cannot even be borme. 
with. 
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18Si»l 

a token, a sign. 

Hindi fern. ^Inr. 

comrades. 

8ee 

born o£ the same womb ; a 
whole brother. 

the month o£ Sraban. 
a wooden or i?ory ring worn bj 
the bihdegroom at the time of mar- 
riage; Frov. 

with seven (or words begin- 

ning with a marriage takes 
place; the seven ^‘s^s^^are 
vermilion, hemp, #t«t, gold, 
a shell, a wooden ring, 
the cover of a small pot, 
and the parting of a wo- 

man’s hair ; the first sis are placed 
together in a bowl, and out of 
them is taken some vermilion, 
and applied to the parting of the 
bride’s hail'. 

narrow: suht, a 
narrow road, a lane, 
a kind of snake. 

^1^1% building materials, 
wffir, a spear. 

(or SaL XYI) adj. true : 
exact. 

a kind of betel leaf, 
evening; morning 

and evening : Prov, ^ 

' a foolish bridegroom 

prepares his bed while it is jet 
evening (it is considered W2?j?ro- 
per for a man to ap2^'coaeh his 
wife before midnight) ; 

he died (long 
ago) in the evening, and why so 


: much weeping; i. c., its no use 

crying over spilt milk. 

the third son, in a family of 
four or more. 

^Ib", V, a, to arrange. 

^TB^, arrangement. 

BT?, a hull ; specially^ a sacred bull, 
a brahminj’- bull.” 

(or for metre)^ 

a serpent, fregnenthj 
compared to a loch of hair, 
a witness. 

BR, BR^TTB, a kind of^, spinach eaten 
hy the poorer classes : Prov, WX 
BTWB, ^ Bm, she 

lives on spinach, and would sleep 
with a prince, conoerning a tvomim 
icho taoidd maJce an ambitious 
marriage, 

BTBKj the ocean ; there are seven 
oceans, and the loord is hence 
(Vid. XVIII, 6), used to repre^ 
setit the number seven, tohich 
added to nine, the number of the 
planets, maJees IG, the number of 
the graces (fBBTB). 

Bf^ ( 1 ), preparation: adornment of 
the body ; garments, apparel, 

BT^ ( 2 ), V, n, and v, a. to adorn, to 

BT«!B, adornment. [adorn oneself. 

BTolfB, BBjfB, a female friend. 

BT=S 1 ‘, a pit in which mangos are 
kept. 

BTBi, a company, association, part- 
nership. 

BT^, a brand for branding cattle, 
heme meiaphorically (Sal. XV), 
a brand made by the 
application of fiowea's, i m 
punishment at all. 
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^TW, or em^hatie, seven ; {Yid. 
LXj 2), the seven letters in ^^fiTW 
; (Tzd, XXII, S), the seven 
letters having eaten 

poison, I will die, tf ^1% 

^tSt, def, nwm,^ the seven. 

^^dth. 

15. {Indecl. Part. Yid. LIII, 
5, for ^Tf^), to accomplish, 
make: to be silent. j 

accomplishment. 

dignity, pomp. 

a kind of made food for cattle. 
see 

lished. 

soap ; Frov. 

ever touches our clothes unless 
many washermen live together, 
(when owing to competition they 
wash well), 

a kind of autumn millet. 

^T^3r, a siisger of the Sam Yed. 
m^x, Uern^xmfK), odj. nut-brown. 
mx (1)> essence: ambrosia; adj. 
essential, precious; the 

essential thing, the ‘one thing 
needful.’ 

(2), a brother-in-law, {a wfe s 
Irother), {fern, m^x), a sister-in- 
law, (p wife's sister). 

CB), a house in words 

' 'Uhe ’Wf^K 

, " ' ■■ -■ (a school), . 

; . ■ ':i; thc Inditn cuckoo a poa- 


deer : JYortPern' India is full of 
fopihlar ditties on the •many mea7i-. 
ings of th is im rd ; Yid. XIV is an 
eosample ; another will he found in 
Yalloids Dictionary^ s. 

Another Panjcild eceamjAe will he 
fotmd m the Galcutta Revie/w for 
July 1S82, j?. 54 m an article by 
Lieut. Temple called ‘ Borne Hindu 
Borigs^ ,* it is as folloios : 

-^ixm 3T 


' ^T^3T 


t ^K ii: 


The peacock cauglit a snake, 
While clouds their thunder rolled, 
Whereat the peacock screamed, 


And so let go liis hold. 


Of ^^^for a similar emmple. 

= mx (1), T V. 
a woman’s upper garment, 

(1) , (JLw), a year. 

(2) , a thorn : a pang, pain. 

(3) , V. a. to put in order, re- 


'^cock ; a snako 5 a .cloud 'i thunder : 


a father-in-law’s wife, see 
^J%X, a father-in-law’s house. 

( 55 IA) a king: (= ) a 

witness, one who appreciates (Vkl 
XLIII, 9). 

courage : forbearance.^ [hair* 
the division of a woman’s 
, or mo7*e p 7 'operly or 
a lion: a certain surname: (Yid. 
LIX, 4) the sign of the zodiac 
(Leo), which is represented by the 
letter and hence mea^is any 

word commencing with that letter, 
here a head, cf. ft^r: fW 
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tlie main entrance of a 

house. 

a necklace. 

a reed, 

even a reed, 

a reed basket, 
a mountain peak: 

(Vicl XVIII, 3), the seeds of a 
pomegranate. 

fWK, a grace, adornment, of 
wldeli sixteen are descj'ihed, viz. 

(1) personal cleanliness > 

(2) bathing ; (8) 

the wearing of clean apparel : (4) 

arrangement of the hair ^ 
(5) ^ the application 

of minium to the partiiig of the 
hair ; (6) ^ the tilak 

on the forehead; (7) '^X 

f«ra, the tila or spot on the chin ; 
(8) henna for the hands 

and feet ; (9) ^31 scent- 

ed paste for the body ; (10) 
ornaments; (11) liowers ; 

(12) scents; (18) ^^TT3T, 

betel for reddening the lips ; (14) 

«T X'JR, staining the teeth ; 
(15) staining the lower 

li2>s; (16) mmXi collyrium : a 
different list is given in Fallon^ 
s. V. ; Frov. mf^ 

ftRT for whom 

shall I adorn myself ; my husband 
is blind. 
f4% see f§% 

- 

%rrTfWcr, white and black: the 
white and black rivers, i. e.f the 


Oanga and the Jamuna. 

a blunt kind of shell, used 
for scra}3ing out cooking pots, 
provisions, food; Frov. fWT 
ym it is doubtful 

if he should get anything at all 
to eat from me, and he has the 
impudence to ask for milk, 
success. 

uprightness, 
love, atfeetion. 

vermilion, minium, 
women lelio are not toidows, 
a soldier. 

(Ala^) adj, loose, licentious ; 
Frov. a 

rake dies in the month of Mt%h, 
(^theg wear thin clothes mid catch 
cold in the coldest month of the 
gear). 

fm see fww ■ ■ 

a boundaiy, limit, 
memory, 

the head ; to bend tbe 

bead. 

a quilt. 

a tent, a hut ; Fron. 
xm WTf% ^ 

^ t’CT, 

^T31 ^ ^TT^r ^3T’*^r, he pitched 

his hut, and it began to rain, nor 
could he get an ojiportunity for 
striking it, he was like an ass 
without nose-ring or tether; cf 

that end of a couch where the 
head lies. 

f%fx, a nutmeg. , 
i ^Pcw, a kind 'of flower. 
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W = W, q- if a Brahman swear 

a cuiTj-stoiie. even fcbe Salgnim, his son, the 

a temple of tlie god Siv, Haribans, and in the midst of the 

fwi%Y, the cold and dewy season, Ganges, — Don’t believe him.” 

eom-jmsing the monthe of Mdgh a needle. 

and Fhdlgim (January to March). dried fish, Frov, 

V, n. to shiver. (in Nepal) you can 


shivering. both sell dried fish, and see (the 

q. V. temple of) Pasupati. 

f%f%a reed, a spit ; the inter- a good, or wise poet. 



stice between two teeth, €1’%, 
between all one’s teetli : a kind of 
net swingirjg from the roof of a 
house, used to keep provisions 
out of the way of animals ; 
Frov. f ^ ; it is 
good luck for the dog, when the 
sih breaks down. 

€1% V. n. to be cooked: 
cooked. 

ftis:, anything 

soft and clammy, sueli as pan leaf 
which has been chewed and spit 
out, or indigo refuse. 
culj. cold, cool. 

boiled rice. 

•ff5 = fm q- 1?, 

the “ Seemul” tree, luhich 
hears the silh-cotton^ hut has no 
fruity or fragrance, differing thus 
from the fragrant sandal tree 
(^Tir^),(ra. XLIII, 2). 
bound, limit, border, 
the fibrous root of any tree or 
plant ; the shrine of a family god- 


adj. dry. 

adj> tender, delicate. 

ctclj. of good family, 
of virtuous deeds, 
happiness j the essence 

of happiness. 

or Fart, dry, dried ; 

loc. sing, on dry ground. 

{fern, Fartieipial 

adj. dry. 

V. a, to dry ; v. n. to dry 

ujD, wither; become sad. 
drying. 

'Wh a parrot. 

adj. turning out well, 

V. a. to smell, 
smelling. 

(1), = to sleep, q. v. 

%% a son ; (Vul LIX,3), cf. 

{Vid. XVIII, 5), the son of a 
he-goat, i, e., a he- goat, tuhich is 
the animal sacri/lced to Debi. 
Hence Debi is its enemy ; (Vid. 
XVII, 2), the son of Bali the 
king of the earth was Bdnasiir j 
the son of ocean, the father (ww) 
of Lakshmi, was the moon (^^). 

^ sleeper ; sleepy. 

:%mr a daughter 5 {Vid. XVI, 3), 


a stone: the Salgram stone-. 

ftw, %fr, 

, w. M mwi t »ii 
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IWT ’'^rFKiir, = the fourth 
daughter of Daksh, i. e,^ the fourth 
Lunar aste7nsm, Rohini (see 
her Imslancl {^m) teas Bom the 
moon. 

V. a. to cause to sleep : 

^«TRj to put to sleep, 
a causing to sleep, 
a female S'lidra, a maid-ser- 

Yaiit. 

ambrosia, nectar, 
the moon, 

= w, 

t\ a. (Kanauji Fres, Fart, 
Sarlch, XI, 10, to hear, cf 

hearing. [ 5 ^;^. 

%‘WK, ctdj. beautiful: 

ironical froverh aho^it an ugli/ 
Imshanf w 

‘^K ill the first 

place the Mija's face is very 
handsome {ironical! f ^ and in the 
second place his mouth is full of 
onions, i, <?., it smells of them. 
W^XK, beauty. 

one who hears complaints. 
r, a, to cause to hear ; to tell. 
(fern. ■'5^), adj. 

beautiful. 

beauty. 

^fsT, t?. 1^. 

2. Imperat, of q, v, 
adj, void, empty : solitary, 
lonely. 

{English)^ a sujierinten- 

dent. 

a good 

man, a good husband* 


(fern, aJJ, beautiful, 

handsome. 

%%% (fern, or odj, 

wise, intelligent. 

adj, comely, handsome, 
nature, quality. 

a lady who possesses a 
sweet mind, or thoughts. 

^'^X, V, a, the foUoio in g forms 
have leeii noted : 1 Frosp. Cond, 
2 Imperat, 

Fres, Fart, ; Fast Fart, 

; Indeel. Fart, 

^ilFc, and (for met7^e) %TiX \ : to 
remember, recollect, 

W^XX, %fHXX, re- 
membrance, memory. 

(fern, ^ 1 ^ 1 %), cidj. sweet- 
faced. 

a tune, a sound; language, 
words. 

redness ; beauty. 
adj. well-coloured : red. 

^xm, the sun. 

sexual pleasure, coitus, 

%X\^, (^;j^)> form, beauty. 

the king of the gods, Indra; 
(Fid. XVI, 4), he is the god 
tolio wields the thunder ‘‘holt ^ with 
which he slices off the icings of the 
mount aim, hence mountains, and 
especially the liinialay, are con* 
sidered his enemies, 
fragrance, scent, 
a kind of veil worn by a man 
of respectability when going to 
see his wife at his father-in- 
law’s hoixse. It is supposed to 
^ hide 1m blushes j Frov. W 
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: ;• ^wTfc,': t mm S^, 3Fm 

'ilB' W, a Miva' went to 
liis fatber-in -law’s bouse, and on 
the road lifted up bis veil : tbe 
damsel was not there, having gone 
to her mother’s relations : he 
counted his chickens before they 
w^ere batclied, {see 

the river Ganges. 

IW == 

very cool. 

wheaten dough for making 
T, a rice-weevil. [cakes, 

a distiller. 

1^, (idj. bajopy. 
adj\ dry. 
a pig. 

’3^’?', an elephant’s trunk, 

V. n. to see. 
sight. 

(1) , ^f% oil, ^ (sicta), or 
'=^§, the act of sleeping; JProv, 

’wxmiyr., there 

isn’t even a mat for him to sleep 
on, and he asks for a tent. 

(2) , 1?. n, to sleep ; Bee gram- 

mar : {IndecL Fart, sometimes 
for sake of metre) : to 

lie down and sleep : Frov. ^trw 

1 am sleeping 
while my marriage is going on, 
{of a sluggard) : another form of 
the verb is 
sleep. 

(1) a kind of ornament, a neck- 
'■ ring. 

( 2 ) , ( 1 ). 



a propitious day. 
wf (1)^- F 
Wr (2), = 1^, q, 1^. 

a winnowing-basket, see 

Frov. if, 

irr^ the sieve, 
which had a thousand holes in it, 
sneered at the winnowing-basket, 
( or mxfor metre), 

5^^, the sun. 

^f«T, appearance, 

form ; beauty. 

q^pron,, suhst. and adj,, correl. of 
; the following forms have been 
noted; nom., § (witdi rel, 

{Vid. LXXXI. 10), t'f {loith rel. 

Fid. XVII, 7), and {Kindi, 
Jl 70) €t ; or emphatically, 
t'fl, and {Vid. LXII 

4) ; oU. honorife, frf% (^. g., 
dut ws, F 6), frfsr^r, irr^^f 
(FeW. LXXXI, 1, 10); non-ho?i. 
if? (BaL VI), tf^ (adve^'llally, 
so, correl, to as, F. 2), erif^, 
rTT^ {fml vowel lengthened for 
metre), cfT {frequent in com^ 
pounds, e. g,, Vid. XVI, 2, WTW, 
like that), mstr. ^ (in F. 

19, WT 'With emph. ^), frequently 
used as an adverb ; it is then 
often tvriUen t"", it, or 

{ with emphatic ( Bkr. ■^fg) ) 
eT^T, q‘^T, or genitive 

hon., {or, agreeing loitli a 

noun in an oblique case, rrf?^T), 
{common in poetry), 
or ffrf% {only once, Vid. XVI 1 1, 
7) ; mndion., (or, agreeing 

with a noun in an obUqm case. 
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•m^f) t the forms 

are often spelt loitli thus 

^c. : the loori is tmially 
correlative^ hut sometimes tahes the 
place of the simple demonstrative ; 
be ; that : instr. w", Sjc., there- 
fore; i[^, W# or ( = 

iSIcr. cT^lftr), still, nevertheless. 

(/m. full 

grown, blooming : wise, clever, 
cleverness. 
pro, even that. 
sign of ahh ; see #. 

'o, 

^ ' ■•3 ^ 

a mattress, bedding ; a bed. 
a burglar’s hole, or mine, 
a register for the entry of daily 
receipts ; a day-book. 

an inhabitant of Sindh. 

V, a. to warm another’s body, 
hy applying to it tdie palm of the 
hand^ previously ‘warmed at a fire, 
red lead, vermilion. 

V. a, to serve. 

adj. devoted : a worship- 
per : a servant, 
service. 

(Fid, LXXXI, 10), he alone, 
a kind of turban %vorn by 
Muhammadans at the Muharram 
festival. 

^^fpro, even that : even he. 
a hundred : cfi. 

an army, Frov, 

%srr an army without a Gene- 
ral is lost. 

a Muhammadan title. 

of walking. 

. (cor f el 


tr, n, = to sleep, q, v,; a 
Hindi word, 

#TT?t, the room in which a child is 
born, and in which the mother is 
kept for twelve days. 
indecl. part, of #T, q, v* 
that (adj.), 

see %. 

#T3r, sorrow. 

%3rT^^, adj. mournful. 

$T'^, consideration ; anxiety. 
adj. straight. 

before, in front ; Frov. 
WK 3TT'^f ^TOT, #r?fT, 

the whole village is full of en- 
chanters, before whom dare you 
walk. 

WTST, a short stick of a handy 
length, a walking stick. 

the highest caste of Mithila 
Brahmans. 

tlW, (1), gold. The 

second form is not much used, and 
is said to he horo'owed from Hindi. 

(2), n, to wash one’s self, 
bathe. 

a goldsmith ; Frov, ^ 

XW a hundred taps 

of a goldsmith are equal to one 
stroke of a blacksmith’s hammer. 

or tift* ^T, V. a. to entrust, 
make over to a person, 
the act of entrusting. 

a kind of metal vase, not 
necessarily of gold, ef, fwi*. 

%¥!T, brilliancy, beauty, 

adj. shining, beautiful, 
a miser. 

tK, Oj«), noise, utterance. 
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a low- caste man, a S'udra. 
definite numeral^ the sixteen, 
#1^^, a congratulatory song at the 
birth o£ a child. 

the cover of a small j^ot 
used at weddings ; see 

a* to comfort, please ; cause 
to like, {Tiil XXX, 1), 

tl’^T^lfWjthey caused their 
friend to like {i, they persuaded 
her to go into) the bridal chamber, 
cf, 

comforting. 
adj. beautiful : sweet. 
#T'^Tf3Tf«r, a beloved woman. 

a hundred. [man, 

tf = % without a 

whole, entire : the whole, 
Frov. tf ^ 

^ X ^it, he who leaves the 
half to run after the whole, will 
drown himself in a bottomless 
(sea), i. c., a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. 

desirous, intent 
upon ; Frov. ^ 

a cat, though desiring fine 
clothes, has only a blanket bod- 
dice, 

a half brother. 

mm, Ctdj, dark : a 
name of .Krishn, 
the wages of sewing, 
it is well/^ a Bamskrit phrase 
of good omen, with which it is 
polite to commence a letter. 
liTfrt, the fifteenth naksliatra or 
lunar mansion. 


^rfw, a lord, a hus- 

band. 

breathing,-— inspiration and 
expiration j ef, 

a sister, while unmarried^ 
and living in her father’s house. 



or im^ro])erIf, a 

goose, a swan ; a man’s soul. 
or improperly, see 

or improperly, the 

queen of king Bhim Sain. 

V, n. to pant, pufi, Frov. 

it is the 

bullock who works hard (but says 
nothing), while the (lazy) dog 
(does nothing and) pants. 

^^3?, V. n» cacare. 

^3T^r, one who stools much. 

(fe'm. '=^3r^Tftf), adj. desiring 
to stool ; Frov, mmx^ 

*^3T^T%, when the time for hunt- 
ing comes, the bitch retires. 

a thousand j 

thousands. 

V, n, to turn aside. 

a market, [said to he derived 
from became only held once 
a iveeh), 

obstinacy, wilfulness : in-- 

strumentaL 

adv. obstinately, 
confusion j Frov, 

the marriage 
takes place in such confusion, that 
vermilion is applied to the bride’s 
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temples instead of to tlie parting 
of her hair. 

a kind of vase. 

the wooden handle of a mill- 
stone. 

the hand, fore-arm: a 

cubit. 

the thirteenth nakshatra, or 
lunar mansion. 

a weapon, a tool, 
an elephant -keeper, 
an elephant stable,* I^rov. 

V# . . 

even a broken elephant stable 
gives materials for building nine 
houses. 

dexterity. 

(1) , adj. ruined, destroyed. 

(2) , «?. to smite, strike: slay: 
to fix firmly, $ W 3TT^^, he 
buried deeply and fixed firmly; 
ill Vid, XYI, 8, used in a neuter 
sense, to be fixed firmly, L <?., to 
be firm and solid. 

a smiting, 
opium. 

a brick house. 
Istpers.; projperly plural 
of^ (1), q, V, but now-a-days used 
generally in the sense of the 
singular, see gram* § : the 

following forms have been noted / 
mm*, or emph* I also, 
we also {Vid, LXYIII, 1) : Obi. 

dat. (Vid. XLIX, 3), 

or emph. to me also : gen. 

Mr. WTYj or emph. ’l'5PftT, 
mine also, even mine ; a gen. fern. 


occurs (Vid. LXXIII, 3, where 
is a misprint) '^^fx : there 
is an oblique gen. form 
only agreeing icith nouns in an 
ohl. case, e. g. (Sal XIX), 

(not ^i=rY) W', in my house : 
F. 69 has the Sindi in m 
similar use : I : we. 
interj, alas I 

(1), a plough : Sfiva, loho is borne 
on a bull, (Vid. XYIII, 8), ’WY- 
a bull ; hence a lover, cf. 
the tauri mentis of Horace. 

^ (2), or a. (old 

3, Fres. ^xf%) to take away: 
snatch away : seize, 
a seizing. 

(1) , (1), pleasure. 

(2) , ^x^ (2) V. n. to be 
pleased. 

adf x>leased, 
loss, damage. 

or turmeric, 

beads. 

a ploughman. 

name of the marriage song 
of the brahmans ; the most essen^ 
tial part of it is the drum, hence 
the Frov. 

a marriage song, and no 
drum, = the play of Hamlet, with 
the part of Hamlet omitted. 
adj. fatigued, weary. 

<^dj. lean, wasted. 

'^Pc, Yishnu: Krishii: a lion: the 
sky : a frog : a snake : a peacock. 
The following rhyme gives most of 
the meanings of this %mrd, 
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( Jl>^0 conclitioB, state ; 

JProv. 

%T^ what kind of marriage 

procession is this, when the bride- 
groom is too poor to wear any 
thing over his head bnt a net* 
or y* n, f olloiinng forms 

have hee% noteA; 1, 'Imf. 

3, 3, Flit. ' ^WW3r ; ; 

Fres, Fart. Fmf ■Fart^ 

Fidecl Fart, : 

to laugh, smile. Frov.^^x^ 

«Tft m% one lends with 
a smile, but has to weep, when 
one can’t get the loan back ; easy 
to lend, hard to get back, 
a laugh. 

V. a. to collect in armfuls. 
"WTO, a collecting. 

adj. fern, walking like an 
elephant, a gait miich admired in, 
mometi. 

(^^ha^), a high Government 
servant. 

g. V. 

gold. 

a bone: cattle, fi<9<s tTfr. 

^ixr, (Iiistr. '^tC), the fore-arm, 
hand ; a cubit, 
an elephant, 
loss, 

yawning. 

'^rT(l),(^Tt or ^TO/or metre) ^ a 
wreath : necklace : = , a bone, 


wxm, 1 w, 

'^fxw ifw, ^fX 

JfW, ^fx ^Txdux^, 
^wrt, '^fr 

The sky thundered, and the frog 
heard it j when he heard the 
voice of the frog, the snake 
came along; the peacock met 
him on the road, the peacock ! 
attacked the snake ; by the 
might of the peacock, the frog 
escaped ; cf. ?g'K*3T. 

•^Pc^, a deer : the marks on the face 
of the moon, which are supposed 
to resemble a deer ; {Vkl. XL I, 6) 
The deer is said to have an midy^ 
ing affection for the moon^ cf the 
line, •sr ^fx^x 

^51^, ^ nx TT^ 3rTr§', the moon 
does not desert the deer, preferring 
to endure being devoured by the 
demon of eclipse, 

#, see (2). 

a kind of penance ; a con- 
tinued fast for two and a half 
days. 

= -^Pc, q. V. 

^iWtj a kind of bamboo, with short 
knots and a narrow perforation. 
*^PIw, see 

name of a living poet of 
Mithila. 

y. a. to put in motion ; strike, 
y. a. (2 Imperat. Vid, 
IXXIII, a, ), to cause to 
put in motion ; to impel, drive : 
to drive away, (Vid. LXXIII, B) 
forsake. 

adj* Hghi . 

I 'f4 ' f 'i'lv li'l'il’i 
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losing, 

a string o£ white beads. 
adj\ lost 5 
broken-hearted. 

account : tale, story : 
message : condition : agriou^ltural 
ierm^ moisture in the earth. 

wind, air ; climate. 

^T^T, laughter, a smile. 

interj. lo I behold ! 
ff W, the heart ; to 

be broken-hearted j 
broken-hearted. 

'ftw, a friend : benefit, advan- 
tage : those who are dear to one, 
one’s family {metaphorically), 

<&c., f%ir, genitive ofx^ 

this. 

the lord of the Hindus, 
boldness; snow; f%^Tsrm, the 
abode of snow, the moon : gold. 
f^, the heart. 

f^TT, a diamond. 

habit, custom. 
q. V. 

adg\ deinived of, without. 
alliterative form q, v. 

S, an emjfiiatie termination : 
old sign of the xfiuraL 
K, if rt, a wolf, 

(^^), an order, command. 
&c., ollique and genitive 
forms of that, q, v , : often 
written ^fi^for 

to j)ound, or consolidate 
earth : hence to pound, to pummel. 

or metre, rejoicing, 

joy ; Prov. ?T«r « JTfX 

when a man is happy he sings. 

confusion, turmoil, JProv, 

irrtf m 


the whole village is in confusion, 
and yet the wife asks her husband 
for a kiss, (instead of looking 
after his property) . 

a thrust, a shove. 

^XT, hog-baiting : killing a hog by 
baiting it with a herd of cattle, 
or an elephant. 

%, X, interjection, O 1 

'tg, a reason ; %W, why. 

gold : snow, f^ix, the Hima- 
laya. 

XiXW f^fr, == fixfx, q> V, - ■■ 

V. a. {the following forms have 
lyeen noted; 2, Simp. Fres. 'xfx^ ; 
3, XXfiX ; 2, Imperat. 

Fres. Fart. %X«T, %^XW, 
1, Fast ; 3, ; 

Indecl. Fart. xfX: Adv. Fart. 

or {Fid. XYIII, 8) 

: to gaze, look after, look 
around : to search for ; to see, 
'tX. to throw a glance at, 

XXf , a vagabond. [see. 

a fool; Frov. 'tw, 

X tre, a fool, if he has 
no cow (to take care of), sleeps 
void of care. 

% Biindi for w, he is, they are, 
frequent in F. 
a necklace. 

■tw, %?, see -tr (2). 

%, (1), interj., alas! 

% (2), verh. subtt . ; Great confusion 
ecsists in Mithild concerning the 
conjugation of this verh, owing to 
the irregularity of its past parti., 
ciple, md also to confusion with 
another root or also 

meaning, to be : and XT are 
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hoth not imp'otahly derived from 
the same Bhr. roof^ hut in MaU 
ihili they mmt he treated as dis- 
tinct : 'Forms derived from the 
fast fart, of %r cannot he used as 
atwiliaries; forms derivedfrom 
or are used either as aucciliaries 
or as simfle verbs suhstantive 
meaning^ to be, tohile other forms 
of are either used as verb sub- 
stantives meaning, to be, or to be- 
come, or as auxiliary verbs, exactly 
like the verb %T»rT in 'Kindi : 
According, 'however, to Maithil 
fandits, the existence of the root 
or is ignored altogether, 
and all forms are referred to the 
root % : the following forms have 
been noted ; A., denved from the 
root or 1 Bimf. Fres. 

3 which 

affear freqitently in F. are Ka- 
nauji or Kindi) : 1 fiit. 5 3 
• Fres. Fart. 

B., derivedfrom the root 
1 Bimf. Fres., and Imferai., 
2 3 '%m% 

%T^, %T, 

* 1 Ftct. ; 

3 (fern, 

%T?r: 1 Metro. Cond. 3 

%n?r ; Fres. Fart. %^rr, * 

Adv. Fart. 1 Fast^^i, 


or contracted (Vid. LXXIX, 2) 
8 (fern. i?%), or 
lengthened for metre (fem^ 

(fern. F. has also 

the Kindi (63), and (22) : 
Indecl. fart. ; 1 Feri- 

fhrasi. Fres. ft ; 3 , 

% to be : become, %, 
to become sorrowful, or disgusted, 
to show distress or aversion : to 
come into existence, rise (of a 
heavenly body), come {of the day) ; 
to live, be, it has been, i. e., 
it has passed away, cf ^^fuit 
Ilium to take place, $TT, 
as morning came, at day- break : 

it was seen, with the 
Indecl. Farticifle in its prefer 
sense of a verbal noun, lit. the act 
of seeing took place, so also "Blfs 
he stood : ^ to be able 

to be ; %T 3 Fast § 
to happen, become. 

existence; a coming into ex- 
istence. 

It, ^t, see 'tr, (2) ; in F. 59. ^ is 
for Kindi ^T, 2 Flm\ 
itch. 

interj. stop ! Frov. 

’^f, a lazy fellow is always wait- 
ing for some one to cry stop I” 
see (2). 


yiNis. 





ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


The following omissions should be supplied, and corrections made. 
Tbej are printed on one side of the paper only to allow of easy correction. 


A. Grammar* 

§ 65. The genitive of 'S'^is given as "Sk or Subsequent research 

has shown me that the form is an oblique genitive form, only agreeing 
wdth nouns in an oblique case : and that all pronominal genitives can take 
a similar oblique form. Thus, we get — 

Direct genitive* Oblique genitive, 

etc. 

These oblique genitives cannot be used with nouns in the form of the 
Nominative ease, but only with nouns in one of the Oblique cases. 

Closely connected with the above, I have noted the following words, 
not pronouns, which also take an oblique form in 
Direct, Oblique* 

' first.’ "trfWT 

tm, ‘ second,’ 

‘ third.’ 

‘ great.’ T 

‘ a guard.’ ^t, from (so and so’s) guard. 

‘ exchange.’ ‘ hi exchange.’ 

There are doubtless many others which I have not noted yet with 
certainty. Compare the oblique forms of verba! nouns in § 189. 

The following examples will make the above i^emarks clear. The 
matter will be found treated at greater length in an essay shortly to be 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

a * — Gihititeb AO-nEEiisr0 with Noras W ' the Nominative eobm, 
i. e., Direct Genitiyes. 

how. .wonderful must be the beauty 
of her whose heduU you have brought. , , 
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(see % in Vocal.) ^ whose son is he ? 

WiK jxiy means of livelihood will be spoiled, 

having heard her lamentations. 

write and file a bond to that effect {Ui, 

of that) . 

^xqvr ^17 ^ 5^, having wasted all his substance, he 

became a beggar, 

1. — Geotives AaEEEiisra with Noots hot ih the Nomihatiye poem:, 
i, e.f Oblique Gehitiyes. 

he gave his own riding mare, (lit. the mare of 

his own riding). 

W3T her companions and friends came 

into her garden. 

in my hovel, 
in thy house. 

t his doorway is very far 

from mine. 

33 ;'^^ ^ the farmer said to himself (lit, in his own 

heart). 

§ 136. The 3d Non-Hon. Pres, has a common form not noted 

in the grammar. 

§ 157. Another common form of the Perfect of the Intransitive 
verb runs as follows : 

Honorific, ITon-HoQiorfiG. 

(1) ft, #1, 

(2) ft, 

(3) 

Mm, ft, &c. 

As usual any other optional form of the Auxiliary may be used. 


B. Ohrestomatliy. 

I have attempted throughout to represent all 5-sounds by % and all ta- 
sounds by but several errata have crept in, especially in the Song of Salhes, 
and the first few lines of the Famine Song. The Vocabulary is, I hope 
correct in every case, and when there is any doubt, reference should be 
made to it. 

People who write Maithili have a bad habit of writing anunasik for 
anuswar, in words in which the latter is the more correct. Thus they write 
instead of or and instead of or I have fre- 
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qnently followed this custom, and now regret that I have done so. Many, 


but not ail, 

have been corrected in the Vocabulary. 

The commonest word 

in the text 

is fgh? {StJi, 

on pp 39 and 40) which 

should 

everywhere be 

corrected to {Singh) which represents the correct jn'onuneiation. 

The following corrigenda should be made. Some are 

printer’s errors 

or broken letters, and others are actual corrections of mistakes of mine or 

preferable readings. 





Page 4 : 

; Line 8 ; 

for 


read 

o. . ■ ' 

5 

25 





6 

29,31 





7 

6 





8 

3 





9 

5 




tf 


21 




Htft 


30 





10 

14 






15 


trt 


" -K A , 


20 






21 






23 


'ssrre 




27 






29 


wft^TT 




30 





11 

1 




5Kar-arT'af*3“'*^ 

13 

10 

from hottom 

Bead^ ^ bank of the Kamlah 

20 Mars. I, 1 

for 


read 



„ I, 2 


^Jr*r nf 




„ I, 2 


<3 


, V»"', 


Bong* The song is generally printed correctly from the manu- 
script, but most of the following corrections are rendered necessary for the 


sake of metre ; 

Verse 5 read TOpff 

Verse 23 

read 

6 

f - w 

' 2;0-' 


7 

f^’n ■ft'Ti 

28 


9 

and not 

31 


11 

f ir^ 

47 


12 


48 


13 


53 

^ «V 


not 

56 


21 



' ^3T w 
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Many of ilie lines in the Famine Song are hopelessly beyond regular 
scansion. 

Translation of Famine Song, 

4, substitute for second half, ^ upon such of the seed as did 
blessed Aslekha rained.’ 


Verse 

germinate, 


17 omit ‘a field of,’ ‘ even flesh,’ read 
{JBhaseoIus radiaimy» 

1% for ^ 2 i> oi faner^ read ^Jamr^* 
footnote, read 

Page B5 last footnote for read 
36, 11. 10 and 13 read Barsana. 

Bidydjpati, Teat, 

I The original copy of this song was very corrupt. A better 

copy has since been obtained. Read as Follows : — 
line 2 m mvi W 

"sf ' ■ ■ .C\ ■ . 

3 



4 

f?To! 


5 

for 

IV 

2 


V 

1 




Title of 2nd chapter, B 

VI 

4i ^ 

XV 

4 read for 


6 


6 fW«J. 

XVI 

1 

XVII 

6 for read 

XX 

1 

read xrv:^f^. 

XXIII 

3 &7 

W for 


12 

for 

XXVI 

2 


XXVII 

4 


XXX 

4 

^ for 


6 

«srfl for vsfli:. 

XXXI 

1 



8 

irar. 

XXXV 

3 

for 

XXXVI 

4 


XXXIX 

5 



6 


XL 

4 



7 

■iC^for IT %. 
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Title of 1th chapter : bb^ foe 

XLIII 

4 



6 


XLIY 


nmfoT 

XLV 

Wi. 

# for w. 


2 



4 


XLVni 

Title of %tli oliapteT : bead -c eoe vq. 

Ireacljv^^, 


4 %^is almost certainly ineorrect foi* (cf. XLV I t, 

LTII 

1 

4). which always has both syllables short will 

not scan. 

read ihuT^ for 

LVIII 

4 

^TfT. 

LXI 

5 


LXIII 

7 

5rfr, 

LXV 

4 


LXYI 

1 

’IWT Jbr 


2 



5 

S for 

LXVII 

5 

is required for '=?t, by metre. 

LXIX 

1 

This line will not scan. The insertion of ^ after ^TTf 


4 

would complete the metre, but has no authority. 
read tts for 


8 


LXX 

:■ 5:;: 


LXXII 

5 


LXXIII 

3 


LXXIV 

4 


LXXV 

1 

’TCTO. 


4 



8 This line barely scans. 

LXXVII 

Title of dth chapter : bead ^ fob ts. 

2 read 


3 , 


liil|x|i 


Title of Wth chapter ; bead fob e 

The metre of this song is hopeless : it may (by a little 

ilSiilll 

forein«^) be classed as a ^fkmiaru 
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LXXX S wrCv. '■ 

LXXXII 1 

6 

Translation. 

8ong 14 9 read ^and she hath stretched her bro\vs like a bow.’ 

IG footnote 27, read Yasoda ; 29, Sita. 

22 4 footnote\^ read 

28 2 read Murari. 

28 5 omit marhs of quotation^ and read ‘ she’ for ^ I,’ and 

‘her,’ ‘mj,’ 

38 4 & 5 read shoreless for fathomless. 

39 6 The translation is that of the pandits, and was the best 

I could get. I have since found that 
means ‘ very angry/ and that the whole line may be 
translated ‘the bees rushed forth very angrily, and 
stung my lips’ : compare other w^ords of the same 
form &c. 

Title of 7th chapter : read VII for VI. 

XLIII 10 read rejoice for feast. 

Title of Sth chapter : read VIII for VII. 

LXrX 8 read rejoice for feast. 

LXXIII 1 read second half ‘ thou laidst the life of thy soul before it.* 
Title of dth chapter : read IX for VIII. 

Title of 10th chapter : read X for IX, 

HarJchndth^ Text, 

II 10 & III 10 read for 

V 

6 ftw. 

VI 6 for 

■ '■ ■ ■ 

xn 7 

Vocahi^larg, 

In the vocabulary, verbal roots ending in ^T, which form the Past 
Part, in are given with a final ^ ; thus, *^anrw, Fast Fart, 

but ^lEfT, Fast Fart. see gram. § 167 add. 

Art. read 

read i?. n , to be satiated, disgusted. 
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Art. iuld is generally used as an ohliqtie fortn of 

read 

omit ^ used only in this form^ and add, ^ see 
read for 
*^rrf should he ^T%. 
add * to rise *, 
read 

read If^sTT. 
read M for 

read and not ^K^T. 

^T?T^T read ^PTT^T 
ftr{^%, add ‘ or 

%T^ and %r?‘T (2), omit these articles and suhsfitwk ' 

adj^ very angry,’ see ei^ratum to trans* of Yid, XXXIX, 6. 
OTT read LXXvill. 
read 

read 3T^T^ instead of 
f%fr read instead of 

add is usually used in a 2 >lural sense\ 
read ifs'ifr. 

read ‘ the throat’, instead of ‘ the bill of a bird.’ 
read 

(2) read instead of 
TO read TO, 
read TO, not 

¥?T^T read ¥rp§r, 72ot Vf w. 

'm'^for ^ef toPc LXIII, 8’ read ^ ef TOfT LXXill Bd 


